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HES E motions 2 coinage * for the 
main, as you know, bren put into writing, above 
twelve months ſince ; as thoſe other, concerning in- 
tereſt, a great deal above ſo many years : I put them now 
again ay your hands, with a liberty (fence you will have 
i ſo) to communicate them farther,' as ou pleaſe. F 
upon a review, you continue your favourable opinion 7 
em, and nothing leſs than publiſhing will ſatisfy you, I 
muſt deſire you to e that you muſt be anſwerable 
fo the world for the ftyle, which is ſuch as a man Write: 
careleſ. oP * to his friend, when he ſeeks truth, not orna- 
ment; udies only to be in the right, and to be un- 
Teel. ———— 
| mne 


bnſiderations of the lowering of Intereſt, 
ons In print, which I have endeavoured 16 
remove x and en I have taken into conſideration . 
a Printed ſheet, entitled, *© Remarks upon a Paper given 
ein to the lords, Sc.“ Becauſe one may naturally ſup- 
poſe, that he, that was ſo much a pairon of that cauſe, 
Wld omit nothing that could be ſaid in favour of it. To 
bis I-muſtbere al, that I am juft now 1014 from Holland, 
& That be States, finding themſelves abuſed, by coining a 
* vaſt quantity of their baſe [ ſchillings| money, made of 
i their own ducatoons, and other finer filver, melted down, 
« bave put a flop to the minting of any but fine ſilver coin, 
* 7ll they ſhould fettle a mint upon a new foot.” · 
I know the ſincere love and concern you have for your 
country puts you conſtantly upbn caſting about, on all hands, 
for any means to ſerve it; and will not ſuffer you 10 over- 
look any thing you conceive may be of any the leaſt uſe, 
tbough offered you from the meaneſt capacities: you could 
not elſe have put me upon looking out my old papers, con- 
cerning the reducing of intereſt to 4 per cent. which have 
fo long lain by forgotten. Upon this new ſurvey of them, 
1 find not my ſhoughts now to differ from thoſe I had near 
twenty years ſince: they have to me ſtill the appearance 
of truth; nor ſhould I otherwiſe venture them ſo much as 
to your 4 bt. F my notions are wrong, my intention 1 
am ſure is right ; and whatever I have failed in, I foall 
at leaſt let = ſee with what obedience Tam, 


: ”” 165. 1 


Your moſt humble ſervant. 
s IR, | S 

1 HAVE ſo little concern | iN paying or N of 
« intereſt,” that were I in no more danger to be 
miſſed by inability and ignorance, than, I am to be 
biaſſed by. intereſt and inclination, I might hope to 
ive you a very perfect and. clear account of the con- 
* of a law to reduce intereſt to 4 per cent. 
But, ſince you are pleaſed to aſk my opinion, I ſhall 
endeavour fairly to ſtate this matter of uſe, with che 


beſt of my ſkill. N 
The firſt thing 10 be confiilered is, . Whether the 


« price of the hire of money can ad ni by * 5 5 
A PE. =; PT ms ot | 0 


1 and raiſin Fng the «Pali 3p Money: ABS. 8 
And t to that I think, generally ſpeaking, one may ſay, 


it is manifeſt it cannot. For ſince it is impoſſible to 
make a law, that ſhall hinder a man from giving away 
his money or eſtate to whom he pleaſes, it will be im- 

ſſible, by any contrivance of law, to hinder men, 
ſkilled in the power they ha ve over theis own ods; ; 
and the ways of conveying them to others, to purchaſe - 
money to be lent them, at what rate ſoever their occa- 
ſions ſhall make it neceſſary for them to have it; for 
it is to be remembered, that no man borrows money, 
or pays uſe, out of mere pleaſure: it is the want of 
money drives men to that trouble and charge of bor- 
rowing ; and proportionably to this want, ſo will every 
one have it, whatever price it coſt him. Wherein the 
ſkilful, I fay, will always ſo manage it, as to avoid the 
prohibition of your law, and keep out of its penalty, 
do what you can. What then will be the unavoidable 
conſequences of ſuch a law? | 

I. It will make the difficulty of borrowing! and lend- 
ing much greater, whereby trade (the foundation af 
riches). will be obſtructed.  — 

2. It will be a prejudice. to none, but thoſe who moſt 
need aſſiſtance and help; I mean widows and orphans, 
and others uninſtructed in the arts and management of 
more ſkilful men, whoſe: eſtates lying in money, they 
will be ſure, eſpecially orphans, to have no more 
profit of their money, than Wiint intereſt the law N 
allows. Wy 9 

„3. It will mightily Andie the advantage of bankers - 
and ſcriveners, and other ſuch expert brokers, who, 
ſkilled in the arts of putting out money, according to 
the true and natural value, which the preſent ſtate of 
trade, money, and debts, ſhall always raiſe intereſt to, 
they will infallibly get what the true value of intereſt 
| ſhall be above the legal; for men, finding the conve- 
nience of lodging their money in hands, where they 
can be ſure of it, at ſhort warning, the ignorant and 
lazy will be forwardeſt to put it into thefe men's hands, 
who are known willingly to receive it, and where they 
can readily have the whole, or n TIT _ anten? 
L ee that * tall for 254 2! 
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4. I fear I may reckon it as one of the probable cen- 
ſequences of ſuch a law, that it is likely to cauſe great 
Perjury in the nation; a crime, than which nothing is 

re carefully to be prevented by law- makers, not only 
by penalties, that ſhall attend apparent and proved 
perjury, but by avoiding and leſſening, as much as 
may be, the temptations to it; for where thoſe are 
ſtrong, (as they are, where men ſhall ſwear for their 
own advantage) there the fear of penalties to follow 
will have little reſtraint, eſpecially if the crime be hard 
to be proved: all which, I ſuppoſe, will happen in 
this caſe, where ways will be found out to receive mo- 
ney upon other pretences than for uſe, to evade the rule 
and rigour of the law: and there will be ſecret truſts 
and colluſions amongſt men, that though they may be 
3 can never be proved, without their own con- 
feſſion. I have heard very ſober and obſerving per- 
ſons complain of the danger men's lives and properties 
are in, by the frequency and faſhionableneſs of perjury 
amongſt us. Faith and truth, eſpecially in all occa- 
fions of atteſting it, upon the ſolemn appeal to heaven 
by an oath, is - great bond of ſociety. This it be- 
comes the wiſdom of magiſtrates carefully. to ſupport, 
and render as ſacred and awful, in the minds of the 
people, as they can. But, if ever frequency I oaths 
mall make them be looked on as formalities of law, or 
the euſtom of ſtraining of truth, (which men's ſwear- 
ing in their own caſes is apt to lead them to) has once 
dipped-men in perjury, and the guilt, with the tempta- 
tion, has ſpread itſelf very wide, and made it almoſt 
faſhionable in ſome caſes, it will be impoſſible for the 
ſociety. (theſe bonds being diſſol ved) to ſubſiſt. All 
muſt break in pieces, and run to confuſion. That 
ſwearing in their own caſes is apt by degrees to lead 
men into as little regard of ſuch oaths, as they have of 
their ordinary talk, I think there is reaſon to ſuſpect, 
from what has been obſerved, in ſomething of that 
kind. Maſters of ſhips are a ſort of men generally in- 
duſtrious and ſober, and I ſuppoſe may be thought, for 
their number and rank, to be equally honeſt to any 
ether ſoxt of men; and yet, by the . | 
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and rang the Valur of Money. 7 
dad wich merchants in other countries; I find that they 
think, in thoſe parts, they take a great liberty in their 
. cuſtom-houſe oaths, to that degree; that I remember 
IJ was once told, in a trading town beyond ſea, of a 
maſter of a veſſel, there eſteemed a ſober and fair man, 
who yet could not hold ſaying, '* God forbid that a 
% cuſtom-houſe oath ſhould-be a ſin. I ſay not this 
to make any reflection upon a ſort of men; that I think 
as uncorrupt as any other, and who, I am ſure, ought 
in England to be cheriſhed and eſteemed; as the moſt 
induſtrious and moſt beneficial of any of its ſubjects: 
but I could not forbear to give this here, as an inſtance. 
how dangerous a temptation it is to bring men cuſ- 
tomarily to ſwear, where they may have any concern 
ment of their own. And it will always be worthy the 
care and confideration of law- makers to keep up tlie 
opinion of an oath high and facred, as it ought to be, 
1n the minds of the people: which can never be done, 
where frequency of oaths, biaſſed by intereſt, has eſta- 
bliſhed a neglect of them; and faſhion (which it fel- _ 
dom fails to do) has given countenance to what profit 
rewards. 45 5 
But that law cannot keep men from taking more uſe 
than you ſet (the want of money being that alone which 
regulates its price) will perhaps appear, if we conſider 
how hard it is to ſet a price upon wine, or ſilks, or 
other unneceſſary commodities: but how impoſſible it 
is to ſet a rate upon victuals, in a time of famine; for 
money being an univerſal commodity, and as neceflary 
to trade as food is to life, every body muſt have it, at 
what rate they can get it; and unavoidably pay dear, 
when it is ſcarce; and debts, no leſs than trade, have 
made borrowing in faſhion. The bankers are a clear 
inſtance of this: for ſome years ſince, the ſcarcity of 
money having made it in England worth really more 
than fix per cent. moſt of thoſe that had not the {kill 
to let it for more than fix per cent. and ſecure them 
ſelves from the penalty of the law, put it in the bankers 
hands, where it was ready at their call, when they had 
an opportunity of greater improvement; fo that the 
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rate you ſet, profits not the lenders; and very few ef- 
the borrowers, who are fain to pay the price for mo-—- 
ney, that commodity would bear, were it leſt free; and 
the gain is only to the banker: and ſhould you leſſen 
the uſe to four per cent. the merchant or tradeſman 
that borrows would not have it one jot cheaper than he 
bas now; but probably theſe two ill effects would fol- 
low: firſt, that he would pay dearer ; and, ſecondly, 
that there would be leſs money left in the country to 
drive the trade: for the bankers, paying at moſt but 
fuour per cent. and receiving from fix to ten per cent. 
zor more, at that low rate could be content to have more 
money lie dead by them, chan now, when it is higher: 
by which means there would be leſs money ſtirring in 
trade, and a greater ſcarcity, which would raiſe it upon 
che borrower by this monopoly; and what a part of 
our treaſure their ſkill and management, joined with 
others lazineſs, or want of ſkill, is apt to draw into 
their hangs, is to be known by thoſe vaſt ſums of mo- 
.ney they were found to owe, at ſhutting up of the Ex- 
chequer: and though it be very true, yet it is almoſt 
beyond belief, that one private goldſmith of London 
ſhould have credit, upon his fingle ſecurity, (being 
uſually nothing but a note, under one of his ſervants 
hands) for above eleven hundred thouſand pounds at 
once. The ſame reaſons, I ſuppoſe, will ſtill keep on 
the ſame trade; and when you have taken it down by 
law to that rate, nobody will think of having more than 
four per cent. of the banker; though thoſe who have 
need of money, to employ it in trade, will not then, 
any more than now, get it under five or ſix, or, as ſome 
pay, ſeven or eight. And if they had then, when the 
law permitted men to make more profit of their money, 
ſo large a proportion of the caſh of the nation in their 
hands, who can think but that, by this law, it ſhould 
be more driven into Lombard-ſtreet now? there being 
many now, who lend them at four or five per cent. who 
would not lend to others at ſix. It would therefore, 
perhaps, bring down the rate of money to the bor- 
aower, and certainly diſtribute it better to the advan- 
TS. em 


and raiſing the Value Money. 9 
tage of trade in the country, if the legal uſe were kept 
Pretty near to the natural; (by natural uſe, I mean that 
rate of money, which the preſent ſcarcity of it makes 
it naturally at, upon an equal diſtribution of it) for 
then men, being licenſed by the law to take near the 
full natural uſe, will not be forward to carry it to Lon- 
don, to put it into the banker's hands; but will lend 
it to their neighbours in the country, where it is con- 
venient for trade it ſnould be. But, if you leſſen the 
rate of uſe, the lender, whoſe intereſt it is to keep 1 
the rate of money, will rather lend it to the banker, 
at the legal intereſt, than to the tradeſman, or gentle- 
man, who, when the law is broken, ſhall be fure to pay 
the full natural intereſt, or more; becauſe.of the en- 
groſſing by the banker, as well as the riſque in tranſ= 
greſſing the law: whereas, were the natural uſe, ſup- 
| Poſe ſeven per cent. and the legal ſix ; firſt, the owner 
would not venture the penalty of 'the law; for the gain- 
ing one in ſeven, that being the utmoſt his money would 
Yield : nor would the banker venture to borrow, where 
his gains would be but one per cent. nor the monied 
man lend him what he could make better profit of le- 

gally at home. All the danger lies in this; that your 
trade ſhould ſuffer, if your being behind hand has made 
the natural uſe ſo high, that your tradeſman cannot live 
upon his labour, but that your rich neighbours will ſo 
underſell you, that the return you make will not amount 
to pay the uſe, and afford a livelihood. There is no way 
to recover from this, but by a general frugality and in- 
duſtry; or by being maſters of the trade of ſome com- 
modity, which the world muſt have from you at your 
rate, becauſe it cannot be other where ſupplied. 
Now, I think, the natural intereſt of money is raiſed 
two ways: firſt, When the money of a country is but 
little, in proportion to the debts of the inhabitants, one 
amongſt another. For, ſuppoſe ten thouſand pounds 
were ſufficient to manage the trade of Bermudas, and 
that the ten firſt planters carried over twenty thouſand 
pounds, which they lent to the ſeveral tradeſmen and 
inhabitants of the country, who living above their gains, 
| * ſpent ten thouſand * of this mne, and it 
were 
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were gone out of the iſland ; it is evident, that, ſhould 
All the creditors at once call in their money, chere would 
be a great ſcarcity of money, when that, employed in 
trade, muſt be taken out the tradeſman's hands to 
pay debts; or elſe the debtors want money, and be ex- 
2 to their creditors, and ſo intereſt will be high. 
this ſeldom happening, that all, or the greateſt part, 
of the creditors do at once call for their money, unleſs it 
be in ſome great and general danger, is leſs and ſeldomer 
felt than the following, unleſs where the debts of the 
people are grown to a greater proportion; for that, 
conſtantly cauſing more — than there can be 
lenders, will make money ſcarce, and conſequently in- 
tereſt high. Secondly, That, which conſtantly raiſes 
the natural intereſt of money, is, when money is little, 
in proportion to the trade of a country. For in trade 
every body calls for money, according as he wants it, 
and this diſproportion is always felt. For, if Engliſh- 
men owed in all but one million, and there were a mil= 
lion of money in England, the money would be well 
enough proportioned to the debts: bur, if two millions 
were neceſſary to carry on the trade, there would be a 
million wanting, and the price of money would be 
raiſed, as it is of any other commodity in a market, 
where the merchandize will not ſerve half the ee 
and there are two buyers for one ſeller. 
It is in vain, therefore, to go about effectually to re- 
Fas the price of intereſt by a law; and you may as ra- 
tionally hope to ſet a fixed rate upon the hire of houſes, 
or ſhips, as of money. He that wants a veſſel, rather 
than loſe his market, will not ſtick to have it at the 
market-rate, and- find ways to do it with fecurity to 
the owner, though the rate were limited by law: and 
- he that wants money, rather than loſe his voyage, or his 
trade, will pay the natural intereſt for it; and ſubmit 
to ſuch ways of conveyance, as ſhall keep the lender 
out of the reach of the law. So that your act, at beſt, 
will ſerve only to increaſe the arts of lending, but not 
at all leſſen the charge of the borrower : he, it is likely, 
ſhall, with more trouble, and. going farther about, pay 


om the more for * * y unleſs you intend to break 
in 
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in only upon mortgages and contracts already made, 
and (which is not to be ſuppoſed) by a law, poſt faFum, 

void bargains lawfully made, and give to Richard whar 
is Peter's due, 'for no other reaſon, but becauſe one was 
borrower, and the other lender. | 

But, ſuppoſing the law reached the intention of the 

| promoters of it; and that this act be ſo contrived, that 
it fixed the natural price of money, and hindered its 
being, by any body, lent at a higher uſe than four per 
cent. which is plain it cannot: let us, in the next one 
ins what will be the conſequences of it. 
1. It will be a loſs to widows, ap and all thoſe 
5 have their eſtates in money, one third of their eſ- 
rates; which will be a very hard caſe upon a great num- 
ber of people: and it is warily to be conſidered, by the 
wiſdom of the nation, whether they will thus, at one 
blow, fine and umpoveriſh a great and innocent part of 
the people, who having their eſtates in money, have as 
much right to make as much of the money as it is 
worth, (for more they cannot) as the landlord has to 
let his land for as much as it will yield, To fine men 
one third of their eſtates, without any crime, or offence 
committed, ſeems very hard. 

2. As it will be a — loſs and injury to the 
moneyed man, ſo it will be no advantage at all to the 
kingdom. For, fo trade be not cramped, and expor- 
tation of our native commodities and manufactures not 
hindered, it will be no matter to the kingdom, who 
amongſt ourſelves gets or loſes: only common charity 
teaches, that thoſe ſhould be moſt taken care of by the 
2 who are leaſt W of taking care for them- 
elves. 

3. It will be a gain to the borrowing merchant. For 
if he borrow at four per cent. and his returns be twelve 
re cent. he will have eight per cent. and the lender 

our: whereas now they divide the profit equally at ſix 
per cent. But this neither gets, nor loſes, to the king- 
dom, in your trade, ſuppoſing the merchant and lender 
to be both Toglifiment only it will, as I have ſaid, 
transfer a third part of the moneyed man's eſtate, who 


ITY elſe ta live on, into the merchant” * 
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and that without any merit in the one, or tranſgreſſion 
in the other. Private men's intereſts ought not thus 
to be neglected, nor ſacrificed to any thing, but the 
| manifeſt advantage of the public. But, in this caſe, 
it will be quite the contrary. This loſs to the moneyed 
men will be a prejudice to trade: ſince it will diſcou- 
rage lending at ſuch a diſproportion of profit, to riſque; 
as we ſhall ſee more by and by, when we come to con- 
fider of what conſequence it is to encourage lending, 
that ſo none of the money of the nation _ lie dead, 
and thereby prejudice trade. | 
4. It will hinder trade. For, there being a certain =} 

proportion of money, neceſſary: for driving ſuch a pro- 
portion of trade, ſo much money of this as lies ſtill, 
leſſens ſo much of the trade. Now it cannot be rati- 
 onally expected, but that, where the venture is great, 
and the gains ſmall, (as it is in lending in England, 
upon low intereſt) many will chooſe rather to hoard up 
their money, than venture it abroad, on ſuch terms. 
This will be a loſs to the kingdom, and ſuch a loſs as, 
here in England, ought chiefly to be looked after: for, 
we having no mines, nor any other way of getting, or 
keeping of riches amongſt us, but by trade; ſo much 
of our trade as is loſt, ſo much of our riches muſt ne- 
ceſfarily go with it; and the over-balancing of trade, 
between us and our neighbours, muſt inevitably carry 
away our money, and quickly leave us poor and ex- 
poſed... Gold and filver, though they ſerve for few, yet 
they command all the conveniencies of life, and there- 

fore in a plenty of them confiſt riches. 5 


Every one knows that mines alone furniſh theſe: but | 


withal it is obſervable, that moſt countries, ſtored with 
them by nature, are poor: the digging and refining of 
theſe metals taking up the labour, and waſting the num 
ber of the people. For which reaſon the wiſe policy of 
the Chineſe will not ſuffer the mines, they have, to be 
wrought. Nor indeed, things rightly conſidered, do 
gold and ſilver, drawn out of the mine, equally enrich, 
with what is got by trade. He that would make the 
lighter ſcale preponderate to the oppofite, will not ſo 
n do it, by 2 * of new weight to the 
| emprier, 
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emptier, as if he took out of the heavier what he adds 
to the lighter, for then half ſo much will do it. Riches 
do not conſiſt in having more gold and ſilver, but in 
having more in proportion than the reſt of the world, 
or than our neighbours, whereby we are enabled to pro- 
cure to ourſelves a greater plenty of the convenieneies 
of life, than comes within the reach of neighbouri 
kingdoms and ſtates, who, ſharing the gold and ſilver 
of the world in a leſs proportion, want the means of 
plenty and power, and ſo are poorer. Nor would they 
be one jot the richer, if, by the diſcovery of new mines, 
the quantity of gold and ſilver in the world becoming 
twice as much as it is, their ſhares of them ſhould be 
doubled. By gold and ſilver in the world, I muſt be 
underſtood to mean, not what lies hid in the earth, bur 
what is already out of the mine, in the hands and | 
ſeſſions of men. This, if well confidered, would be | 
no ſmall encouragement to trade, which is a ſurer and 
ſhorter way to riches, than any other, where it is ma- 
naged with {kill and induſtry. 

In a country not furniſned with mines, Wire. are e but 
two ways of growing rich, either conqueſt or com- 
merce. By the firſt the Romans made themſelves ma- 
ſters of the riches of the world; but I think that, in 
our preſent circumſtances, no- body is vain enough to 
entertain a thought of our reaping the profits of the 
world with n and making the ſpoil and tri- 
bure of vanquiſhed nations the fund for the ſupply of 
the charges of the government, with an overplus for the 
wants, and equally craving luxury, and faſhionable wh 
nity of the people. 

Commerce, therefore, is the only way left to us, aids ” 
for riches, or ſubſiſtence : for this the advantages of 
our ſituation, -as well as the induſtry and inclination of 
our N baja bold and ſkilful at ſea, do naturally fit us: 

by this the nation of England has beenhirherto ſupported, 
and trade left almoſt to itſelf, and aſſiſted only by the 
natural advantages above-mentioned, brought us in 
plenty of riches, and always ſet this kingdom in a rank 
equal, if not ſuperior to any of its neighbours; and 
weuld, no o doubt, without. any difficulty have continued 
; | | it 
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it fo, if the more enlarged and better underſtood intereſt 
of trade, fince the improvement of navigation, had not 

_ raiſed us many rivals; and the amazing politics of ſome 
hte reigns let in other competitors with us for the ſea, 
who will be ſure to ſeize to themſelves whatever parts 
of trade our miſmanagement, or want of money, ſhall 

let flip out of our hands: and when it is once loſt, it 
will be too late to hope, by a miſ-timed care, eaſily to 
retrieve it again. For the currents of trade, like thoſe. 

of waters, make themfelves channels, out of which they 
are afterwards as hard to be diverted, as rivers that have 

worn themſelves deep within their banks. BE. 
Trade, then, is neceflary to the producing of riches, 
and money neceſſary to the carrying on of trade. This 
is principally to be looked after, and taken care of. 

For if this be neglected, we ſhall in vain by contri- 

vances amongſt ourſelves, and ſhuffling the little money 

we have, from one another's hands, endeavour to pre- 
vent our wants: decay of trade will quickly waſte all 
the remainder ; and then the landed-man, who thinks, 
perhaps, by the fall of intereſt to raiſe the value of his | 
land, will find himſelf cruelly miſtaken ; when the mo- 
ney being gone, (as it will be, if our trade he not kept - 
up) he can get neither farmer to rent, nor purchaſer to 

buy his land. Whatſoever, therefore, hinders: the lend- 

ing of money, injures trade: and ſo the reducing of 

- money to four per cent. which will difcourage men 

= from lending, will be a loſs to the kingdom, in ſtop- 

—_ ._ : ping ſo much of the current money, which turns the 
wheels of trade. But all-this upon a ſuppoſition, that 
the lender and borrower are both Engliſhmen. 2 7 
If the lender be a foreigner, by leſſening intereſt from 
ſix to four, you get to the kingdom one third part of 

the intereſt we pay yearly to foreigners, which let any 

one, if he pleaſe, think confiderable; but then, upon 
leſſening intereſt to four per cent. it is likely one of 

__ theſe things will happen: that either you fall the price 

of your native commodities, or leſſen your trade, or 

elſe prevent not the high ufe, as you intended; for at 
che time of leſſening your intereſt, you want money for 
your trade, or you do not. If you do not, there 
5 . | need 
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need to prevent borrowing at a high rate of your neigh- 
bours. For no country borrows of its neighbours, but 
where there is need of money for trade: nobody will 
borrow money of a foreigner to let it lie ſtill. And, if 
you do want money, neceſſity will ſtill make you bor- 
row where you can, and at the rates your neceſſity, not 
your laws, ſhall ſet: or elſe, if there be a ſcarcity of 
money, it muſt hinder the merchant's buying and ex- 
portation, and the artizan's manufacture. Now the 
kingdom gets, or loſes by this (for no queſtion the mer- 
chant, by low intereſt, gets all the while) only propor- 
tionably (allowing the conſumption of foreign commo- 
dities to be ſtill the fame) as the paying of uſe to fo- 
reigners carries away more, or leſs, of our money, than 
want of money, and ſtopping our trade keeps us from 
bringing in, by hindering our gains, which can be only 
eſtimated; by thoſe who know how much money we bor- 
row of foreigners, and at what rate; and too, what pro- 
fit in trade we make of that money. nt Bare. 
Borrowing of foreigners upon intereſt, it is true, car- 
ries away ſome of our gain: but yet, upon examination 
it will be found, that our growing rich-or poor depends 
not at all upon our borrowing upon intereſt, or not; but 
only, which is greater or leſs, our importation or ex- 
portation of conſumable commodities. For, ſuppoſing 
two millions of money will drive the trade of England, 
and that we have money enough of our own to do it; 
if we conſume of our own product and manufacture, 
and; what we purchaſe by it of foreign commodities, one 
million, but of the other million conſume nothing, but 
make a return of ten per cent. per annum, we muſt then 
every year be one hundred thouſand: pbunds richer, and 
our ſtock be ſo much inereaſed: but, if we import 
more conſumable commodities, than we export, our 
money muſt go out to pay for them, and we grow 
poorer. Suppaſe, therefore, ill huſbandry hath brought 
us to one million ſtack, and we borrow the other mil- 
lion (as we muſt, or loſe half our trade) at fix: per cent. 
Ae canſume one moiety, and make ſtill ten per cent. 
Per ann, return of the ather millian, _— 
. 1 b fort y 
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forty thouſand pounds per ann. though it pay ſixty thou | 
ſand pounds per ann. uſe. So that, if the merchant's 
return be more than his uſe, (which it is certain it is, 


or elſe he will not trade), and all that is ſo traded for, 


on borrowed money, be but the over balance of our 
exportation to our importation; the kingdom gets, by 
this borrowing, ſo much as the merchant's gain is above 
his uſe. But, if we borrow only for our own expences, 
we grow doubly poor, by paying money for the com- 
modity we conſume, and uſe for that money; though | 
the merchant gets all this while, by making returns 
greater than his uſe. And therefore, borrowing of fo- 
reigners, in itſelf, makes not the kingdom rich or poor; 
for it may do either: but ſpending more than our fruits, 
or manufactures, will Pay. for, brings in in poverty, and 
A borrowing. ; 2 
For money, as neceſſary to trade, may be doubly con- 
fidered. 'Firſt, as in his hands that pays the labourer 
and landholder, (for here its motion terminates, and 
through whoſe hands ſoever it paſſes between theſe, he 
is but a broker) and if this man want money, (as for 
example, the clothier) the manufacture is not made; 


and ſo the trade ſtops, and is loſt. Or, ſecondly, mo- A 


ney may be conſidered as in the hands of the conſumer, 
under which name I here reckon the merchant who buys 
the commodity,” when made, to export: and, if he 


want money, the value of the commodity, when made, 


is leſſened, and ſo the kingdom loſes in the price. If, 
therefore, uſe be leſſened, and you cannot tie foreigners 
to your terms, then the ill effects fall only upon your 
landholders and artizans: if foreigners can be forced, 
by your law, to lend you money, only at your own rate, 
or not lend at all, is it not more likely they will rather 
take it home, and think it ſafer in their own country at 
four per cent. than abroad, in a decaying country? Nor 
can their overplus of money bring them to lend to you, 


on your terms: for, when your merchants. want of mo- 
ney ſhall have ſunk the price of your market, a Dutch- 


man will find it more gain to buy your commodity 
| Ar than lend his money at . per cent. to an 
"1% | : a 
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Engliſh merchant to trade with. Nor will the act of 
navigation hinder their coming, by making them come 
empty, ſince even already there are thoſe who think 
that many who go for Engliſn merchants, are but Dutch 
factors, and trade for others in their own names. The 
kingdom, therefore, will loſe by this lowering of inte- 
reſt, if it makes foreigners withdraw any of their mo- 
ney, as well as if it hinders any of your people from lend- 
ing theirs, where trade has need of it. | | 
In a treatiſe, writ on purpoſe for the bringing down 
of intereſt, I find this argument of foreigners calling 
away their money to the prejudice of our trade, thus 
anſwered: * That the money of foreigners is not 
brought into the land by ready coin, or bullion, but 
% by goods, or bills of exchange, and, when it is paid, 
© muſt be returned by goods, or bills of exchange; and 

there will not be the leſs money in the land.“ I could 
not but wonder to ſee a man, who undertook to write 
of money and intereſt, talk ſo directly beſides the mat- 
ter, in the buſineſs of trade. Foreigners money, he 
* ſays, is not brought into the land by ready coin, or 
5“ bullion, but by goods, or bills of exchange.” How 
then do we come by bullion or money? For gold grows 
not, that I know, in our country, and filver ſo little, 
that one hundred thouſandth part of the ſilver we have 
now in England, was not drawn. out of any mines in 
this ifland. If he means that the monied man in Hol- 
land, who puts out his money at intereſt here, did not 
ſend it over in bullion, or ſpecie hither : that may be 
true or falſe ; but either way helps not that author's pur- 
_ poſe. For, if he paid his money to a merchant, his 
neighbour, and took his bills for it here in England, he 
did the ſame thing as if he had fent over that money: 
fince he does but make that merchant leave in England 
the money, which he has due to him there, and other- 
wiſe. would carry away. No, ſays our author, he 
te cannot carry it away; for, ſays he, when it is paid, 
* jt: muſt be returned by goods, or bills of exchange.” 
It muſt not be paid and exported in ready money; 10 
ſays our law indeed, but that is a law to hedge in the 
cuckoo, and ſerves to no Fc ; for, if we export 
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not goods for which our merchants have money due to 


them in Holland; how can it be paid by bills of ex- 
change? And for goods, one hundred pounds worth of 


goods can no where pay two hundred pounds in mo- 


ney. This being that which I find many men deceive 
themſelves with, in trade, it may be worth while to 
make it a little plainer.  _. 

Leet us ſuppoſe England peopled, as it is now; and. 
its woollen manufacture in the ſame ſtate and perfection, | 
that it is at preſent; and that we, having no money at 
all, trade with this our woollen manufacture, for the 
value of two hundred thouſand pounds yearly to Spain, 
where there actually is a million in money : farther, let 
us ſuppoſe that we bring back from Spain yearly in oil, 
wine, and fruit, to the value of one hundred und 
pounds, and continue to do this ten years together: it 
is plain that we have had for our two millions value in 
woollen manufacture, carried thither, one million re- 
turned in wine, oil, and fruit: but what is become of 
the other million? Will the merchants be content to 
loſe it? That you may be ſure they would not, nor have 
traded on, if they had not, every year, returns made, 
anſwering their exportation. How then were the re- 
turns made? In money it is evident; for the Spaniards 
having, in ſuch a trade, no debts, nor the poſſibility of 
any debts in England, cannot pay one farthing of that 
other million, by bills of exchange: and having no 
commodities, that we will take off, above the value of 
one hundred thouſand pounds per ann. they cannot pay 


us in commodities. From whence it neceſſarily follows, 


that the hundred thouſand pounds per ann. wherein we 
overbalance them in trade, muſt be paid us in money; 
and ſo, at the ten years end, their million of money, 
(though their law make it death to export it) will be 


all brought into England; as, in truth by this over- 


balance of trade, the greateſt part of our money hath 
been brought into England, out of Spain. 

Let us ſuppoſe ourſelves now poſſeſſed of this . 
ton of money, and exporting yearly: out of England, 


to the ſeveral/ parts of the world, conſumable commo- 


air =p * Ararat of. a — but * yearly 
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in commodities, which we conſume amongſt us, to the 
value of eleven hundred thouſand pounds. If ſuch a 
trade as this be managed amongſt us, and continue ten 
years, it is evident that our million of money will, at 
the end of the ten years, be inevitably all gone from us 
to them, by the ſame way that it came to us; that is, 
by their overbalance of trade: for we, importing every 
year one hundred thouſand pounds worth of commodi- 
ties, more than we export, and there being no foreigners 
that will give us one hundred thoufand pounds every 
year for nothing, it is unavoidable that one hundred 
thouſand pounds of our money muſt go out every year, 
to pay for that overplus, which our commodities do not 
pay for. It is ridiculous to ſay, that bills of exchange 
ſhall pay our debts abroad: that cannot be, till ſcrips 
of paper can be made current coin. The Engliſh mer- 
chant who has no money owing him abroad, cannot 
expect to have his bills paid there; or, if he has credit 
enough with a correſpondent to have his bills anſwered, 
this pays none of the debt of England, but only changes 
the creditor ; and if, upon the general balance of trade, 
Engliſn merchants owe to foreigners one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, or a million; if commodities do not, our 
money muſt go out to pay it, or elſe our credit be loſt, 
and our trade ſtop, and be loſt too. 1 
A kingdom grows rich, or poor, juſt as a farmer 
doth, and no otherwiſe. Let us ſuppoſe the whole ifle 
of Portland one farm: and that the owner, beſides 
hat ſerves his family, carries to market to Weymouth 
and Dorcheſter, &c. cattle, corn, butter, cheeſe, wogl 
or cloth, lead and tin, all commodities, produced and 
wrought within his farm of Portland, to the value of a 
thouſand pounds yearly ; and for this brings home in 
ſalt, wine, oil, ſpice, linen, and filks, to the value of 
nine hundred pounds, and the remaining hundred 
pounds in money. It is evident he grows every year 
a hundred pounds richer, and ſo at the end of ten years 
will have clearly got a thouſand pounds. If the owner 
be a better huſband, and, contenting himſelf with his 
i amodigies, buy leſs wine, ſpice, ang ſilk, at 


f 
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market, and ſo bring home five hundred pounds in mo- 
ney yearly ; inſtead of a thouſand pounds, at the end of 
ten years he will have five thouſand pounds by him, and 

be ſo much richer. He dies, and his fon ſucceeds, a 
faſhionable young gentleman, that cannot dine without 
champagne and burgundy, nor ſleep but in a damaſk 
bed ; whoſe wife muſt ſpread a long train of brocard, 

and his children be always in the neweſt French cut 


and ſtuff; he, being come to the eſtate, keeps on a 
very buſy family; the markets are weekly frequented, 
and the commodities of his farm carried out, and ſold, 


as formerly, but the returns are made ſomething dif. 


ferent; the faſhionable way of eating, drinking, furni- 
ture, and clothing, for himſelf and family, requires 
more ſugar and ſpice, wine and fruit, ſilk and ribbons, 
than in his father's time; ſo that inſtead of nine hun- 
dred pounds per annum, he now brings home of con- 
ſumable commodities, to the value of eleven hundred 
pounds yearly. What comes of this? He lives in 
ſplendour, it is true, but this unavoidably carries away 
the money his father got, and he 1s every year an hun- 
q red pounds poorer. To his expences, beyond his in- 
come, add debauchery, idleneſs, and quarrels amongſt 
his ſervants, whereby his manufactures are diſturbed, 


and his. buſineſs neglected, and a general diſorder and 


confuſion through his whole family and farm. This 


will tumble him down the hill the faſter, and the ſtock, 
which the induſtry, frugality, and good order of his 


father had laid up, will be quickly brought to an end, 
and he faſt in priſon. A farm and a kingdom in this 
reſpect differ no more, than as greater or leſs. We 


may trade, and be buſy, and grow poor by it, unleſs we 
regulate our expences ; if to this we are idle, negligent, 


diſhoneſt, malicious, and diſturb the ſober and induſ- 
trious in their buſineſs, let it be upon what tener ir 


Will, we ſhall ruin the faſter. 

80 that, whatever this author, or any one elſe may 
Cay,” money is brought into England, by nothing but 
ſpending here leſs. of foreign commodities, than what 


we E TRI to ket can pay for; nor ne, we owe 
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to 8 be paid by bills of exchange, till our 
commodities exported, and ſold beyond ſea, have pro- 


duced money, or debts, due there to ſome of our mer- 
chants ; for nothing will pay debts but money, or mo- 


ney's worth, which three or four lines writ in paper 


cannot be. It ſuch bills have an intrinſic value, and 


can ſerve inſtead of money, why do we not ſend them 
to market, inſtead of our cloth, lead and tin, and at an 
eaſier rate purchaſe che commodities we want? All that 


a bill of exchange can do, is to direct to whom money 
due, or taken up upon credit, in a. foreign country, 
ſhall be paid; and if we trace it, we ſhall find, that 


what is owing already, became ſo for commodities, or 
money carried from hence: and, if it be taken upon 
credit, it muſt (let the debt be ſhifted from one cre- 


ditor to another, as often as you will) at laſt be paid by 
money, or goods, carried from hence, or elſe the mer- 
chant here muſt turn bankrupt. 


We have ſeen how riches and money are got, kept or 


loſt, in any country; and that is, by conſuming leſs 


of foreign commodities, than what by commodities, or 


labour, . is paid: for. This is in the ordinary courſe of 


things: but where great armies and alliances are to be 


maintained abroad, by ſupplies ſent out of any country, 


there often, by a ſhorter and more ſenſible way, the 
treaſure is diminiſned. But this, fince the holy war, 
or at leaſt ſince the improvement of navigation and 

trade, ſeldom happening to England, whoſe princes _ 


have found the enlarging their power by ſea, and the 
ſecuring our navigation and trade, more the intereſt of 


this kingdom than wars, or conqueſts, on the continent: 


— 


expences in arms beyond ſea have had little influence 
on our riches or poverty. The next ching to be con- 


ſidered is, how money is neceſſary to tra de. 


The neceſſity of a certain proportion of money to 
trade (I conceive) lies in this, that money, in its cir- 


culation, driving the ſeveral wheels of trade, whilſt it 


keeps in that channel (for ſome of it will unavoidably 
be drained into ſtanding pools), is all ſhared between 


the landholder, whoſe land affords the materials; the 


; Japourer, hg works them; the broker, 7, e, the mer- 
2 chang 


2 
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chant and ſhopkeeper, who diſtributes them to thoſe 
that want them; and the conſumer who ſpends them. 
Now money is neceſſary to all theſe ſorts of men, as 
ſerving both for counters and for pledges, and ſo car- 


rying with it even reckoning, and ſecurity, that he that 


receives it ſhall have the ſame value for it again, of 
other things that he wants, whenever he pleaſes. The 
one of theſe it does by its ſtamp and denomination ; 
the other by its intrinſic value, which is its quantity. 

For mankind; having conſented to put an imaginary 
value upon gold and ſilver, by reaſon of their durable- 
neſs, ſcarcity, and not being very liable to be counter- 
feited, have made them, by general conſent, the com- 


mon pledges, whereby men are aſſured, in exchange for 


them, to receive equally valuable things, to thoſe they 
parted with, for any quantity of theſe metals; by which 
means it comes to paſs, that the intrinſic value, re- 
garded in theſe metals, made the common barter, is no— 
thing but the quantity which men give or receive of 
them; for they having, as money, no other value, but 
as pledges to procure what one wants or deſires, and 
they procuring what we want or deſire, only by their 
quantity, it is evident that the intrinſic value of ſilver 


and gold, uſed in commerce, is nothing but their 


quantity. OY , 
The neceſſity, therefore, of a proportion of money 
to trade, depends on money, not as counters, for the 
reckoning may be kept, or transferred by writing, but 
on money as a pledge, which writing cannot ſupply the 
place of: fince the bill, hond, or other note of debt, I 
receive from one man, will not be accepted as ſecurity 
by another, he not knowing that the bill or bond 1s true 
or legal, or that the man bound to me is honeſt or re- 
ſponſible, and ſo is not valuable enough to become a 
current pledge, nor can by public authority be well 
made fo, as in the caſe of aſſigning of bills; becauſe 3 
law cannot give to bills that intrinſic value, which the 
univerſal conſent of mankind has annexed to ſilver and 
gold; and hence foreigners can never be brought to 
take your bills or writings, for any part of payment, 


though perhaps they might * as valuable conſidera- 


tions 


o 
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tions among your own people, did not this very much 
hinder it, vx. that they are liable to unavoidadle doubt, 
diſpute, and counterfeiting, and require other proofs to 
aſſure us that they are true and good ſecurity, than our 


eyes, or a touchſtone. And, at beſt, this courſe, if 


practicable, will not hinder us from being poor; but 
may be ſuſpected to help to make us ſo, by keeping us 
from feeling our poverty, which, in diſtreſs, will be ſure 


to find us with greater diſadvantage. Though it be cer- 


tain it is better than letting any part of our trade fall 
for want of current pledges; and better too than bor- 


rowing money of our neighbours upon uſe, if this way 
of aſſigning bills can be made ſo eaſy, ſafe, and univerſal 


at home, as to hinder it. 

Illo return to the buſineſs i in hand, and ſhow the ne- 
ceſſity of a proportion of money to trade. Every matt 
mult have at leaſt ſo much money, or fo timely recruits, 


as may in hand, or in a ſhort diſtance of time, ſatisfy - 


his creditor who ſupplies him with the neceffaries of life, 


or of his trade. For nobody has any longer theſe ne- 


ceſſary ſupplies, than he has money, or credit, which is 


nothing elſe but an affurance- of money, in ſome ſhort 
time. So that it is requiſite to trade, that there ſhould 


be ſo much money, as to keep up the landholder's, lap 
bourer's, and broker's credit: and therefore ready mo- 
ney muſt be conſtantly exchanged for wares and labour, 
or follow within a ſhort time after. 

This ſhovs the neceſſity of ſome proportion of money 


to trade: but what proportion that is, is hard to deter- 


mine; becauſe it depends not barely on the quantity of 
money, but the quickneſs of its circulation. The very 
ſame ſhilling may, at one time, pay twenty men in 


twenty days: at another, reſt in the ſame hands one 


hundred days together. This makes it impoſſible ex- 


actly to eſtimate the quantity of money needful in trade; 
but, ta make ſome probable gueſs, we are to conſider | 


how much money it is neceffary to ſup ſe muſt reſt 
conſtantly i in each man's hands, as requi ite to the car- 


ing on 0 trade. 
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Firſt, therefore, the labourers, living generally but 
from hand ro mouth; and, indeed; conſidered as la- 
bourers in order to trade, may well enough carry on 
their part, if they have but money enough to buy vic- 
tuals, cloaths, and tools: all which may very well be 
provided, without any great ſum of money lying ſtill 
in their hands. The labourers, therefore, being uſually 
paid once a week; (if the times of payment be ſeldomer 
there muſt be more money for the carrying on this part 


of trade) we may ſuppoſe there is conſtantly amongſt 


them, one with another, or thoſe who are to pay them, 
always one week's wages in ready money; for it cannot 
be thought, that all or moſt of the labourers pay away 
all their wages conſtantly, as ſoon as they receive it, and 
live upon truſt till next pay-day. This the farmer and 
tradeſman could not well bear, were it every labourer's 
caſe, and every one to be truſted: and, therefore, they 
muſt of neceſſity keep ſome money in their hands, to 
go to market for victuals, and to other tradeſmen as poor 
as themſelves, for tools; and lay up money too to buy 
cloaths, or pay for thoſe they bought upon credit; which 
money, thus neceſſarily reſting in their hands, we can 
not imagine to be, one with another, much leſs than a 
week's wages, that muſt be in their pockets, or ready 
in the farmer's hands; for he, who employs a labourer 
at a ſhilling per day, and pays him on Saturday nights, 
cannot be ſuppoſed conſtantly to receive that ſix ſhil- 
lings, juſt the ſame Saturday: it muſt ordinarily be in 
his hands one time with another, if not a whole week, 
yet ſeveral days before, . e 
This was the ordinary courſe, whilſt we had money 
running in the ſeveral channels of commerce: but that 
now very much failing, and the farmer, not having mo- 
ney to pay the labourer, ſupplies him with corn, which, 
in this great plenty, the labourer will have at his own 
rate, or elſe not take it off his hands for wages. And 
as for the workmen, who are employed in our manufac- 
- tures, eſpecially the woollen one, theſe the clothier, not 
having ready money to pay, furniſhes with the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, and ſo trucks commodities for work; 
| ED, 'i which, 
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which, ſuch as they are, good or bad, the workman muſt 
take at his maſter's rate, or fit ſtill and ſtarve : whilft 
by this means this new ſort of engroſſers, or foreſtallers, 
having the feeding and ſupplying this numerous body 
of workmen out of their warehouſes, (for they have 
now magazines of all ſorts of wares) ſet the price upon 
the poor landholder. So that the markets, now-being 
deſtroyed, and the farmer not finding vent there for his 
butter, cheeſe, bacon, and'corn, &c. for which he was 
wont to bring home ready money, muſt ſell it to theſe 
engroſſers on their own terms of time and rate, and al- 
low it to their own day-labourers under the true mar- 
ket price. What kind of influence this is like to have 
upon land, and how this way rents are like to be paid 
4 quarter- day, is eaſy to apprehend : and it is no won- 
der to hear every day of farmers breaking and running 
away; for if they cannot receive money for their goods 
at market, it will be impoſſible for them to pay their 
landlord's rent. If any one doubt whether this be ſo, 
I deſire him to inquire how many farmers in the weſt 
are broke, and gone, ſince: Michaelmas laſt. Want of 
money, being to this degree; works both ways upon the 
landholder. For, firſt, the engroſſing foreſtaller- lets 
not the money come to market, but ſupplying the work- 
man, who is employed by him in manufacture, with 
neceſſaries, impoſes his price, and forbearance on the 
farmer, who cannot ſell to the others; 1 and the labourer 
who is employed by the landholder in huſbandry, im- 
Poſes alſo his rate on him, for the commodities he takes ; 
for there being a want of day-labourers in the country, 
they muſt be humoured, or elſe they will neither work _ 
for you, nor take your commodities for their labour. 
\ Secondly, As for the landholder, ſince his tenants 
cannot coin their rent juſt at quarter- day, but muſt 
ther it up by degrees, and lodge it with them till pay- 
day; or borrow it of thoſe who have it lying by them, 
or do gather it up by degrees, which is the ſame thing, 
and muſt be neceſſarily ſo much money for ſome time 
ling ſtill; for all that is paid in great ſums, muſt ſome- 
5 l be gathered up by the retail incomes of a trade, 
ns lie ſtill too in great ſums, which is the ſame * 
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of money, or a greater. Add to this, that to pay the 
ereditor that lent him his rent, he muſt gather up mo- 
ney by degrees, as the ſale of his commodities ſhall 
bring it in, and ſo makes a greater ftop, and greater 
want of money: ſince the borrowed money, that paid 
the landholder the 25th of March, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
he ſtill ſome time in the creditor's hand, before he lent 
it the tenant ; and the money that pays the creditor 
three months after, muſt lie ſtill ſome time in the te- 
nant's. Nor does the landlord pay away his rent uſually 
as ſoon as he receives it, but by degrees, as his occaſions 
call for it. All this conſidered, we cannot but ſuppoſe 
that between the landlord and tenant, there muſt neceſ- 
farily be at leaſt a quarter of- the yearly revenue of the 
land conſtantly in their hands. Indeed, conſidering that 
moſt part of the rents of England are paid at Lady-day 
and Michaelmas, and that the ſame money which pays 
me my rent from my tenant the 25th of March, or 
thereabouts, cannot pay my. next neighbour his rent 

from his tenant at the ſame time, much leſs one more 

j remote in another country, it might ſeem requiſite to 

| | half the yearly revenue of the land to be ne- 
ceflarily employed in paying of rent; for to ſay that 
ſome tenants break, and pay not their rent at all, and 
others pay not till two, three, four, five, fix, & c. months 
after quarter - day, and ſo the rent is not all paid at one 
time, is no more than to ſay, that there is money want- 
ing to the trade; for if the tenant fail the landlord, he 
muſt fail his creditor, and he his, and fo on, till ſome- 
body break, and fo trade decay for want of moncy. 

But ſince a conſiderable part of the land of England is 
in the owners hands, who neither pay nor receive great 
ſums for it at a certain day; becauſe too, (which is the 
chief reaſon) we are not to conſider here how much 
money is in any one man's, or any one ſort of men's 
hands, at one time; for that at other times may be diſ- 
tributed into other hands, and ſerve other parts of trade z 

but how much money is neceſſary to be in each man's 
hands all the year round, taking one time with another, 
i. e. having three hundred pounds in his hand one month, 

is to be reckoned as one hundred pounds in his womb 
© | three 
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three months, (and ſo proportionably) I think we may 
well ſuppoſe a quarter of the yearly revenue to be con- 
ſtantly in the landlord's or tenant's hands. | 
Here, by the by, we may obſerve, that it were bet- 
ter for trade, and conſequently for every body, (for 
more money would be ſtirring, and leſs would 30 the 
buſineſs) if rents were paid by ſhorter intervals than fix 
months; for, ſuppoſing I let a farm at fifty-two pounds 
per ann. if my rent be paid half-yearly, there are twen- 
ty-ſix pounds to be employed in the payment of it in 


one entire ſum, (if it be paid well, and if it be not paid 
well, for want of ſo much money to be ſpared to that 


rpoſe, there is ſo much want of money, and trade is 
ſtill endamaged by it) a great part whereof muſt neceſ- 


ſarily lie ſtill, before it come out of my tenant's cheſt 
to my hands; if it be paid once a quarter, thirteen - 


pounds alone will do it, and leſs money is laid up for it, 

and ſtopped a leſs while in its courſe : but ſhould it be- 
paid every week, one fingle twenty ſhillings will pay the 
rent of fifty-two pounds per ann. whence would follow 
this double benefit ; firſt, that a great deal leſs money 
would ſerve for the trade of a country ; ; and, ſecondly, 


that leſs of the money would lie ſtill; the contrary 


whereof muſt needs happen, where growing debts are t 
| be x id at larger diſtances; and in greater ſums. 


Fhirdly, As for the brokers, ſince they too muſt hy FE 


up the money, coming in by retail, either to go to mar- 


ket, and buy wares, or to pay at the day appointed, 


which is often ſix months, for thoſe wares which they 


have already ; we cannot ſuppoſe them to have leſs by | 
them, one with another, than one-twentieth part of 


their yearly returns. Whether the money be their own, 


or they be indebted ſo much, or more, it matters not, 


if it be neceſſary they ſhould have conſtantly by them, 


comparing one time with another, at leaſt one- twentieth ; 


part of their yearly refurn. 


Indeed, in ſome great towns, where the bankers are | 
ready at hand to buy bills, or any other way to lend mo- 


ney for a ſhort time at great intereſt, there perhaps the 
merchant is not forced to keep ſo much money by him, 
1 in py places, where TT have not ſuch a * : 

but 
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but if you conſider what money to do this muſt neceſ- 
farily be conſtantly lodged 'in the banker's hands, the 
caſe will be much the ſame. 

To theſe ſums, if you add what part of the money 
of a country. ſcholars: of all ſorts, women, gameſters, 
and great men's menial ſervants, and all ſuch that do 
not contribute at all to trade, either as landholders, "I 
bourers, or brokers, will unavoidably have conſtantly 
in their hands; it cannot well be thought that leſs than 
one-fiftieth part of the labourer's wages, one-fourth. 
part ef the landholder's yearly revenue, and one- 
twentieth part of the broker's yearly returns in ready 
money, will be enough to drive the trade of any coun- 
try. At leaſt to put it beyond exception low enough, 
t cannot be imagined that leſs than one moiety of this, 
1. e. leſs than one-hundredth part of the labourer's 
yearly wages, one- eighth part of the landholder's yearly 
revenue, and one-fortieth part of the broker's yearly. 
returns, in ready money, can be enough to move the 
ſeveral wheels of trade, and keep up commerce, in that 
life and thriving poſture it ſhould be; and how much 
the ready caſh of any country is ſhort of this propor- 
tion, ſo much muſt the trade be e and hindered 
ſor want of money. 

But however theſe meaſures may. be miſtaken, this | is 
evident, that the multiplying of brokers hinders the 
trade of any country, by making the circuit, which the 
money goes, larger; and in that circuit more ſtops, ſo 
that the returns muſt neceſſarily be ſlower and ſcantier, 
to the prejudice of trade: beſides that, they eat up too 
great a ſhare of the gains of trade: by that means ſtarv- 
ing the labourer, and impoveriſhing the landholder, 
| whoſe intereſt is chiefly to be taken care of, it being 

a ſettled, unmeveable nenen in the common. 
wealth. | 

If this be ſo, it is ouſt queſtion. that all encourage- 
ment ſhould: be given -to-artificers ; and things ſo or- 
dered, as much as might be, that thoſe who make ſhould. 
- alſo vend and retail out their own: commodities, and 
they be. hindered; as much as poſſible, from paſſing 
here at . through divers hands to the laſt buyer, 


Fn * 
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Lazy and unworking ſhopkeepers in this being worſe 
than gameſters, that they do not only keep ſo much of 
the money of a country conſtantly in their hands, but 
alſo make the public pay them for their keeping of it. 
Though gaming too, upon the account of trade (as well 

as other reaſons) may well deſerve to be reſtrained; 
ſince gameſters, in order to their play, keep great ſums 
of money by them, which there lies dead ; for though 
gameſter's money ſhifts maſters oftener than any, and 

is tumbled up and down with every caſt of a die, yet 
as to the public it lies perfectly ſtill, and no more of 
it comes into trade, than they ſpend in eating or 
wearing. 

Here too we may dbſeeve; how much manufacture 
deſerves to be encouraged; ſince that part of trade, 
though the moſt conſiderable, is driven with the leaſt 
- money, eſpecially if the workmanſhip be more worth 
than the materials; for to the trade that is driven, by 
labour and handicraftſmen, one two-and-fiftieth part of 
the yearly money paid them will be ſufficient: but-to a 
trade of our commodities, of our bare, -native you, 
much greater proportion of money is required. 
Perhaps it will be wondered why, having given ſome 
eſtimate (how wide I know not) of the money, necef- 
ſary in the hands of the landholder; labourer, and 
broker, to carry on trade, I have ſaid nothing of the 
conſumer, whom I had mentioned before. To this 1 
anſwer, there are ſo few conſumers, who are not either 
labourers, brokers, or landholders, that they make a 
very inconſiderable part in the account ; for thoſe, who 
immediately depend on the landholder, as his chil- 
dren and ſervants, come in under that title, bei 
maintained by the rent of his lands; and ſo of the 
reſt. 

By what has bern faid, we may ſee what i injury the 
lowering of intereſt is like to do us, by hindering trade, 
when it ſhall either make the foreigner call home his 
money, or your own people backward to lend, the re- 
. not being judged e ont to _ ana 
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There is another ſeeming conſequence of the reduc- 
ing of money to a low price, which at firſt ſight has 
ſuch —— — of truth in it, that I have known 


it to impoſe upon very able men, and I gueſs it has no 
mall influence, at this time, in the promoting this al- 
teration; and that is, that the lowering of intereſt will 
_ raiſe the value of all other things in proportion. For 
money being the counter- balance to all other things 
purchaſeable by it, and lying, as it were, in the oppo- 
ite ſcale of commerce, it looks like a natural conſe- 
quence, that as much as you take off from the value of 
money, ſo much you add to the price of other things 
which are exchanged for it; the raiſing of the price of 
u. thing being no more but the addition to its value 
reſpec. of money, or, which is all one, leſſening the 
— of money. For example: ſhould the value of 
gold be brought down to that of ſilver, one hundred 
guineas would purchaſe little more corn, wool, or land, 
than — hundred ſhillings; and ſo, the value of money 
being brought lower, ſay they, the price of other things 
will ziſe, and the falling of intereſt from ſix pounds to 
four pounds per cent. is taking away ſo much of the 
e of money, and fo. conſequently the leaning its 
, . 
The miſtake of this plauſible, way of reaſoning will 
be eaſily diſcovered, when we conſider that the mea- 
ſure of the value of money, in proportion to any thing 
-purchaſcable by it, is the quantity of the ready money 
we have in compariſon with the quantity of that thing, 
and its vent; or, which amounts to the ſame thing, 
the price of any commodity riſes or falls, by the pro- 
of the number of buyers and ſellers: this rule 
Holds univerſally in all things that are to be bought and 
ſold, bating now and then an extravagant fancy of ſome. 
lar perſon, which never amounts to fo confider- 
able a part of trade, as to make any thing in the ac- 
count worthy to be thought an exception to this rule. 
Ihe vent of any thing depends upon its neceſſity or 
_ uſefulneſs; as convenience, or opinion, guided by fancy, 
or — ſhall determine. / . 
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The vent of any commodity comes to be increaſed, 
or decreaſed, as a greater part of the running caſh of 
the nation is deſigned to be laid out, by ſeveral people 
at the ſame time, rather in that, than another; as we 
ſee in the change of faſhions. | | 

I éſhall begin firſt with the neceſſaries, or convenien- 
cies of life, and the conſumable commodities ſubſer- 
vient thereunto; and ſnow, that the value of money, 
in reſpect of thoſe, depends only on the plenty, or ſcar- 
city of money, in proportion to the plenty and ſcarcity 
of thoſe things; and not on what intereſt ſhall, by ne- 
ceſſity, law, or contract, be at that time laid on the 


borrowing of money: and then afterwards I ſhall ſhow | 


that the ſame holds in land. 


There is nothing more confirmed, by daily experi- 


ence, than that men give any portion of money, for 
. whatſoever is abſolutely neceſſary, rather than go with= 
out it. And in ſuch things, the ſcarcity of them alone 
makes their prices. As for example: let us ſuppoſe 
half an ounce of filver, or half a crown now in Bo bo 
land, is worth a buſhel of wheat: but ſhould there be 
next year a great ſcarcity of wheat in England, and a pro- 
portionable want of all other food, five ounces of filver 
would, perhaps, in exchange purchaſe 'but one buſhel 
of wheat: ſo that money would be then nine tenths 
leſs worth in reſpect of food, though at the ſame value 


it was before, in reſpect of other things, that kept their 


former proportion, in their quantity and conſumption. * 
By the like proportions, of increaſe and decreaſe, 
does the value of things, more or leſs convenient, rife 


and fall, in reſpect of money; only with this difference, 
that things abſolutely neceffary for life. muſt be had at, 


any rate ; but things convenient will be had only as they 
ſand in preference with other conveniencies: and 


therefore 1n any one of theſe commodities, the walue 


riſes only as its quantity is leſs, and vent greater, which 
depends upon its being preferred to other things, in 
its conſumption. For ſuppoſing that, at the ſame time 


that there is a great ſcarcity of wheat, and other grain, 
there were a conſiderable quantity of oats, men, no 


queſtion, would give far more for wheat than cats, as 
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being the healthier, pleaſanter, and .more convenient 
food: but, fince oats would ſerve to ſupply that abſo- 
Jute neceſſity of ſuſtaining life, men would not rob 
themſelves of all other conveniencies of life, by pay- 
ing all their money for wheat, when oats, that are 
cheaper, though with ſome inconvenience, would ſup- 
Ply that defect. It may then ſo happen at the ſame 
time, that half an ounce of filver, that the year before 
would buy one buſhel of wheat, will this year buy but 
one tenth of a buthel : half an ounce of filver, that the 
year before would have bought three buſhels of oats, 
will this year ſtill buy one: and at the fame time half 
an ounce of ſilver, that would the year before have 
bought fifteen pounds of lead, will ſtill buy the ſame 
quantity. So that at the ſame time ſilver, in reſpect 
of wheat, is nine tenths leſs worth than it was, in re- 
ſpect of oats two thirds leſs worth, and in reſpect of 
lead as much worth as before. 
I The fall, therefore, or riſe of intereſt, making i im- 
ly, by its change, neither more, nor leſs land, 
money, or any ſort of commodity in England, than 
there was before, alters not at all the value of money, 
in reference to commodities. Becauſe the meaſure of 
that is only the quantity and vent, which are not im- 
mediately changed by the change of intereſt. So far 
as the change of intereſt conduces, in trade, to the 
bringing in, or carrying out money, or commodities, 
and ſo in time to the varying their proportions here in 
England, from what it was before; ſo far the change of 
Intereſt, as all other things that promote, or hinder 
trade, may alter the value of money, in reference to 
commodities. But that is not in this onde to be con- 
fidered.. '_ 
This is perfectly the "Re of money, in 8 of 
conſumable commodities: but the better to underſtand 
it, in its full latitude; in reſpect both of conſumable 
cComnmniodities, and land too, we muſt conſider, firſt, 
That the value of land conſiſts in this, that, by its 
conſtant production of ſaleable commodities, it brings 
in a certain yearly income. Secondly, The value of 
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ful things; they, by their exchange or conſumption, 
ſupply the neceſſaries, or conveniencies of life. Thirdly, 
In money there is a double value, anſwering to both of 
theſe, firſt, as it is capable, by its intereſt, to yield us 
ſuch a yearly income: and in this it has the nature of 
land, (the income of one being called rent, of the 
other uſe) only with this difference, that the land, in 
its ſoil being. different, as ſome fertile, ſome barren, 
and the products of it very various, both in their ſorts, 
goodneſs, and vent, is not capable of any fixed eſti- 
mate by its quantity : but money being conſtantly the 
fame, and by its intereſt giving the ſame ſort of pro- 
duct, through the whole country, is capable of having 
a fixed yearly rate ſet upon it by the magiſtrate ; but 
land is not. But though, in the uniformity of its legal 
worth, one hundred pounds of lawful money being 
all through England equal in its current value to any 8 
other one hundred pounds of lawful money, (becauſe ; 
by virtue of the law it will every-where paſs for as 
much ware; or debt, as any other hundred pounds) is 
capable to have its yearly hire valued better than land: 
yet in reſpect of the varying need, and neceſſity of 
money, (which changes with the increaſe, or decay of 
money, or trade; in a country) it is as little capable 
to have its yearly hire fixed by law, as land itſelf. For 
were all the land in Rumney-marſh; acre” for acre, 
equally good, that is, did conſtantly produce the ſame 
quantity of equally good hay, or graſs, one as another, 
the rent of it, under that conſideration, of every acre 
being of an equal worth, would be capable of being 
regulated by law; and one might as well enact, that no 
acre of land' in Rumney-marſh ſhall be let for above 
forty ſhillings per annum, as that no hundred pounds 
ſhall be let for above four pounds per annum. But 
no-body can think it fit (ſince by reaſon of the equal 
value of that land it can) that therefore the rent of the 
land in Rumney-marſh ſhould be regulated by law. For 
ſuppoſing all the land in Rumney-marſh, or in Enge 
land, were all of ſo equal a worth, that any one acre, 
compared at the ſame time to any one other, were equally 


ch in reſpect of its product; yet the ſame acre, 
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compared with itſelf in different times, would not, in 
reſpect of rent, be of equal value. And therefore, N 
would have been an unreaſonable thing, if in the time 
of Henry VII. the rent of land in Rumney-marſh had 
been ſettled by a law, according to the judged value of 
it at that time, and the ſame law, limiting the rent 
perhaps to 5s. per acre, have continued ſtill. | The ab- 
ſurdity. and impracticableneſs of this every one ſees, at 
the rſt propoſal, and readily. concludes within him- 
ſelf, that things muſt be left to find their own price; 
and it is impoſſible, in this their conſtant mutability, 
for human foreſight to ſet rules and bounds to their con- 
ſtantly varying proportion and uſe, which wall always 
regulate their value. ; 

They, who conſider things beyond their names, will 
find, that money, as well as all other commodities, is 
liable to, the ſame oy $ and. inequalities : nay, in 
this reſpect of the variety of its value, brought in by 
time, in the ſucceſſion of affairs, the rate of money is 
"leſs capable of being regulated by a law, in any coun- 
try, than the rent of land. Becauſe, to the quick 

changes, that happen in trade, chis too muſt be added, 
that. money may be brought in, or. carried out of the 
kingdom, which land cannot; and ſo that be truly 
worth fix. or eight per n this. year, which would 
yield but four the laſt. 

2. Money bas a value, as it is capable, by exchange, 
to procure us the neceſſaries, or conveniencies of life, 
in this it has the nature of a commodity; only with 
this difference, that. it ferves us commonly by its ex- 
C never almoſt by its conſumption. | But though 
the uſe men make of money be not in its conſumption, 
yet it has not at all a more ſtanding, ſettled value, in 
exchange with any other thing, than any other com- 
modity has; hut a more known one, and better fixed 
by name, number, and weight, to enable us to reckon 
what the proportion of ſcarcity and vent of one com 
1godity is te another. For ſuppoſing, as before, that 
half an ounce of ſilver would laſt year exchange for one 
buſhel of wheat, or for 1 lb. weight of lead; if this 
Year. * * ten times ſcarcer, and lead in the ſame. 
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quantity to its vent, as it was, is it not evident, that half 
an ounce of ſilver will ſtill exchange for 1 5lb. of lead, 
though it will exchange but for one tenth of a buſhel 
of wheat? and he that has uſe of lead will as ſoon take 
'151b. weight of lead, as half an ounce of filver, for 
one tenth of a buſhel of wheat, and no more. So that 
if you ſay, that money now is nine tenths leſs worth 
than it was the former year, you muſt "ſay ſo of lead 
too, and all other things, that keep the ſame propor- 
tion to money which they had before. The variation, 
indeed, is firſt and moſt taken notice of in money: 
ene that is the univerſal meaſure, by which people 
reckon, and uſed by every body in the valuing of all 
. things. For calling that half an ounce of filver half a 
crown, they ſpeak properly, and are readily underſtood, 
when they ſay, half a crown, or two ſhillings and ſix- 
ence, will now buy one tenth of a buſhel of wheat, 
25 do not ſay, that 151b. of lead will now buy one 
tenth of a buſhel of wheat, becauſe it is not generally 
uſed to this ſort of reckoning : nor do they ſay, lead is 
leſs worth than it was, though in reſpect of. wheat, 
lead be nine tenths worſe than it Was, as well as ſilver: 
only by the tale of ſhillings, we are better enabled to 
judge of it: becauſe theſe are meaſures, whoſe ideas by 
conſtant uſe are ſettled in every Engliſhman” s mind. 
This, I ſuppoſe, is the true. value of money, when 
it paſſes from one to another, 'in buying and ſelling ; 
where it runs the ſame changes of higher, or lower, as 
any other commodity doth : for one equal quantity 
| Whereof, you ſhall receive in exchange more, or leſs o 
another commodity, at one time, than you do at ano- 
ther. For a farmer that carries a buſhel of wheat t 
market, and a labourer that carries half a crown, ſhal 
find that the money of one, as well as corn of the other, 
ſhall at ſome times purchaſe him more or leſs leather, or 
ſalt, according as they are in greater plenty, and ſcar- 
city, one to another. So that in exchanging coined 
filver for any other commodity, (which is buying 
ſelling) the ſame meaſure governs the proportion yak 
receive, as if you exchanged lead, or wheat, or any 
a , commodity. That which regulates the price, 
D =: i. e. 
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i. e. the quantity given for money which is called buy- 
ing and ſclling) tor another commodity, (which is called 
bartering) is nothing elſe but their quantity in propor- 
tion to their vent. If then lowering of uſe makes not 
your ſilver more in ſpecie, or your wheat, or other 
commodities leſs, it will not have any influence at all 
to make it exchange for leſs of wheat, or any other 
commodity, than it will have on lead, to make it ex- 
change for leſs wheat, or any other commodity. 
Money therefore, in buying and ſelling, being per- 
fectly in the ſame condition with other commodities, 
and ſubject to all the fame laws of value, let us next 
Tee how it comes to be of the ſame nature with land, 
'by yielding a certain yearly income, which we call uſe, 
or intereſt. For land produces naturally ſomething 
new and profitable, and of value to mankind ; but 
money is a barren thing, and produces nothing ; ; but 
by compact transfers that profit, that was the reward of 
one man's labour,. into another man's pocket. That 
which occaſions this, is the unequal diſtribution of 
money Which inequality has the ſame effect too upon 
land, that it has upon money. For my having more 
money in my hand than I can, or am diſpoſed to uſe in 
buying and ſelling,” makes me able to lend: and ano- 
ther's Want of ſo much money as he could employ in 
trade” makes him willing to borrow. But why then, 
and. for what confideration doth he pay uſe? For the 
| ſame "reaſon, and up on as good. confi ideration, as the 
| tenant” pays rent for your Tad. For as the unequal 
diſtribution of land, (you having more than. you can, 
or will manure, and another leſs) brings you a tenant 
for your land; and the fame unequal "diftribution of 
money, (I. having more than J can, or will employ, and 
another leſs) brings me a tenant for my money: ſo my 
money is apt in grade, by the induſtry of the borrower, 
to produce Hef than ſix per cent. to the borrower, as 
well. as your land, by the labour of the tenant, is apt 
to produce more fruits, than his rent comes to; and 
therefore deſerves to be paid for, as well as land hy a 
Fearly rent. For though the uſurer's money would 
| ld him in no yearly e if he 0 not lend it, 
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(ſuppoſing, he employs it not himſelf) and ſo his fix 


er cent. may ſeem to be the fruit of another man's la- 
Tc yet he ſhares not near ſo much of the profit of 
another man's labour, as he that lets land to a tenant. 
For, without the tenant's induſtry, (ſuppoſing as before, 


the owner would not manage it himſelf) his land would; 
yield him little, or no profit. So that the rent he re. 
ceives is a greater portion of the fruit of his tenant's. 


labour, than the uſe is at ſix per cent. Fgr generally, 
he that borrows one thouſand pounds. at fix per- cent. 


and ſo pays fixty pounds per annum uſe, gets more 
above his uſe in one year, by his induſtry, than he that 
rents a farm of ſixty pounds per annum gets in two, 


above his rent, though his labour be harder. 


It being evident therefore, that he that has ſkill in 
traffic k, but has not money enough to exerciſe it, has 


not only reaſon to borrow money, to drive his trade 


and get a livelihood ; but as much reaſon to pay uſe for 
that money, as he, who haying ſkill in huſtandry, but 
no land of his own to employ it in, has not only rea- 


ſan to rent land, but to pay money for the uſe of it; 
it follows, that borrowing money upon uſe is not only, 
by the neceſſity of affairs, and the conſtitution of hu- 


man ſociety, unavoidable to ſome men; but that alſo 
to receive profit from the loan of money, is as equitable * 


and lawful, as receiving rent for land, and more toler- 
able to the borrower, notwithſtanding the opinion of 
ſome over ſcrupulous men. „ WE. 

This being ſo, one would expect, that the rate of 


| intereſt ſhould be the meaſure of the value of land in 
number of years purchaſe, for which the fee is ſold; . 
for 1091. per annum being equal to 190l.. per annum, 
and ſo to perpetuity ; and 1991. per annum being the 
product of 1009]. when intereſt is at 10 per cent. of 
1250 l. when intereſt is at 8 per cent. of 16661. or there- 
abouts, when intereſt is at 6 per cent, of 29091. When 
money is at 5; per cent. of 2500l. when money is at 4 
per cent, One would conclude, I ſay, that land ſhould . 
fell in proportion to uſe, according to theſe following 
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When money] | | per cent. J 483 
at | by for ], *| purchaſe. 
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But experience tells us, that neither in queen Eliza- 
beth nor Ling James the firſt's reigns when intereſt was 
at ten per cent. was land ſold for ten; or when it was 
at eight per cent. for twelve and a half year's purchaſe 
or any thing near the low rate, that high uſe required 
(if it were true, that the rate of intereſt governed the 
price of land) any more than land now yields twenty 
five years purchaſe, becauſe a great part of the monied 
men will now let their money upon good ſecurity, at 
four per cent. Thus we ſee in fact how little this rule 
has held at home: and he that will look into Holland, 
will find, that the purchaſe of land was raiſed there, 
when their intereſt fell. This is certain, and paſt doubr, 
that the legal intereſt 'can never regulate the price of 
land, fince it is plain, that the price of land has never 
changed with it, in the ſeveral changes have been made, 
in the rate of intereſt by law: nor now that the rate of 
intereſt is by law the ſame through all England, is the 
price of land every-where the ſame, it being in ſome 
parts conſtantly ſold for four or five years purchaſe, 
more than in others. Whether you, or I, can tell the 
reaſon of this, it matters not to the queſtion in hand: 
but it being really ſo, this is plain demonſtration againſt 
thoſe who pretend to advance and regulate the price of 
land by a law concerning the intereſt of money. 5 
But yet I will give you ſome of my gueſſes, why the 
price of land is not regulated (as, at firſt ſight, it ſeems 
it ſhould be) by the intereſt of money. Why it is not 
regulated by the legal uſe is manifeſt, becauſe the rate 
of money does not follow the ſtandard of the law, but 


the price of the market: and men, not obſerving the 


legal and forced but the natural and current intereſt 
of money, regulate their affairs by that. But why the 
rate of land does not follow the current intereſt of mo- 
ney, requires a farther conſideration. 9 


Al 
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aud raiſing the Value of Money. 39 
All things, that are bought and Told, raiſe and fall. 
their price, in proportion as there are more buyers or 
ſellers. -- Where there are a great many ſellers to a few 
buyers, there uſe what art you will, the thing to be 
fold will be cheap. On the other fide, turn the tables 
and raiſe up a great many buyers for a few ſellers, and 
the ſame thing will immediately grow dear. This rule 
holds in land, as well as all other commodities, and is 
the reaſoh, why in England, at the ſame time, that 
land in ſome places is at ſeventeen or eighteen years 
purchaſe, it is about others, where there are profitable 
manufactures, at two or three and twenty years pur- 
chaſe: becauſe there (men thriving and getting money, 
by their induſtry, and willing to leave their eftates to 
their children in land, as the ſureſt and moſt laſting 
+ proviſion, and not ſo liable to caſualties as money in 
untrading or unfkilful hands) are many buyers ready 
always to purchaſe, but few ſellers. For, the land 
thereabout being already poſſeſſed by that fort of induſ- 
trious and thriving men, they have neither need, nor 
will, to ſell. -In ſuch places of manufacture, the riches 
of the one not ariſing from the ſguandering and waſte 
of another, (as it doth in other places, where men live 
lazily upon the product of the land) the induſtry of the 
people, bringing in increaſe of wealth from remote 
parts, makes plenty of money there, without the im- 
poveriſhing of their neighbours. And, when the thriv- 
ing tradeſman has got more than he can well employ 
in trade, his next thoughts are to look out for a pur- 
chaſe; but it muſt be a purchaſe in the neighbourhood, 
where the eſtate may be under his eye, and within con- 
venient diſtance, that the care and pleaſure of his farm 
may not take him off from the engagements of his call- 
ing, nor remove his children too far from him, or the 
trade he breeds them up in. This ſeems to be the rea- 
ſion, why in places, wherein thriving manufactures have 
erected themſelves, land has been obſerved to ſel] quicker, 
and for more years purchaſe than in other places, as 
about Hallifax in the north, Taunton and Exeter in the 
VVV © 1 
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This i is that then, which makes land, as well as other 

things, dear: plenty of buyers, and but few ſellers : 

ad f, by the rule of contraries, N of ſellers and 
He buyers makes land cheap. 

He, that will juſtly eſtimate the value of any thing, 
muſt conſider its quantity in proportion to its vent, for 
this alone regulates the price. The value of any thing, 

| compared with itſelf or with, a ſtanding meaſure, is 
= kb in as its quantity is leſs i in proportion to its vent: 
t, in comparing it, or exchanging it with any other 
thing, the quantity and vent of that thing too muſt be 
allowed for, in the computation of their value. But, 
becauſe the deſire of money is conſtantly almoſt every- 
where the. ſame, | its vent varies very little, but as its 
ener ſcarcity. enhances its price, and increaſes the 
cramble: there being nothing elſe that does eaſily ſup- 
| ply the want of it: the leſlening its quantity, there- 
ore, always. increaſes. its price, and makes an equal 
Thust of it exchan ge for a greater of any other thing. 
hus it comes to. paſs, that there is no manner of ſettled 
Proportion between che value of an ounce of ſilver and 
any other commodity: for, either varying its quantity 
in that country, or the commodity changing its quan- 
tity in proportion to its vent, their — 9 values 
change, i. e. leſs of one will barter for more of the 
other; though, in the ordinary way of ſpeaking, it is 
only ſaid, that the price of the commodity, not of the 
money, is changed. For example, half an ounce of 
ſilver in England, will exchange ſometimes for a whole 
buſhel of 1 ſometimes for half, ſometimes but A 
quarter, and this it, does equally, whether by, uſe it 
be apt to bring in to the owner fix in the hundred of 
its own weight per annum, or nothing at all: it being 
only the change of the quantity of wheat to its vent, 
ſuppoſing we have ſtill the ſame ſum of money in the 
kingdom; or elſe the change of the quantity of our 
money in the kingdom, ſuppoſing the quantity of wheat, 
in reſpect to its vent, be the ſame too, that makes the 
change in the price of wheat. For if you alter the 
quantity, or vent, on either fide, you preſently alter the 
Fick, but no other way in ins world. K 
N l vr. 
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Ky it is not the being, adding, increaſing, or di- 
miniſhing of any good quality in any commodity, that 
makes its price greater, or leſs ; but only as it makes 
its quantity, or vent, greater, or leſs, in proportion one 
to another. This ep e appear = two or three 
inſtances. 5 v. 

1. The being of: any good, and uſeful quat ity in any 
thing, neither increaſes its price, nor indeed makes it 
have any price at all, but only as it leſſens its quantity, 
or increaſes its vent; each of theſe in proportion to one 
another. What more uſeful or neceſſary things are there 
to the being, or well- being of men, than air and water? 
and yet theſe have generally no price at all, nor yield 
any money: becauſe their quantity is immenſely greater 
than their vent, in moſt places of the world. But, as 
| ſoon as ever water (for air ſtill offers itſelf every-where, 
without reſtraint, or incloſure, and therefore is no-— 
where of any price) comes any where to be reduced into 
any proportion to its conſumption, it begins preſently 
to have a price, and is ſometimes ſold dearer than wine. 
Hence it is, that the beſt and moſt uſeful things are 
commonly the cheapeſt ; becauſe, though their con- 
ſumption be great, yet the bounty of providence ' has 
made their production large, and ſuitable to it. 
2. Nor does the adding an excellency to any commo- 
dity raiſe its price, unleſs it increaſe its conſumption. 
For, ſuppoſe there ſhould be taught a way (which ſhould 
he publithed to the knowledge of every one) to make a 
medicine of wheat alone, that ſhould infallibly cure the 
ſtone: it is certain the diſcovery of this quality in that 
grain would give it an excellency very conſiderable: 
and yet this would not increaſe the price of it one far- 
thing in twenty buſhels, becauſe its quantity, or vent, 
would not hereby, to any ſenſible degree, be altered. 

3- Neither does the increaſing 'of any good quality, 
in any ſort of things, make it yield more. For though 
teaſels be much better this year than any were laſt, they 
are not. one jot dearer, unleſs they be fewer = or the: 

conſumption of them greater. 
4. Nor does the leflening the . qualities of any 
ſort af leſſen its price; which is evident in 


hops, 
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hops, that are uſually deareſt thoſe years they are worſt. 

But, if it happen to be a ſpecies of commodity, whoſe 
defects may be ſupplied by * other, the making of 
it worſe does leſſen its price, becauſe it hinders its vent. 
For, if rye ſhould: any year prove generally ſmutty, or 
grown, no queſtion it would yield leſs money than other- 
wiſe, becauſe the deficiency of that might be, in ſome 
meaſure, made up by heat, and other grain. But, if 

it be a ſort of commodity, whoſe uſe no other known 
thing can ſupply, it is not its being better, or worſe, 
but its quantity, and vent, is that alone ee regu- 
lates, and determines its value. 

To apply it now to money, as capable of different 
rates of intereft. To money, confidered in its proper 
uſe as a commodity paſling in exchange from one to 
another, alt that is done by intereſt, is but the adding 
to it by agreement, or public authority, a faculty, 
which naturally it has not, of increaſing. every year ſix 
per cent. Now, if public — ink uſe to four 
per cent. it is certain it diminiſhes this good quality in 
money one third. But yet this making the money of 
England not one farthing more than it was, it alters 

not the meaſures, upon which all changeable commo- 
dities increaſe, or fink their price; and ſo makes not 
money exchange for leſs of any commodity, than it 
would without this alteration of its intereſt. If lefſen- 
ing uſe to four per cent. ſhould at all alter the-quantity ' 
of money, and make it leſs, it would make money, as 
it has the nature of a commodity, dearer, i. c. a leſs 
quantity of money would exchange for a greater quan- 
tity of another commodity, than it would before. This 
perhaps will appear a little plainer by theſe following 0 
1 BY 
That the intrinſic, natural worth. of any thing, 
| 3 in its fitneſs to fupply the neceſſities, or ſerve 
the conveniencies of human life; and the more neceſ- 8 
ſary it is to our being, or the more it contributes to our 
well-being, the greater is its worth. But yet, 
2. That there is no ſuch intrinſic, natural ſettled 
value in any thing, as to make any aſſigned quantity of 
it * worth any afſigned quantity of . ö 
3. The 
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3. The marketable. value of any aſſigned quantities of 
two, or more commodities, are (pro hic & nunc) equal, 
when they will exchange one for another. As, ſup- 
poſing one buſhel of wheat, two buſhels of barley, thirty 

pounds of lead, and one ounce of filver, will now in 
the market be taken one for another, they are then of 
equal worth: and, our coin being that which Engliſh-. 
men reckon by, an Engliſhman would ſay, that now 
one buſhel of wheat, two buſhels of barley, thirty pounds 
of lead, and one ounce of filver, were equally worth five 
ſhillin 1 
4. The change of this marketable value of any com- 
e in reſpect of mother commodity, or in reſpect 
of a ſtanding, common meaſure, is not the altering of 
any intrinſic value, or quality, in the commodity ; (for 
muſty and ſmutty corn will ſell dearer at one time, than 
the clean and ſweet at another) but the alteration of 
ſome proportion, Which chat commodity bears to 2 
thing elſe. J 

5. This proportion in a all commodities, whereof o. ; 
ney is one, is the proportion of their quantity to the 
vent. The vent is nothing elſe, but the paſſing of com- 

modities from one owner to another, in exchange: and 
is then called quicker, when a greater quantity of any 
ſpecies of commodity is taken off from the owners of. 
it, in an equal ſpace of time. 3 

6. This vent is regulated, i. e. mae quicker | or 
ſlower, as greater or leſs quantities of any ſaleable com- 
modity are removed out of the way and courſe of trade: 
ſeparated from publick commerce; and no longer lie 
within the reach of exchange: © For, though any com- 
modity fhould ſhift hands ever ſo faſt, and be exchanged 
from one man to another; yet, if they were not thereby 
exempted from trade and. ſale; and did not ceaſe to be 
any longer traffic, this would not at all make, or quicken 
their vent. But this, ſeldom. or never happening, makes. 
very little or no alteration.-. + * 

T7 Things are removed out of the market, or hands i 
of commerce, and ſo their vent altered three Ways; 
1. By conſumption, when the commodity in its uſe is 
deſtroyed, as, meat, drink, and cloaths, &c. all that 


18 
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is ſo conſumed is quite gone out of the trade of the 
world. 2. By exportation; and all that is ſo carried 
away, is gone out of the trade of England, and con- 
cerns Engliſhmen no more in the price of their com- 
modities among themſelves for their own uſe, than if it 
were out of the world. 3. By buying and laying up for 
a man's private uſe. For what is by any of theſe ways 
ſhut out of the market, and no longer moveable, by 
the hand of commerce, makes no longer any part of 
merchantable ware, and fo, in reſpect of trade, and the 
quantity of any commodity, is not more conſiderable 
than if it were not in being. All theſe three termi- 
nating at laſt in conſumption of all commodities, (ex- 
cepting only jewels and plate, and ſome few others, 
which wear out but inſenſibly) may properly enough 
paſs under that name. Engroſſing too has ſome influ. 
ence on the preſent vent: but this iricloſing ſome con- 
ſiderable part of any commodity, (for if the engroſſing 
be of all the commodity, and it be of general uſe, the 
price is at the will of the engroſſer out of the free com- 
mon of trade, only for ſome time, and afterwards re- 
turning again to ſale, makes not uſually ſo ſenſible and 
general an alteration in the vent, as the others do: but 
yet influences the price, and the vent more, according 
as it extends itſelf to a larger portion of the commo. | 
dity, and hoards it up longer. 

8. Moſt other portable comhodicies. (excepting 
jewels, plate, &c.) decaying quickly in their uſe, but 
money being leſs conſumed, or increaſed, i. e. by ſlower 
degrees removed from, or brought into the free com- 
merce of any country, than the greateſt part of other 
merchandize ; and ſo the proportion between its quan- 
tity and vent, altering ſlower than in moſt other com- 
modities ; it is commonly looked on as a ſtanding mea- 
ſure, to judge of the value of all things, eſpecially | 
being adapted to it by its weight and en in 


coi 

1, 0m whilſt the Bing quantity of it is paſting 
up 5 down the kingdom in trade, is really a ſtanding 
meaſure of the falling and riſing value of other things, 
nt reference to one another; and che alteration of pred 
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is truly in them only. But if you- increaſe, or leſſen, 
the quantity of money, current in traffic, in any place, 
then the alteration of value is in the money: and, if 
at the ſame time wheat keep its proportion of vent to 
quantity, money, to ſpeak truly, alters its worth, and 
wheat does not, though it ſell: for a greater, or leſs 
price, than it did before. For money, being looked 
upon as the ſtanding meaſure of other commodities, 
men conſider and ſpeak of it ſtill, as if it were a ſtand- 


ing meaſure, though when it has varied its quantity, * 


is plain it is not. 


10. But the value or price of all commodities, 


amongſt which money paſſing in trade is truly one, 
conliſting in proportion, you alter this, as you do all 
other proportions, whether you increaſe one, or leſſen 
, cd ED 
11. In all other commodities, the owners, when they 
deſign them for traffic, endeavour, as much as they 
can, to have them vented and gone, i. e, removed out 
of the reach of commerce, by conſumption, exporta- 
tion, or laying up: but money never lying upon peo- 


ple's hands, or wanting, vent, (for any one may., part 
with it in exchange, when he pleafes;) the provident 
public and private, care is to keep it from venting, or 
conſuming, i. e. from exportation, which is its proper 
conſumption; and from hoarding up by others, which 
is a ſort of engroſſing. Hence it is that other commo- 
dities have ſometimes a quicker, ſometimes a ſlower 
vent: for nobody lays out his money in them, but ac- 
cording to the uſe he has of them, and that has bounds. 
But every body being ready to receive money without 

bounds, and keep it by him, becauſe it anſyers. all 
things: therefore the vent of money is always 
or more than enough. This being ſo, its quantiby': 
is enough to regulate and determine its value, without 
_ conſidering any proportion between its quantity and 


vent, as in other commodities. 


12. Therefore the leflening of uſe, not bringing one 
penny of money more into the trade, or exchange of 


any country, but rather drawing it away from trade, and 
ſo making it leſs, does not at all ſink its value, and 


Fi "make 
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make it buy leſs of any commodity, but rather 


13. That which raiſes the natural intereſt of money, 


is the ſame that raiſes the rent of land, 1. e. its aptneſs 
to bring in yearly to him that manages it a greater over- 
lus of income above his rent, as a reward to his la- 
our. That which cauſes this in land, is the greater 
quantity of its product, .in proportion to the ſame vent 
ro that particular fruit, or the fame quantity of product, 
in proportion to a greater vent of that ſingle commo- 
dity; but that which cauſes increaſe of profit to the 
borrower of money, is the leſs quantity of money, in 
proportion to trade, or to the vent of all commodities, 
taken together, and vice verſa. . 
4. The natural value of money, as it is apt to yield 
ſuch a yearly income by intereſt, depends on the whole 
quantity of the then paſſing money of the kingdom, in 
Proportion to the whole trade of the kingdom, i. e. the 
general vent of all the eee ee ut the natural 
value of money, in exchanging for any one commodity, 
is the quantity of the wy money of the kingdom, 
deſigned for that commodity, in proportion to that ſin- 
gle” commodity” and its vent. For though any ſingle 
man's neceſſity and want, either of money, or any ſpe- 
cies' of commodity, being known, may make him pay 
dearer for money, or that commodity, yet this is but a 
particular caſe, that does not at the fic time alter this 
conſtant and general rule. 1 12 9 
1. That ſuppofing wheat a ſtanding meaſure, that 


is, that there is conſtantly the fame quantity of it, in 


proportion to its vent, we ſhall find money to run the a 


ſame variety of changes in its value, as all other com- 
modities do. Now that wheat in England does come 
neareſt to a ſtandling meaſure, is evident by comparing 


wheat with other commodities, money, and the yearly 


income of land, in Henry the Seventh's time, and 


now; for ſuppoſing that primo Hen. VII. N. let 100 . | 


acres of land to A. for 6d. per annum per acre; rack 
rent, and to B. another 100 acres of land, of the ſame 


ſoil and ycarly worth with the former, for a buſhel of 


wheat per acre, rack- rent, (a buſhel of wheat about that 


= E p 
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time being probably ſold for about 6d.) it was then an 
equal rent. If, therefore, theſe leaſes were for years 
yet to come, it is certain that he that paid but 6d. per 
acre, would pay now 508. per annum, and he that paid 
a buſhel of wheat per acre, would now pay about 251. 
per annum, which would be near about the yearly value 
of the land, were it to be let now. The reaſon where= 
of is this, that there being ten times as much filver 
now in the world, (the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies 
baving made the plenty) as there was then, it is nine- 
tenths leſs worth now, than it was at that time; that is, 


it will exchange for nine-tenths leſs of any commodity 


now, which bears the ſame proportion to its vent, as it 
did 200 years ſince, which, of all other commodities, 
wheat is likelieſt to do; for in England, and this part 
of the world, wheat being the conſtant and moſt ge- 
neral food, not altering with the faſhion, not wing 
by chance; but as the farmers ſow: more, or leſs « 
which they endeavour to proportion, as near as can be 


gueſſed, to the conſumption, abſtracting the overplus 


of the precedent year, in their proviſion. for the next, 
and vice verſa; 1t muſt. needs fall out, that it keeps the 
_ neareſt pro * to its conſumption, (which is more 
ſtudied an ſigned in this, than other commodities) 
of any SO if you take it for ſeven or twenty years 
together : though perhaps the plenty, or ſcarcity of one 
year, cauſed, by. the accidents. of the ſeaſon, may very: 
much vary it from the immediately precedent, or fol- 
lowing. Wheat, therefore, in this part of the world, 
(and that grain, which is the conſtant general food of 
any other country) is the fitteſt meaſure to judge of the 
altered. value of things, in any long tract of time: and 


therefore, wheat here, rice in Turky, &c. is the fitteſt 


thing to reſerve a rent in, which is deſignęd to be con- 
ſtantly the ſame for all future ages. But money is the 


beſt meaſure of the altered value of things in a few: 
years: becauſe its vent is the ſame, and its quantity 


alters ſlowly. But wheat, or any other grain, cannot 
ſerve inſtead! of money, becauſe of its bulkineſs, and 


too quick change of its quantity; for had I a bond, ta 
%%% TT ON pay 


5 


of it, 
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me 100 buſhels of wheat next year, it might be a 
fourth part loſs, or gain to me; too great an inequality 
and uncertainty to be ventured in trade : beſides the 
different goodneſs of ſeveral Parcels of wheat in the 
ſame year. 

16. That, fuopoling any iſland Spalte dem the 
commerce of the reſt of mankind; if gold and ſilver, 
or whatever elſe, (ſo it be laſting) be their money, if 


they have but a certain quantity of it, and can give no 


more, that will be a ſteady, nen meaſure of the Va- 
lue of all other things. 

17. That, if in any country they uſe 50 money any 
laſting material, whereof there is not any more to be 
got, and ſo cannot be increaſed, or being of no other 
uſe, the reſt of the world does not value it, and ſo it is 
not like to be diminiſhed, this alſo would be a ſteady, 
n meaſure of the value of other commodities. 
hat, in a country, where they had ſuch a ſtand- 
ing meaſure, any quantity of that money (if it were but 

ſo much, that every body might have ſome) would ſerve 

to drive any proportion of trade, whether more or leſs; 
there being counters enough to reckon by, and the va- 
lue of the pledges being ſtill ſuffictent, as conſtantly 
increaſing with the plenty of the commodity. But theſe 
three laſt, being built on ſuppoſitions, that are not like 
to be found in the practice of "mankind, ſince navigation 
and commerce have brought all parts acquainted with 
one another, and introduced the uſe of gold and filver 


money, into all trading parts of the world; they ſerve 


rather to give us ſomeè light into the nature of money, 
than to teach here a new meaſure of traffic. Though it 
be certain, that that part of the world, which bred moſt 


of our a and ſilver, uſed leaſt of it in exchange, ng : 


uſed it not fag money at all. 

19. eee in any country, that hath com- 
merce with the reſt of the world, it is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble now to be without the uſe of ſilver coin; and hav- 


money of that, and accounts kept in ſuch money, 
it is impoſſible to have any ſtanding, unalterable mea- 


ſure of we VANE of things ; for whilſt the mines ſup- 
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ply to mankind more than waſtes and conſumes in its 
uſe, the quantity of it will daily grow greater, in re- 
fpect of other commodities, and its value leſs. ; 
29. That in a country, that hath open commerce with 
the reſt of the world, and uſes money, made of the 


ſame materials with cheir neighbours, any quantity of 


that money will not ſerve to drive any quantity of trade ; 
but there muſt be. a certain proportion between their 
money and trade. The reaſon whereof is this, becauſe 


to keep your trade going without loſs, your commodi- 
ties amongſt you muſt Keep an equal, or at leaſt near 
the price of the ſame ſpecies of commodities in the 


neighbouring countries : which they cannot do, if your 


money be far leſs than in other countries: for then either 
your commodities muſt be ſold very cheap, or a great 
part of your trade muſt ſtand ſtill, there not being mo- 
ney enough in the country to pay for them (in their 
ſhifting of hands) at that high price, which the plenty, 


and conſequently low value of money, makes them at 


in another country; for the value of money, in gene- 
ral, is the quantity of all the money in the world, in pro- 


portion to all the trade: but the value of money in any 


one country, is the preſent quantity of the current mo- 
ney in that country, in proportion to the preſent trade. 
Suppoſing then, that we had now in England but half 
as much money as we had ſeven years ago, and yet had 
ſtill as much yearly product of commodities, as pany 
hands to work them, and as many brokers to diſpe 
them, as before ; and that the reſt of the world we ade 
with had as much money as they had before, (for it is 
likely they ſhould have more by our moiety ſhared 
amongſt them) it is certain, that either half our rents 


ſhould not be paid, half our commodities not vented, 


and half our labourers not employed, and ſo half the 

trade be clearly loſt; or elſe, that every one of theſe 
muſt receive but half the money for their commodities 

and labour they did before, and but half ſo much as our 
neighbours do receive, for the ſame labour, and the 

fame natural product at the ſame time. Such a ſtate 

of poverty as this, though it will. make no ſcarcity 

of our native commodities. amongſt us, *. it will have 

a ill conſequences. 
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I. It will make our native commodities vent very 
cheap. „ | | 8 
2. It will make all foreign commodities very dear, 
both which will make us poor; for the merchant, mak- 
ing filver and gold his meaſure, and conſidering what 
the foreign commodity coſts him (7. e. how many 
ounces of filver) in the country where money is more 
plenty, 1. e. cheaper; and conſidering too, how many 
' ounces of filver it will yield him in another country, 
will not part with it here, but for the ſame quantity of 
ſilver, or as much as that ſilver will buy here of cur 
. commodity, which will be a great deal more than in 
another place; ſo that, in all our exchange of native 
for foreign commodities, we ſhall pay double the value 
that any other country does, where money is in greater 
plenty. This indeed will make a dearneſs, and in time 
a ſcarcity of foreign commodities ; which is not the 
[worſt inconveniency that it brings upon us, ſuppoſing 
them not abſolutely neceſſary. But, | "+24 
3. It endangers the drawing away our people, both 
_ handicrafts, mariners, and ſoldiers, who are apt to go 
Where their pay is beſt, which will always be where 
there 1s greateſt plenty of money, and in time of war' 


- , « muſt needs bring great diſtreſs. 
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21. Upon this meaſure too it is, that the variation of 
exchange of money between ſeveral countries does ſome- 
what depend: for it is certain that one ounce of filver. 
is always of equal value to another ounce of filver, con- 
ſidered in its intrinſic worth, or in reference to the uni- 
verſal trade of the world: but it is not of the ſame 
value at the ſame time in ſeveral parts of the world, 
but is of the moſt worth 'in that country where' there 
is the leaſt money, in proportion to its trade: and there- 
fore men may afford to give twenty ounces of ſilver in 
one place, to receive eighteen or nineteen ounces of 
' filver in another. But this is not all: to this then, (to 
find out thealteration of the exchange) the over-balance 
of the trade muſt be taken into conſideration. Theſe 
two together regulate the exchange, in all the com- 
merce of the world, and in both the higher rate of ex- 
change depends upon one and the ſame thing, v/z. the 
greater plenty of money in one country than in the _ 
| Sq only 
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only with this difference, that where the over-balance 
of trade raiſes the. exchange above the par, there it is 
the plenty of money which private metchants have 
in one country, which they defire to remove in 
another : but where the riches of the country raiſe 
the exchange above the par, there it is the plenty 
of the money in the whole country. In one, the 
merchant has more money (or debts, which is all 
one) ina foreign country, than his trade there will em- 
ploy, and ſo is willing to allow upon exchange to him 
abroad, that ſhall pay him ready money at home, 1, 2, 
3. &c. per cent. more or leſs, proportionably as his, 
or his countrymen's plenty of ready money abroad, the 
danger of leaving it there, or the difficulty of bringing 
it home in ſpecie, and his preſent need of money at 
home, is greater or leſs: in the other, the whole coun- 
try has more money, than can well be employed in the 
trade thereof, or at leaſt the proportion of the money 
to the trade is greater than in the neighbouring country, 
where the exchange is below the par. 

For, ſuppoſing the balance of trade to be equal be- 
tween England and Holland, but that there is in Hol- 
. land a greater plenty of money than in England, (which 

will appear by the lowneſs of the natural uſe in Hol- 
land, and the height of the natural uſe in England, and 
alſo by the dearneſs of food and labour in general in 

Holland, and the cheapneſs of it in England.) If N. has 

10,0001. in Holland, which the greater advantage he 
could make of it in England, either by uſe or pur- 
. Chaſe, tempts him to transfer into England, it is pro- 
bable he will give as much to a merchant in England, 
to pay him To, oool. in England, as the inſurance at 
chat time between Holland and England is worth. If 
this happens to be in a country, where the exportation 
of bullion is prohibited, he muſt pay the more, becauſe 
his venture, if he carry it in ſpecie, will be greater; 
and upon this ground, perhaps, the prohibiting the ex- 
portation of money out of England, under penalties, 
may be of ſome uſe, by making the rate of the exchange 
greater to thoſe countries, which import upon us more 
than they export in commodities ; and ſo retain ſome 
V FFV 
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part of che money, which their over-balance of trade 
.would carry away from us, 7 7 after all, "IE. we are 
 over-balanced i in trade, it muſt. 

But, fincethe Holland * cannot receive N. 5s 

10,000 in money in Holland, and pay him 10,0001. in 
England, unleſs his over-balance of trade make Eng- 
liſnmen indebted to him 10,0001. in money, which he 
is not like to take in commodiries, I think the over- 
_balance of trade is that, which chiefly raiſes the ex- 
change in any country, and that plenty of money in 
any country does it only for ſo much of the money as is 
transferred, either to be let out to uſe, or to be ſpent 
there; and though lending to foreigners upon uſe doth 
not at all alter the balance of trade between thoſe coun- 
tries, yet it does alter the xchange berween thoſe coun- 
tries for ſo much as is lent upon uſe, by not calling away 
"the money that mould follow the over-balance of trade, 
but letting i it reſt there, as If it were accounted for; all 
one as if the balance of trade were for ſo much Altkretdl. 
But this being not much, in compariſon of the general 
traffic between two nations, or at leaſt varying ſlower, 


the merchant too regulating the exchange, and not the 


uſurer. I ſuppoſe it is the preſent balance of trade, on 
Which the exchange immediately and chiefly depends, 


unleſs ſome accident ſhall make a great deal of money 
| be remitted at the ſame time from one place to another, | 


Which will for that time raiſe the exchange all one as an 

over- balance of trade; and indeed, when examined, is 
generally very little different from it. 

To be able to eſtimate the par, with the He and fall 
of the exchange, it is neceſſary to know the intrinſic 
value, 1. e. how much filver is in the coins of the two 
. countries, by which you reckon and charge the bill of 
exchange. 

Sir, Tf 1 have je! led a Title too far from one e thing 


to another, in the conſideration of money, I beg your 


1 pardon, hoping that theſe particulars will afford ſome 
light to our preſent ſubject. 


To return to the price of land. It is evident by What 
has been above ſaid, that the years purchaſe of land does 
not increaſe * the fall of Intereſt ; and the abating 


of 
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that good quality in money, of yielding yearly ſix per 1 
cent. to four, does not preſently ſo ſink its value, in re- iy 
ſpect of land, that one-third. more is required in ex- 12 
change : falling of intereſt from fix to four, will not 


raiſe land, from twenty to thirty years purchaſe; the 
riſing and falling of the price of land, as of other things, 
depends much on the quantity of land ſet to ſale, com- 
pared with the quantity of money deſigned for that traf- 
fic, or, which amounts to the ſame thing, upon the 
number of buyers and ſellers; for where there are many 
ſellers and few, purchaſers, though intereſt be leſſened, 
land will be cheap, as I have already ſhowed, At leaſt 
this is certain, that making a law to reduce intereſt, will 
not raiſe the price of land; it will only, by driving it / 
more into the banker's hands, leave the country barer 
of money ; whereby, if the price of land about Lon- 


dn ſhould be accidentally raiſed, that of remoter coun- 
tries would thereby have fewer purchaſers, and at lower 
This being ſo, that the low rate of land depends 
much on the great number of ſellers in proportion to 
purchaſers, the next thing to be enquired. into is, what 
makes plenty of ſellers? And to that the anſwer is ob- 
. vious, general ill huſbandry, and the conſequence of 
it, debts. If a neglect of government and religion, ill 
examples, and depraved education, have. introduced de- 
bauchery, and art, or chance, has made it faſhionable 
for men to live beyond their eſtates, debts will increafe 
and multiply, and draw with them a neceſſity on men, 
firſt of encumbering, and then ſelling their eſtates. This 
is generally the. cauſe why men part with their land : 
and I think there is ſcarce one inan hundred that thinks 
of ſelling his patrimony, till mortgages have pretty 
well eat into the freehold ; and the weight of growing 
debts force a man, whether he will or no, out of his 
poſſeſſions. When almoſt is there ever a clear and un- 
encumbered eſtate ſet to ſale? It is ſeldom a thriving 
man turns his land into money, to make the greater ad- 
vantage: the examples of it are ſo rare, that they are 
ſcarce of any conſideration in the number of ſellers. 
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This, I think, may be the reaſon, why i in queen Eli- 
zabeth's days (when ſobriety, frugality, and induftry, 
brought in dail y increaſe to the growing wealth of the 


kingdom) land kept up its price, and ſold for more 
years purchaſe than correſponded to the intereſt of mo- 


ney, then buſily employed in a thriving trade, which 


made the natural intereſt much higher than it is now, 
as well as the parliament then ſet it higher by law. 

On the contrary fide, what makes fcarcity of pur- 
chaſers? 

1. The ſame reaſon, ill huſbandry. When the tradeſ- 
man lives up to the height of his income, and the va- 
nity of expences either drains the merchant's coffers, 
or keeps them from overflowing, he ſeldom thinks of 
purchaſing. Buying of land is the reſult of a full 
and ſatiated gain: and men in trade ſeldom think of 
laying out their money upon land, till their profit has 
brought them in more than their tradecan well employ ; 
and their idle, bags, cumbering their cqunting-houles, 
put them upon emptying.them on a purchaſe. 

2. Another thing that makes a ſcarcity of buyers of 
land, are doubtful and ill titles: where theſe are fre- 
quent and fatal, one can no more expect that men, who 
have money, ſhould be forward to purchaſe, than ſhips, 
richly laden, to venture themſelves amongſt rocks and 
quickſands. It is no wonder ſuch ſeas ſhould not be 
much frequented, where the examples and remains of 
daily wrecks ſhow the folly and hazard of the venture, - 


| in the number of thoſe who have miſcarried. 


3. A general decay of trade diſcourages men from 
purchaſing: for this threatens an univerſal poverty, 
which is ſure to fall firſt and heavieſt upon land: The 
merchant, who furniſhes © the improvident landholder, : 
will not fail to have money for his wares with gain, 
whether the kingdom get by his trade or no, and he 


will keep his money rather employed in trade, which 


brings him in profit, (for the merchant may get by a 
trade that makes the kingdom poor) than lay it out in 


land, whoſe rent he ſees finking, and foreſees, by the 
courſe of trade, is likely to continue to do ſo. When 
ian „ to decay and ruin, the merchant ed 

monled 
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monied man, do what you can, will be ſure to ſtarve 
laſt: obſerve it where you will, the decays that come 
upon, and bring to ruin any country, do conſtantly firſt 
fall upon the land: and though the country gentleman, 
(who uſually ſecurely relies upon ſo much a year as 
was given in at his marriage ſettlement, and thinks his 
land an unmoveable fund for ſuch an income) be not 
very forward to think ſo; yet this nevertheleſs is an 
undoubted truth, that he is more concerned in trade, 
and ought to take a greater. care, that it be well ma- 
naged, and preſerved, than even the merchant himſelf. 
For he will certainly find, when a decay of trade has 
carried away one part of our money out of the king- 
dom, and the other is kept in the merchant and tradeſ- 
man's hands, that no laws he can make, nor any little 
arts of ſhifting property amongſt ourſelves, will bring 
it back to him again: but his rents will fall, and his 
income every day leſſen, till general induſtry and fru- 
gality, joined to a well-ordered trade, ſhall reſtore to 
the kingdom the riches and wealth it had formerly. 
This by the way, if well conſidered, might let us ſee, 
that taxes, however contrived, and out of whoſe hands 
ſoever immediately taken, do, in a country, where 
their great fund is in land, for the moſt part terminate 
upon land. Whatſoever the people is chiefly main- 
tained by, that the government ſupports itſelf on ; nay, 
perhaps it will be found, that thoſe taxes which ſeem 
leaſt to affect land, will moſt ſurely of all orher fall 
the rents, This would deſerve to be well conſidered, 
in the raiſing of taxes, leſt the neglect of it bring upon 
the country gentleman an evil, which he will be ſure 
I to feel, but not be able very quickly to remedy; 
or rents once fallen are not eaſily raiſed again. A tax 
laid upon land ſeems hard to the landholder, becauſe 
it is ſo much money going viſibly out of his pocket: 
and therefore, as an eaſe to himſelf, the landholder is 
always forward to lay it upon commodities, But, if he 
will thoroughly confider it, and examine the effects, 
he will find he buys this ſeeming eaſe at a very dear 
rate: and, though he pays not this tax immediately out: - "8 
of his own purſe, yet his - pong find it by a greater = | 
W 5 | want 
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Want of money there, at the end of the year, than that 
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comes to, with the leſſening of his rents to boot: 


＋ 


which is 2 ſettled and laſting evil, that will tick upon 


* OE 


him beyond the preſent. payment. 
10 make this clear, lex us ſuppoſe in the preſent ſtate 
of affairs in England, that the rents of England are 
twelve millions, and that the charge and neceſſities of 
the government require a ſupply of three millions from 
the parliament, which 1s laid on land. Here is one 
fourth part of his yearly income goes immediately out 
of the landlord's and landholder's pocket. This is a 
burden very apt to be felt. The country gentleman, 
Who actually pays the money out of his pocket, or finds 
it deducted out of his rent at quarter-day for taxes, ſees 
and very ſenſibly obſerves what goes thus out of his 
eſtate. But though this be a quarter of his yearly in- 
come, and, out of an eſtate of four hundred pounds a 
year, the public tax now openly takes away one hun- 
dred; yet this influences not at all the yearly rent of 
the land, which the rack -renter, or under-tenant, pays: 
it being the ſame thing to him, whether he pays all his 
rent to the king, or his landlord; or half, or a quarter, 
or none at all to the king; the caſe is all one to him, 
what hand receives his rent, when due: ſo trade flouriſhes, 
and his commodities go off well, he will be able to pay 
his rent on. This leſſens not any more the value of his 
farm, than an high or a low chief rent does, paid out 
of it to the lord of the fee: the tenant's bargain and. 
profit are the ſame, whether the land be charged, or not 
charged, with an annuity payable to another man. We 
Tee this in college leaſes, where though the college te- 
nant pays for it to the college ſome years five times as 
much as he does others, upon the varying rate of corn; 
yet the under-tenant feels not this alteration in the leaſt, - 
nor finds a reaſon to have his rent abated, becauſe a 
greater part of it is diverted from his landlord. All this 
s but ee the hand that receives the rent, without 
any influence at all upon the yearly value of the eſtate; 
which will not be let for one penny more, or leſs, to 
the renter, however, or 3 — the rent 
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he pays be divided. From hence it is evident, that 
taxes laid on land do not in the leaſt make rents fall. 
But ſuppoſe, to ſhift off the burthen from the land, 
ſome country gentleman ſhould think fit to raiſe theſe 
three millions upon commodities, to let the land go 
free. Firſt, it is to be conſidered, That fince the pub- 

lic wants require three millions, (for that we ſuppoſed 
for argument's ſake ; let it be three millions, or one 
million, that is all one;) and ſo much muſt go into 
the king's coffers, or elſe the neceſſities of the govern- 
ment will not be ſupplied: that for raiſing theſe three 
millions. on. commodities, and bringing ſo much into 
the exchequer, there muſt go a great deal more than 
three millions out of the ſubjects pockets. For a tax 
of that nature cannot be levied by officers, to watch 
every little rivulet of trade, without a great charge, eſpe- 
_ cially at firſt. trial. But ſuppoſing no more charges in 
raiſing it, than of a land-tax, and that there are only 
three millions to be paid, it is evident that, to do this 
out of commodities, they muſt, to the conſumer, be 
raiſed a quarter in their price; ſo that every thing, to 
him that uſes it, muſt be a quarter dearer. Let us ſee 
now who, at long-run; muſt pay this quarter, and where 
it will light. It is plain, the merchant and broker nei- 
ther will, nor can; for, if he pays a quarter more for 
commodities than he did, he will ſell them at a price 
proportionably raiſed. The poor labourer and handi- 
craftſman. cannot: for he juſt lives from hand to mouth 
already, and all his food, clothing and utenfils, coſting 
a quarter. more than they did before, either his wages 
muſt riſe. with the price of things, to make him live; 
or elſe, not being able to maintain himſelf and family 
by his labour, he comes to the pariſh; and then the 
land bears the burthen a heavier way. If the labourer's 
wages be raiſed in proportion to the increaſed rates of 
things, the farmer who pays a quarter more for wages, 
as well as all other things, whilſt he ſells his corn and 
wool, .cither at the ſame rate, or lower, at the market 
(ſince, the tax laid upon it makes people leſs forward 
to buy) muſt either have his rent abated, or elſe break 
and run away in his landlord's debt: and fo the yy 
| value 
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value of the land is brought down. And who then pays 
the tax at the year's end, but the landlord? when the 
tenant, not able to raiſe his rent by his commodities, 
either runs away in his landlord's debt, or cannot be 
continued in the farm, without abatement of rent : for, 
when the yearly charge in his farm is greater by the in- 
creaſe of the labourer's wages, and yet his product ſells 
cheaper by reaſon of the tax laid on his commodities ; 
how will the farmer be able to make up his rent at 
quarter-day ? For this may be worth our notice, that 
any tax laid on foreign commodities in England, raiſes 
its price, and makes the importer get more for his com- 
modity: but, on the contrary, a tax laid on your na- 
tive product, and home-made commodities, leſſens their 
price, and makes them yield leſs to the firſt ſeller. 

The reaſon whereof is plain. For the merchant im- 
porting no commodity, but what the neceſſity, or fa- 
ſhionable wantonneſs, of your people gives him vent 
for, will not only proportion his gain to the coſt and 
riſque, which he has been at before landing; but will 
expect profit of his money paid here, for any tax laid 
on it; and take advantage from thence to raiſe his price, 
above what his tax comes to; and if he cannot do that, 
he will trade no more in that commodity. For it being 
not the product of his farm, he is not tied to bring it 
to market, if he finds its price not anſwer his expec- 
tation there, but turns himſelf to other wares, which 
he finds your markets take off better. A merchant 
will never continue to trade in wares, which the change 
of faſhion, or humour amongſt your people, has made 
lefs vendible, though he may be ſometimes caught by 
a ſudden alteration. But that ſeldom happens in the 
courſe of trade, ſo as to influence the great bulk of it. 
For things of neceſſity muſt till be had, and things of 
faſhion will be had, as long as men have money, or 
credit, whatever rates they coſt, and the rather becauſe 
they are dear. For, it being vanity, not uſe, that makes 
the expenſive faſhion of your people, the emulation is, 
who ſhall have the fineſt, that is, the deareſt things, 
not the moſt convenient, or uſeful. How many things 
do we value, or buy, becauſe they come at dear —— 
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from Japan and China, which if they were our own ma- 


nufacture, or product, common to be had, and for a 
little money, would be contemned and neglected ? ? Have 
not ſeveral of our own commodities, offered to ſale at 
reaſonable rates, been deſpiſed, and the very ſame 
eagerly bought and bragged off, when ſold for French, at 
a double price? You muſt not think, therefore, that the 
raiſing their price will lefſen the vent of faſhionable, 
foreign commodities. amongſt you, as long as men have 
any way to purchaſe them, but rather increaſe it. French 
wine is become a modiſh drink amongſt us, and a man 
is aſhamed to entertain his friend, or almoſt to dine 
himſelf without it. The price is in the memory of man 
raiſed from 6d. to 28. and does this hinder the drinking 
of it? No, the quite contrary: a man's way of living 
is commended, becauſe he will give any rate for it: and 
a« man will give any rate rather than paſs for a poor 
wretch, or a penurious curmudgeon, that is not able, 
or knows not how to live well, nor uſe his friends 
civilly. Faſhion 1s, for the moſt part, nothing but the 


oſtentation of. riches, and therefore the high price of 


what ſerves to that, rather increaſes than leſſens its vent. 
The conteſt and glory is in the expence, not the uſe- 


fulneſs of it; and people are then thought and ſaid to 


live well, when they can make a ſhow of rare and fo- 


reign things, and ſuch as their neighbours cannot gy - 


to the price of. 


Thus we ſee how foreign commodities fall not in their 


price, by taxes laid on them, becauſe the merchant is 


not neceſſitated to bring to your market any but faſhion- 


able commodities, and thoſe go off the better for their 


high rate. But, on the contrary, your landholder being 


forced to bring his commodities to market, ſuch as his 
land and induſtry afford him, common and known 
things, he muſt ſell them there at ſuch price as he can 
get. This the buyer knows; and theſe home-bred 


commodities being ſeldom the favourites of your peo- 
ple, or any farther acceptable, than as great conveni- 


ency recommends them to the vulgar, or downright 


neceſſity to all; as ſoon as a tax is laid on them, every 


one makes as ſparing an uſe of them as he can, that he 
5 may 
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may ſave his money for other neceſfary or creditable. 


expences. Thus the price, which our native commo- 
dities yield the firſt ſeller, is mightily abated, and ſo 
the yearly value of the land, which produces them, 

If, therefore, the laying of taxes upon commodities 
does, as it is evident, affect the. land that is out at a 
rack-rent, it is plain it does equally affect all the other 
hnd in England too, and the gentry will, but the worſt 
way, increaſe their own charges, that is, by leſſening 
the yearly value of their eſtates, if they hope to eaſe 
their land, by charging commodities. It is in vain, in 
a country whoſe great fund is land, to hope to lay the 
public charge of the government on any thing elſe ; 
there at laſt it will terminate. The merchant (do what 


py can) will not bear it, the labourer cannot, and there- 
0 


re the landholder muſt: and whether he were beſt do 
it, by laying it directly where it will at laſt ſettle, or by 
letting it come to him by the ſinking of his rents, which 
when they are once fallen, every one knows are not 
eaſily raiſed again, let him conſider. 155 
_ Holland is brought as an inſtance of laying the charge 
of the public upon trade, and it is poſſibly. (excepting 


Come few ſmall free towns) the only place in the world 


that could be brought to favour this way. But yet, 
when examined, will be found to ſhow the quite con- 


trary, and be a clear proof, that lay the taxes how you 
will, land every-where, in proportion, bears the greater 
Hare of the burthen. The public charge of the go- 
_ ernment, it is ſaid, is, in the United Provinces, laid 
on trade. I grant it is, the greateſt part of it; but is 


the land excuſed, or eaſed by it? By no means; but, 
on the contrary, ſo loaded, that in many places half, in 
others a quarter, in others one eighth of the yearly value 
does not come into the owner's pocket: and if I have 
not been miſinformed, the land in ſome places will not 
Pay the taxes: ſo that we may ſay, that the charge of 
the government came not upon commodities, till the 
Land could not bear it. The burthen unavoidably ſet- 


tles upon the land | firſt, and when it has preſſed it ſo, 


that it can yield no more, trade muſt be brought in aid. 
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to help to ſupport the government rather than let all 
fink : but the firſt ſtreſs is always upon land, and as far 
as that will reach, it is unavoidably carried, lay your 
taxes how you will. It is known what a ſhare of the 
public charges of the government is ſupported by the 
trade of Amſterdam alone; as I remember that one 
town pays thirty-ſix in the hundred of all the public 
taxes raiſed in the United Provinces. But are the lands 
of Guelderland eaſed by it? Let any one ſee, in that 
country of land more than trade, what they make clear 
of their revenues, and whether the country gentlemen 
there grow rich on their land, whilſt the merchant, 
having the taxes laid on his commerce, is impoveriſh- 

ed? On the contrary, Guelderland is fo low and out of 
caſh, that Amſterdam has been fain, for many years, to 
lay down the taxes for them; which i is, in effect, to pay 
the taxes of Guelderland too. 
fle and contrive as you will, lay your taxes as 
yon pleafe, the traders will ſnift it off from their own 
gain; the merchants will bear the leaſt part of it, and 
eee poor laſt. In Holland itſelf, where trade is ſo 
ided, who, I pray, grows richeſt, the landholder, or 
the trader? Which of them is pinched, and wants mo- 
' "ney moſt? A country 'may thrive, the country gen- 
tleman grow rich, and his rents increaſe (for ſo it has 
been here) whilſt the land is taxed: but I challenge any 
one to ſhow me a country, wherein there is any conſi- 
Gderable public charge raiſed, where the land does not 
moſt ſenfibly feel it, and, in proportion, bear much the 
greater part of it. 

We muſt not, therefore, impute the falling of the 
rents, or of the price of land, to high intereſt; nor, if 
ill hufbandry has waſted our riches, hope by ſuch' kind 

of laws to. raiſe them to their former, value. I humbly 
conceive we ſhall in vain endeavour it, by the fall of 
intereſt. The number of buyers muſt be increaſed, and 
ſellers leſſened, which muſt be done by other ways, than 
regulating of intereſt, or elſe the landed- man will nei- 
ther find chapmen for his land, nor for the corn that 
grows. on it, at the rate he defires. \ 


> * : . * 
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But, could an act of parliament bring down intereſt 
to four per cent. and the lowering of that immediately 
raiſe the purchaſer's fine from 20 to 25 years purchaſe ; 
yet it may be doubted, whether this be fit to be made 
into a law, becauſe it would be of no advantage to the 
kingdom. For what profit would it be to the nation 
to make a law, that he who ſells land, ſhould inſtead of 
four have five hundred pounds of, the purchaſer? This, 
indeed, a little alters the diſtribution of the money we 
have amongſt us Engliſhmen here at home, but neither 
helps to continue what we have, nor brings. in more 
from abroad: which, being the only concernment of 
the kingdom, in reference to its wealth, is apt to be 
ſuppoſed by us without doors to be the only care of a 
parliament. For it matters not, ſo it be here amongſt 
us, whether the money be in Thomas, or. Richard's 
hands, provided it be ſo ordered, that whoever has it 
may be encouraged to let it. go into the current of trade, 

for the improvement of the general ſtock and wealth of 
the nation. 

As this increaſe of the fine, in the purchaſe. 96 land, 
is not an advantage to the kingdom; ſo neither is it to 
the landholder, who is the perſon, that, bearing the 
greateſt part of the burthens of the kingdom, ought, I 
think, to have the greateſt care taken of him, and enjoy 
as many privileges, and as much wealth, as the favour 
of the law can (with regard to the public-weal) confer 
upon him. But pray conſider: the raiſing the price of 
land in ſale, by increaſing the number of years purchaſe 
to be paid for 15 gives the advantage, not to the land- 
holder, but to him that ceaſes to be ſo. He, that has 
no longer the land, has the more money: and he, who 
has the land, is the poorer. The true advantage of the 
landholder is, that his corn, fleſh, and wool, ſell bet- 
ter, and yield a greater price; this, indeed, is a profit 
that benefits the owner of the land, and goes along with 
it: it is this alone raiſes the rent, and makes the poſ- 
ſeſſor richer: and this can only be done by increaſing 
our wealth, and drawing more money into England. 
Which the falling of intereſt, and thereby (if it could 
effect it) raiſing the purchaſe of land, is ſo far from 

Gong 
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doing, that it does viſibly and directly one way hinder 
our increaſe of wealth, that is, by hindering foreigners 
to come here, and buy land, and ſettle amongſt us. 

Whereby we have this double loſs; ; firſt, we loſe their 
perſons, increaſe of people being the increaſe both of 
ſtrength and riches. Secondly, we loſe ſo much mo- 
ney ; for, though whatever an Engliſhman gives to ano- 
ther for land, though raiſed to forty years purchaſe, be 
not one farthing advantage to the kingdom; yet what- 
ever a foreigner, who purchaſes land here, gives for it, 
is ſo much every farthing clear gain to the nation: for 
that money comes clear in, withour carrying out any 
thing for it, and is every farthing of it as perfect gain 
to the nation, as if it dropped down from the clouds. 

But farther, if conſideration be to be had only of ſel- 
lers of land, the lowering of intereſt to four per cent. 
will not be in their favour, unleſs by it you can raiſe 
land to thirty years purchaſe, which is not at all likely: 
and I think no-body, by falling of intereſt to four per 
cent. hopes to get chapmen for their land at that rate. 
Whatſoever they have leſs, if law can regulate intereſt, 
they loſe of their value of land, money being thus 
abaſed.- So that the landed-man will ſcarce find'his ac- 
count neither, by this law, when it comes to trial. 
And at laſt, I imagine, this will be the reſult of all 
uch attempts, that experience will ſhow that the price 
of things will not be regulated by laws, though'the en- 
deavours after it will he ſure to prejudice and incon- 
venience trade, and put your affairs out of order. 
If this be ſo, that intereſt cannot be regulated by law, 
or that if it could, yet the reducing of i it to four per 
cent. would do more harm than good : what then ſhould 
there (you will ſay) be no law at all to regulute intereſt ? 
I fay not ſo. For, 
„ neceſſary that dere mould be a ſtated rate 
of intereſt, and in debts and forbearances, where con- 
tract has not ſettled it between the parties, the law 
might give a rule, and courts of judicature might know 


what damages to allow. This . 2 ee HMould, 
be W nel 
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2. That in the preſent current of running caſh, which 
now takes its courſe almoſt all to London, and is en- 
groſſed by a very few hands in compariſon, young men, 
and thoſe in want, might not too eaſily be expoſed to 
extortion and oppreſſion; and the dextrous and com- 
bining money- jobbers not have too great and unbound- 

a power, to prey upon the ignorance, or neceſſity 
of borrowers. There would not be much danger of this, 
if money were more equally diſtributed into the ſeveral 
| quarters of England, and into a greater number of hands, 
| ein to the exigencies of trade. 

| If money were to be hired, as land is; or to be had 
as corn, or wool, from the owner himſelf, and known 
good ſecurity be given for it; it might then probably 
be had at the market (which is the true) rate, and that 
rate of intereſt would be a conſtant gauge of your trade 
and wealth. But, when a kind of monopoly, by con- 
ſent, has put this general commodity into a few hands, 
| it may need regulation, though what the ſtated rate of 
8 intereſt ſhould be, in the conſtant Songs of affairs, and 
flux of money, is hard to determine. Poſſibly it may 
be allowed, as a reaſonable propoſal, that i it ſhould be 
within ſuch bounds, as ſhould not, on the one ſide, 
0: eat up the merchant's and tradeſmen s profit, and 
ourage their induſtry ; nor, on the other hand, ſo 
low, as ſhould hinder men from riſquing their money 
in other men's hands, and ſo rather chooſe to keep it 
out of trade, than venture it upon ſo ſmall profit. 
When it is too high, it ſo hinders the merchant's gain, 
that he will not borrow; when too low, it ſo hinders 
the monied- man's profit, that he will not ed! and 
both theſe ways it is an hindrance to trade. | 

But this being, * haps, too general and looſe a. NA 
let me add, that if one would confider money, and land 
alone, in relation one to another, perhaps it is now at 
ſix per cent. in as good a proportion as 1s poſſible; ſix 
per cent. being a little higher than land at twenty years 
purchaſe, which is the rate pretty near, that land has 
generally carried in England, it never being, much over, 

nor under. For ſuppoſing 100l. in money, and land 
of 51. per ann, be of equal value, which is land at 
twenty 


4 
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twenty years purchaſe; it is neceſſary for the making 
their value truly equal, that they ſhould produce an 
equal income, which the 100l. at 5l. per cent. intereſt 
is not likely to do. 

1. Becauſe of the many, and ſometimes long inter- 
vals of barrenneſs, which happen to money more than 
land. Money at uſe, when returned into the hands of 
the owner, uſually lies dead there, till he gets a new 
tenant for it, and can put it out again; and all this 
time it produces nothing. But this happens not to land, 
the growing product whereof turns to account to the 
owner, even when it is in his hands, or is allowed for 
by the tenant, antecedently to his entering upon the farm. 
For though a man, that borrows money at Midſummer, 
never begins to pay his intereſt from our Lady-day, or 
one moment backwards; yet he, who rents a farm at 
Midſummer, may have as much reaſon to begin his 
rent from our Lady-day, as if he had then entered 
upon it. 

2. Beſides the dead intervals of ceaſing profir, 
which happen to money more than land, there is ano- 
ther reaſon why the profit and income of money let 
out, ſhould be a little higher than that of land; and 

that is, becauſe money out at intereſt runs a. greater 
riſque than land does. The borrower may break, and 
run away with the money, and then not only the intereſt 
due, but all the future profit, with the principal, is loſt 
for ever. But in land a man can loſe but the rent due, 
for which uſually too the ſtock upon the land is ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity: and, if a tenant run away in arrear of 
ſome rent, the land remains; that cannot be carried 
away or loſt. Should a man purchaſe good land in Mid- 
dleſex of 51. per ann. at twenty years purchaſe, and 
other land in Romney-marſh, or elſewhere, of the ſame 
yearly value, but ſo ſituated, that it were in danger to 
be ſwallowed of the ſea, and be utterly loſt, it would 
not be unreaſonable, that he ſhould expect to have its 
under twenty years purchaſe; ſuppoſe ſixteen and an 
half: this is to bring it to juſt the caſe of land at twenty 
years purchaſe ; and money at ſix per cent. where the 
uncertainty of ſecuring one's money may well be al- 
Vox. F lowey: ” 
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lowed that advantage of greater profit ; and therefore,” 
perhaps, the legal intereſt now in England at fix per 
cent. is as reaſonable and convenient a rate as can well- 
be ſet by a ſtanding rule, eſpecially if we conſider that. 
the law requires not a man to pay fix per cent. but ties 
up-the lender from taking more. So that if ever it falls 
of itſelf, the monied- man is ſure to find it, and his 1 in- 
tereſt will be brought down to it. 

High intereſt is thought by ſome a prejudice to trade: 
but if we look back, we ſhall find, that England never 
throve ſo well, nor was there ever brought into Eng- 
land fo great an increaſe of wealth ſince, as in queen Eli- 
zabeth's and king James I. and Charles I. time, when 
money was at ten and eight per cent. I will not ſay 
high intereſt was the cauſe of it. For I rather think that 


our thriving trade was the cauſe of high intereſt; every 


one craving money to employ 1n a profitable commerce. 
But this, I think, I may reaſonably infer from it, That 
lowering of intereſt is not a ſure way to improve either 
our trade or wealth. 

To this I hear ſome ſay, That the Dutch, Ckilful in- 
all arts of promoting trade, to out-do us in this, as 
well as all other advancements of it, have, obſerved this 
rule, viz. That, when we fell intereſt in England from: 
ten to eight, they preſently ſunk intereſt in Holland to 
four per cent. And again, when we lowered it to fix, 
they fell it-to three per cent. thereby to keep the advan- 
tage, which the lowneſs of-intereſt gives to trade. From 


whence theſe, men readily conclude, that the falling of 


intereſt will advance trade in TROY To which 1 
anſwer, 

1. That this looks like an argument rather made for 
the preſent occaſion, to miſlead thoſe who are credu- 


lous enough to ſwallow it, than ariſing from true rea- 


ſon, and matter of fact. For, if lowering of intereſt 
were ſo advantageous to trade, why did the Dutch ſo 
conſtantly take their meaſures only by us, and not as 
well by ſome other of their neighbours, with whom 


they have as great, or greater commerce than with us? 


This is A at > a to make one ſuſpect this 


ro 
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to be duſt, only raiſed to throw in people's eyes, and a 
| ſuggeſtion made to ſerve a purpoſe. For, 

2. It will not be found true, That, when we abated 
intereſt here'in England to eight, the Dutch ſunk it in 
Holland to four per cent. by law ; or that there was any 


law made in Holland to limit vhs rate of intereſt to three oy 


per cent. when we reduced it in England to fix. It ig 


true, John de Witt, when he managed the affairs. of 4 


Holland, ſetting himſelf to lefſen the public. debts, and 
having actually paid ſome, and getting money in a rea- 
dineſs to pay others, ſent notice to all the creditors, 
that thoſe, who would not take four per cent. ſhould 


come and receive their money. The creditors. finding 


him in earneſt, and knowing not how-otherwiſe to em- 
ploy their money, accepted his terms, and changed their 
obligations into four per cent. whereas before they were 


at five, and ſo (the great loans of the country being to 


the ſtate) it might be ſaid in this ſenſe, That the Fate 


of intereſt was reduced lower at that time: but that it 


was done by a law, forbidding to take higher intereſt 


| than four per cent. that I deny, and require any one ta 
ſhow. Indeed, upon good ſecurity, one might lately 


have bene money in Holland at three, and three 


| and a half per cent. bur not by virtue of any law, but 


the natural rate of intereſt. And I appeal to the men, 
learned in the law of De whether Af year Le 


Oo * 


ther in tar courts he ſhould not recover the. er 0 | 


contracted for, if it were ten per cent. So that, if 


money be to be borrowed by honeſt and reſponſible men. 


at three, or three and an half per cent. it is not by the 
force of ſtatutes and edicts, but by the natural courſe 

of things; which will always bring. intereſt upon good 
15 ſecurity low, where there is a great deal of money ta 
be lent, and little good ſecurity, in proportion, to be 
had. Holland is a country, where the land makes A 


very little part of the ſtock of the country. Trade is 


their great fund; and their eſtates lie generally in mo- 
ney: ſo that all, who are not. traders, generally ſpeak- 
| ing, a are lenders : of which there are ſo many, whoſe 
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income depends upon intereſt, that if the States were 
. not mightily in debt, but paid every one their princl- 


pal, inſtead of the four per cent. uſe, which they give, 
there would be ſo much more money than could be uſed, 


or would be ventured in trade, that money there would 


de at two per cent. or under, unleſs they found a way 


to put it out in foreign countries. 
Intereſt, I grant theſe men, is low in Holland: but 


it is fo, not as an effect of law, or the politic contri- 


vance of the government, to promote trade; but as the 
conſequence of great plenty of ready money, when their 


. Intereſt firſt fell. 1 ſay, when it firſt fell: for being 
once brought low, and the public having borrowed a 


great part of private men's money, and continuing in 


debt, it muſt continue ſo, though the plenty of money, 


Which firſt brought intereſt low, were very much de- 


cayed, and a great part of their wealth were really gone. 


For, the debt of the ſtate affording to the creditors a 
conſtant yearly income, that is looked on as a ſafe re- 


venue, and accounted as valuable as if it were in land 


and accordingly they buy it one of another: and whe- 


ther there be any money in the public coffers or no, he, 


who has to the value of ten thouſand pounds owing 


him -from the States, may ſell it every day in the 


week, and have ready money for it: this credit is ſo 
great an advantage to private men, who know not elſe 


| what to do with their ſtocks, that, were the States now 


in a condition to begin to pay their debts, the credi- 


tors, rather than take their money out, to lie dead by 
them, would let it ſtay in, at lower intereſt, as they 
did ſome years ſince, when they were called on to 5 


and receive their money. This is the ſtate of no 
in Holland: their plenty of money, and paying t eir 


blic debts, ſome time ſince lowered their intereſt. 
ut it was not done by the command and limitation of 


aà law, nor in conſequence of our reducing it here by 


* 


or ſix, or ten per cent. 


law to ſix per cent. For I deny, that there is any law 
there yet, to forbid 3 of money for above three, 

hatever ſome here ſuggeſt, 
rey one there ww" hire out his money, as freely as he 


9 | does 


. 
* 
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does any thing elſe, for what rate he can get; and, the 


- 


bargain being made, the law will enforce the borrower 


ro ay it. 5 : Ds DEE 5 | 
grant low intereſt, where all men conſent to it, is 


an advantage to trade, if merchants will regulate their 


gains accordingly, and men be perſuaded to lend to 


them: but can it be expected, when the public gives 


ſeven or eight, or ten per cent. that private men, 


whoſe ſecurity is certainly no better, ſhall have for 


four? And can there be any thing ſtranger, than that 


the ſame men, who look on, and therefore allow high - 
uſe as an encouragement to lending to the Chequer, 


ſhould think low uſe ſhould: bring money into trade? 
The States of Holland, ſome few years ſince, paid but 
four percent. for the money they owed :: if you propoſe 


them for an example, and intereſt be to be regulated 
by a law, try whether you can do ſo here, and bring 


men to lend it to the public at that rate. This would, 


be a benefit to the kingdom, and abate a great part 


of our public charge. If you cannot do that, confeſs 


that it is not the law in Holland has brought the in- 


tereſt there ſo low, but ſomething elſe, and that which 
will make the States, Or. any. body elſe, pay dearer 


now, if either their credit be leſs, or money there 
ſcarcer. JV 


An infallible ſign of your decay of wealth is the 


falling of rents, and the raiſing of them would be worth 


1 


the nation's care, for in that, and not in the falling 
of intereſt, lies the true advantage of the landed man, 


and with him of the public. It may be therefore not 


beſides our preſent buſineſs to inquire into the cauſe 


of the falling of rents in Englanccg. 


1. Either the land is grown barrener, and ſo th 
product is leſs, and conſequently the money to be re- 


ceived for that product is leſs; for it is evident, that 


he whoſe land was wont to produce 100 buſhels of 


wheat, communibus annis, if by long tillage and huſ- 


| handry it will now produce but 50 buſhels, the rent 


general, e 


\ 
1 


will be abated half, But this canngt be ſuppoſed 


n 
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2. Or the rent of that land is leſſened. 1. Becauſe 
the uſe of the commodity ceaſes: as the rents muſt 
fall in Virginia, were taking of tobacco forbid in Eng- 
land. 2. Or, becauſe ſomething elſe ſupplies the room 

of that product: as the rate of coppice lands will fall 
upon the difcovery of coal mines. 3. Or, becauſe the 


markets are ſupplied with the ſame commodity cheaper 


from another place: as the breeding counties of Eng- 
land muſt needs fall their rents by the importation of 


- Frith cattle. 4. Or, becauſe a tax laid on your native 


= eommodities, makes what the farmer ſells Shaper and 
labour, and what he buys, dearer. 

3. Or, the money in the country is leſs; for che 
exigencies and uſes of money not leſſening with its 
quantity, and it being in the ſame proportion to be em- 

Ployed and diſtributed ſtill, in all the parts of its cir- 
culation, ſo much as its quantity is leſſened, fo much 

muſt the ſhare of every one that has a right to this mo- 

ney be the leſs; whether he be landholder, for his 
goods; or labourer, for his hire ;- or merchant, for his 

' brokerage: Though the landholder uſually finds it 

flirſt; becauſe money failing, and falling ſhort, people 

| have not ſo much money as formerly to lay out, and ſo 
leſs money is brought to market, by which the price 
of things muſt neceſſarily fall. The labourer feels it 
next; for when the landholder's rent falls, he muſt 
| either bate the labourer's wages, or not employ, or not 
pay him; which either way makes him feel the want of 
money. The merchant feels it laſt ; for though he ſells 

* leſs, and at a lower rate, he buys alſo our-native com- 
modities, which he exports at a lower rate too, and will 

be ſure to leave our native commodities unbought, upon 

the hands of the farmer or manufacturer, rather than 
export them to a market, which will not afford him re- 
turns with profit. | | 

If one-third of the money. employed in trade were 
locked up, or gone out of England, muſt not the land- 
holders neceffarily receive one-third leſs for their goods, 
and conſequently rents fall; a: leſs quantity of money 
by one-third being to * diſtributed amongſt an equal 


number 
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number of receivers? Indeed, people not perceiving 
the money to be gone, are apt to. be jealous one of an- 
other; and each ſuſpecting another's inequality of gain 
to rob him of his ſhare, every one will be employing 
his ſkill and power the beſt he can to retrieve it again, 
and to bring money into his pocket in the ſame plenty 
as formerly. But this is but ſcrambling amongſt our- 
ſelves, and helps no more againſt our want, than the 
pulling off a ſhort coverlet will, amongft children that 
lie together, preſerve them all from the cold. Some 
will ſtarve, unleſs the father of the family provide bet- 
ter, and enlarge the ſcanty covering. This pulling and 
conteſt is uſually between the landed man and the mer- 
chant; for the labourer's ſhare, being ſeldom more 
than a bare ſubſiſtence, never allows that body of men 
time or opportunity to raiſe-their thoughts above that, 
or ſtruggle with the richer for theirs, (as one common 
intereſt) unleſs when ſome common and great diſtreſs, 
uniting them in one univerſal ferment, makes them for- 
get reſpect, and emboldens them to carve to their wants 
with armed force; and then ſometimes they break in 
upon the rich, and ſweep all like a deluge. But this 
rarely happens but in the male-adminiſtration of negledks 
ed, or miſmanaged government. 
The uſual ſtruggle and conteſt, as I ſaid before, in 
the decays of wealth and riches, is between the landed 
man and the merchant, with whom I may here join the 
monied man. The landed man finds himſelf aggrieved 
by the falling of his rents, and the ſtraitening of his 
fortune, whilſt the monied man keeps up his gain, and 
the merchant thrives and grows rich by trade. Theſe, 
. be thinks, ſteal his income into their pockets, build 
their fortunes upon his ruin, and engroſs more of the 
_ . Tiches of the nation than comes to their ſhare. He 
therefore endeavours, by laws, to keep up the value of 
lands, which he ſuſpects leſſened by the other's exceſs 
of profit: but all in vain. The cauſe is miſtaken, and 
the remedy too. It is not the merchant's nor monied 
man's gains that makes land fall: but the want of mo- 
ney and leſſening of our treaſure, waſted by extrava- 
_ expences, and a miſmanaged trade, which the land 


+ | always 
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; always firſt feels.” If the landed gentleman will. have, 
and by his example make. it faſhionable to have, more 
claret, ſpice, ſilk, and other foreign conſumable wares, 
than our exportation of commodities does exchange for, 
money muſt unavoidably follow to balance the account, 
and pay the debt; and therefore, I fear that another 
propoſal I hear talked of, to hinder the exportation of 
money and bullion, will ſhow more our need of care to 
keep our money from going from us, than a way and me- 
thod how to preſerve hen,. 
It is death in Spain to export money: and yet they, 
who furniſh all the world with gold and ſilver, have 
leaſt of it amongſt themſelves. Trade fetches it away 
from that lazy and indigent people, notwithſtanding all 
their artificial and forced contrivances to keep it there. 
It follows trade, againſt the rigour of their laws; and 
their want of foreign commodities makes it openly be 
carried out at noon-day. Nature has beſtowed mines 
on ſeveral.parts of the world : but their riches are only 
for the induſtrious and frugal. Whomſoever elſe they 
viſit, it is with the diligent and ſober only they ſtay ; 
and if the virtue and provident way of living of our 
anceſtors (content with our native conveniencies of life, 
without the coſtly itch after the materials of pride and 
luxury from abroad) were brought in faſhion and coun- 
tenance again amongſt us; this alone would do more to 
keep and- increaſe our wealth, and enrich our land, than 
all our paper helps, about intereſt, money, bullion, &. 
which, however eagerly we may catch at, will not, I 
fear, without better huſbandry, keep us from ſinking, 
whatever contrivances we may have recourſe to. It is 
with a kingdom as with a family. Spending leſs than 
our own commodities will pay for, is the ſure and only 
way for the nation to grow rich; and when that begins 
once ſeriouſly to be conſidered, and our faces and ſteps 
are in earneſt turned that way, we may hope to have 
our rents riſe, and the public ſtock thrive again. Till 
then, we in vain, I fear, endeavour with noiſe, and 
weapons of law, to drive the wolf from our own to one 
another's doors: the breed ought to be extirpated out of 
the iſland; for want, Ou in — ill management, 


and. 
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and nurſed up by expenſive vanity, will make the nation 2 


Yr, and ſpare nobody. 
If three millions were neceſſary for the carrying on 


the trade of England, whereof one million were for the 


landholder to maintain him ; another were for the 


ment of the labourer and hamdicraftſiman.; and the third 


were the ſhare of the brokers, coming to them for their 
care and pains in diſtributing; if one million of this 
money were gone out of the kingdom, muſt there not 
be one-third leſs to be ſhared. amongſt them for the 


product of their land, their labour and their diſtribu- 


tion? I do not ſay they will feel it at the ſame time. 


But the landholder having nothing, but what the pro- 
duct of his land will yield; and the buyer, according 
to the plenty or ſcarcity of money he has, always ſet- 


ting the price upon what is offered to ſale; the land- 


holder muſt be content to take the eee for what 


he brings thither; which always following the ſcarcity 
or plenty of money, if any part of our money be gone, 
he is ſure firſt to find it in the price of his commodi- 
ties; for the broker and merchant, though he ſell 
cheaper, yet he buys cheaper too: and he will be ſure 


to get his returns, or let alone a commodity which will 


not produce him gain: and whatſoever is ſo let alone, 
and left in hand, always turns to the landholder's 
loſs. 


Cs. that of our woollen ne foreign 


markets took off one-half, and the other half were con- 


ſumed amongſt ourſelves: if a ſenſible part (as one- 
third) of our coin were gone, and ſo men had equally 
one-third leſs money than they had, (for it is certain it 
muſt be tantamount, and what I eſcape. of-one-third 
leſs, another muſt make up) it would follow, that they 
would have leſs to lay out in cloaths, as well as- other 
things, and ſo would. wear them longer, or pay leſs for 
them. If a clothier finds a want of vent, he muſt either 
ſell cheaper, or not at all; if he ſell cheaper, he muſt 


alſo pay leſs, both for wool and labour; and if the la- 


bourer hath leſs wages, he muſt alſo pay leſs for corn, 


butter, cheeſe; fleſh, or elſe forbear ſome of theſe quite. 
* $a which caſes, the price of wool, corn, fleſh, and 


the 
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the other products of land are brought down, and the 
land bears the greateſt part of the loſs ; for wherever 
the conſumption, or vent of any commodity is ſtopt, 
there the ſtop continues on, till it comes to the land- 
holder; and, wherever the price of any commodity be- 
gins to fall, how many hands ſoever there be between 
that and the landholder, they all take repriſals one up- 

on another, till at laſt it comes to the landholder; and 

there the abatement of price of any of his commodities 

leſſens his income, and is a clear loſs. The owner of 
land, which produces the commodity, and the laſt buyer 

who conſumes it, are the two extremes in commerce ; 

and though the falling of any fort of commodity in the 

| Jandholder's hand does not prove fo to the laſt con- 
ſumer, the arts of intervening brokers and engroſſers 

keeping up the price to their own advantage, yet, when 
ever want of money, or want of defire in the conſumer, 
make the price low, that immediately reaches the firſt 
producer, bay between e hand intereſt to keep 
it up. 

Now as to the two firſt cauſes of falling of rents, 
falling of intereſt has no influence at all. In the latter 
it has a great part, becauſe it makes the money of Eng- 
land leſs, by making both Engliſhmen and foreigners 
withdraw, or-withhold their money; for that which is 
not let looſe into trade, is all one, whilſt hoarded up, as 
if it were not in being. 

I éhave heard it brought for a ſon, why intereſt 
ſhould be reduced to four per cent. that thereby the 
% landholder, who bears the burthen of the public 
charge, may be in ſome degree caſed by the Un; of 
« intereſt.” 
 _ This argument will be but right, if you ſay it wil 
eaſe the borrower, and lay the loſs on the lender. But 
it concerns not the land in general, unleſs you will ſup- 
poſe all landholders in debt. But I hope we may yet 
Think that men in England, who have land, have mo- 
ney too; and that landed men, as well as others, by 
their providence and good huſbandry, accommodating 
their expences to their income, 1 e from 
going | backwards in the ward: 11. 
ö | 5 * 
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That which i is urged, as moſt deſerving conſideration 
and remedy in the caſe is, © that it is hard and unrea- 
« ſonable, that one, who has mortgaged half his land, 
„ ſhould yet pay taxes for the whole, whilſt the mort- 
** gage goes away with the clear profit of an high in- 

" —_ To this I anſwer, 

. That, if any man has run himſelf in debt for the 
| e of his country, it is fit the public ſnould reim- 
burſe him, and ſet him free. This is a care that be- 
comes the public juſtice, that men, if they receive no 
rewards, ſhould at leaſt be kept from ſuffering, in hav- 
ing ſerved their country. But I do not remember the 

olity of any nation, who altered their conſtitution in 
5 vour of thoſe whoſe miſmanagement had brought them 
behind hand; poſſibly, as thinking the public little be- 
holden to thoſe who had miſemployed the ſtock of their 
country in the exceſs of their private expences, and by 
their example ſpread a faſhion that carries ruin with ir. 
Men's paying taxes of mortgaged lands, is a puniſh- 
ment for ill huſbandry, which ought to be diſcou- 
raged : but it concerns very little the frugal and the 
thrifty. 
2. Another thing to be ſaid in reply to this, is, that 
it is with gentlemen i in the country, as with tradeſmen 
in the city. If they will own titles to greater eſtates 
than really they have, it is their own faults, and there is 
no way left to help them from paying for them. The 
remedy is in their own hands, to diſcharge themſelves 
when they pleaſe ; and when they have once ſold their 
land, and paid their debts, they will no longer pay 
taxes, for what they own without being really theirs. 
There is another way alſo whereby they may be re- 
| lieved, as well as a great many other inconveniencies 
remedied ; and that is by a regiſtry: for if the mort- 
gages were regiſtered, land- taxes might reach them, and 
order the lender to pay his proportion. 
I have met with patrons of four per cent. who 
(amongſt many other fine things they tell us of) af- 
firm, © Thar if intereſt were reduced to four per cent. 
then ſome men would 2 waer at this low po 
4 | 5 « an 
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te and pay their debts ; others would borrow more than 
«« they now do, and improve their land; others would 
* borrow more, and employ it in trade and manufac- 
te ture.” Gilded words indeed, were there any thing 
ſubſtantial in them ! Theſe men talk as if they meant 
to ſhow us not. only the wiſdom, but the riches of So- 
lomon, and would make gold and filver as common as 
ſtones in the ſtreet : but at laſt, I fear, it will be but 
wit without money, and I wiſh it amount to that. It 
is without queſtion, that could the countryman and the 
tradeſman take up money cheaper. than now they do, 
every man would be forward to borrow, and deſire that 
he might have other men's money to employ ta his ad- 
vantage. I confeſs, thoſe who contend for four per 
cent. have found out a way to ſet men's mouths a wa- 
tering for money at that rate, and to increaſe the num- 
ber of borrowers in England, if any body can imagine 
it would be an advantage to increaſe them. But to an- 
ſwer all their fine projects, I have but this one ſhort- 
queſtion to aſł them: Will four per cent. increaſe the 
number of the lenders? If it will not, as any man at 
the very firſt hearing will ſhrewdly ſuſpect it will not, 
then all the plenty of money, theſe conjurers beſtow 
upon us, for improvement of land, paying of debts, 
and advancement of trade, is but like the gold and fil- 
ver, which old women believe other'conjurers beſtow 
ſometimes, by whole lapfuls, on poor credulous girls, 
which, when they bring to the light, is found to be no- 
thing but withered leaves; and the poſſeſſors of it are 
ſtill as much in want of money as evð er. 

Indeed, I grant it would be well for England, and I 

wiſh it were ſo, that the plenty of money were ſo great 
amongſt us, that every man could borrow as much as 
he could uſe in trade for four per cent.; nay, that men 
could borrow as much as they could employ for ſix per 
f But even at that rate, the borrowers already are 
far more than the lenders. Why elſe doth the mer- 
chant, upon occaſion, pay ſix per cent, and often above 
that rate, for brokerage? And why doth the country 


gentleman of 1000l. per ann, find it ſe difficult, * : 
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all the ſecurity he can bring, to take up 1000l. All 
which proceeds from the ſcarcity of money and bad ſe- 
curity; two cauſes which will not be leſs powerful to 
hinder borrowing, after the lowering of intereſt ; and I 
do not ſee how any one can imagine that reducing uſe 
to four per cent. ſhould abate their force, or how leſſen- 
ing the reward of the lender, without diminiſhing his 
riſque, ſhould make him more forward and ready to 
lend. So that theſe men, whilſt they talk that at four 
per cent. men would take up and employ more money 
to the public advantage, do but pretend to multiply the 
number of borrowers among us, of which it is certain 
we have too many already. While they thus ſet men a 
longing for the golden days of four per cent. methinks they 
uſe the poor indigent debtor, and needy tradeſman, as 
I have ſeen prating jackdaws do ſometimes their young, 
who, kawing and fluttering about the neſt, ſet all their 
young ones a gaping, but having nothing in their empty 
mouths but noiſe and air, leave them as * as hom 
me; 

It is true theſe men have fon out wy a cunning pro- 
ject, how, by the reſtraint of a law, to make the price 
of money one-third cheaper, and then they tell John a 
Nokes that he ſhall have 10,000]. of it to employ in 
merchandize, or cloathing ; and John a Stiles ſhall have 
20,0001. more to pay his debts; and fo diſtribute this 
money as freely as Diego did his legacies, which they 
are to have, even where they can get them. But till 
theſe men can inſtruc the forwar borrowers, where 
they ſhall be furniſhed, they have perhaps done ſome- 
thing to increaſe. men's defire, but not made money one 
jot eaſier to come by; and, till they do that, all this 
1ſweet' Jingling of money, in their diſcourſes, goes juſt 
to the tune of If all the world were oatmeal.” Me- 
thinks theſe undertakers, whilſt they have put men in 
hopes of - borrowing more plentifully, at eaſier rates, for 
the ſupply of their wants and trades, had done better 
to have bethought themſelves of a way how men need 
not borrow upon uſe av all: for this would be much. 
more advantageous, and altogether as feaſible. It is ag 
WF to diſtribute twenty Pair of ſhoes amongſt thirty 


men, 


1 
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men, if they pay nothing for them at all, as if they paid 
48. a pair; ten of them (notwithſtanding the ſtatute- 
rate ſhould be reduced from 6s. to 48. a pair) will be 
neceſſitated to ſit ſtill barefoot, as much as if they were 
to pay nothing for ſhoes at all. Juſt ſo it is in a coun- 
try, that wants money in proportion to trade. It is as 


eaſy to contrive how every man ſhall be ſupplied with 


what money he needs (i. e. can employ in improvement 
of land, paying his debts, and returns of his trade) for 


'nothing, as for four per cent. Either we have already 
more money than the owners will lend, or we have not. 


If part of the money, which is now in England, will 
not be let at the rate intereſt is at preſent at, will men 
be more ready to lend, and borrowers be furniſhed for 
all. thoſe brave purpoſes more plentifully, when money 


is brought to four per cent.? If people do already lend 


all the money they have, above their own occaſions, 
whence are thoſe, who will borrow more at four per 
cent. to be ſupplied ? Or is there ſuch plenty of money, 


and ſcarcity of borrowers, that there needs the reduc- 


ing of intereſt to four per cent. to bring men to take it? 

All the imaginable ways of increaſing money in any 
country are theſe two: either to dig it in the mines of 
our own, or get it from our neighbours. That four per 
cent. is not of the nature of the deuſing-rod, or virgula 
divina, able to diſcover mines of gold and ſilver, I be- 
lieve will eafily be granted me. The way of getting 
from foreigners, is either by force, borrowing, or trade. 
And whatever ways, beſides theſe, men may fancy, or 


propoſe, for increaſing of money, (except they intend 


to ſet up for the philoſopher's ſtone) would be much 
the ſame with a diſtracted man's device, that I knew, 
who, in the beginning of his diſtemper, firſt diſcovered : 
himſelf to be out of his wits, by getting together and 
boiling a great number of groats, with a deſign, as he 


ſaid, to make them plim, i. e. grow thicker. That 
four per cent. will raiſe armies, diſcipline ſoldiers, and 


make men valiant, and fitter to conquer countries, and 
enrich themſelves with the ſpoils, I think was never 
pretended. And that it will not bring in more of aur 
neighbour” s money 2 loan, than we have at preſent 

— 


— 
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among us, is fo viſible in itſelf, that it will not need 
aux proof; the contenders for four per cent. looki 

upon it as an undeniable truth, and making uſe of it 
as an argument, to ſhow the advantage i it will be to the 
nation, by leſſening the uſe paid to foreigners, who 
upon falling of uſe will take home their money. And, 
tor the laſt way of increaſing our money, by promoting 
of trade, how much lowering of intereſt is the way to 


that, I have, I W ſhowed you already. 


Having het met with a little tracꝭ, eutis a” 3 
ter to a friend concerning uſury, printed this pre- 
ſent year, 1660 ; . which gives, in ſhort, the arguments 
bp, ſome treatiſes, printed many years ſince, for the low- 


ering of hut ; z may not be amiſs e to 9 
them. 


$ EC 


9 AN high dane decays trade. The Ap 

« from intereſt is greater than the Profit 

; * from trade, which makes the rich merchants give 

ce over, and put out their ſtock to intereſt, and the leſſer 
« merchants break.“ 
Anſw. This was printed 1 in 1621, when intereſt was 

at ten per cent. And whether England had ever a more 

flouriſhing trade than at that time, muſt be left to the 

judgment of thoſe who have conſidered the growin 
_—_ and riches of this kingdom in queen Elizabeth's 

and king James I's reigns. Not that I impute it to 
high intereſt, but to other cauſes, I have mentioned, 

wherein uſury had nothing todo. But if this be thought 

an argument now in 1690, when the legal intereſt is ſix 

per cent. I deſire thoſe, who think fit to make uſe of it, 
to name thoſe rich merchants, who have given over, and 
po out their ſtocks to intereſt, | 

2. © Intereſt being at ten per cent. and in Holland 
* at fix, our neighbour merchants underſel us. 
. 

* 


. 


[ 
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* The legal intereſt being here now at ſix per 


cent. and in Holland not limited by law, our neighbour 
- merchants underſel us, becauſe they live more frugally, 


and are content with leſs profit. 
3. Intereſt being lower in Holland hes in Eng- | 


0 land, their contributions to war, works of piety, 
dec and all charges of the ſtate, are cheaper to them than 


e 
Anſw. This 55 a little a. 88 


tions, greater or leſs, I underſtand ; but contributions 


Cheaper or dearer, I confeſs I do not. If they manage 


their wars and charges cheaper than we, the blame is 
85 to be laid on high or low intereſt. 

4. © Intereſt being ſo high, prevents the building 
Jof ſhipping, which is the ſtrength and ſafety of our 
te iſland, moſt merchant-ſhips being built in Holland.” 

Anſw. Though this argument be now gone, ſuch 


| ſhips being prohibited by a law, I will help the author 


to one as good. The Dutch buy our rape-ſeed, make 
it into oil, bring it back to us, and ſell it with advan- 
tage. This may be as well ſaid to be from high intereſt 
here, and low there. But the truth is, the induſtry and 
frugality of that people, makes them content to work 


cheaper, and ſell at leſs profit than their neighbours, 
and ſo get the trade from them. 


5. The high rate of uſury e land ſell ſo cheap, 


_ © being not worth more than fourteen or fifteen years 


© purchaſe; whereas in Holland, where intereſt is at 


fix, it is worth abave twenty-five. So that a low 


« intereſt raiſes the price of land. Where money is 


F dear, land is cheap.” 


Anſw. This argument plainly confeſſes, that there is 
ſomething elſe regulates the price of land, beſides the 
rate of intereſt; elſe, when money was at ten per cent. 
here, ſhould Land have been at ten years purchaſe, whereas 
he confeſſes it then to have been at fourteen or fifteen. 
One may ſuppoſe, to favour his hypotheſis, he was not 
forward to ſpeak the moſt of it. And intereſt, as he 


ſays, being at ſix per cent. in Holland, land there ſhould 
have ſold, by that rule, for ſixteen and an half year's 


purchaſe ; whereas M fays, it was worth about twenty- 
five. 
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five. And Mr. Manly ſays, p. 33. That money in 
© France being at ſeven per cent. noble land ſells for 
c thirty-four and thirty-five years purchaſe, and ordi- 
© nary land for twenty-five.” So that the true con- 
cluſion from hence is, not what our author makes, but 
this, That it is not the legal intereſt, but ſomething 
elſe, that governs the rate of land. I grant his poſition, 
That where money is dear, land is cheap, and vice verſa. 
But it muſt be ſo by the natural, not legal intereſt. For, 
where money will be lent on good. ſecurity, at four or 
five per cent. it 1s a demonſtration that there is more 
than will be ventured on ordinary credit in trade. And 
when this plenty becomes general, it is a ſign there is 
more money than can be employed in trade; which 
cannot but_put many upon ſeeking purchaſes, to lay it 
out in land, and ſo raiſe the price of land, by making 
8 * by ers than ſellers. 
| t is not probable lenders will call in their mo- 
ws oy when they cannot make greater intereſt any | 
e Where. Beſides, rheir een, 8 land will be. - 
i | 
Anſw. Some unſkilful and timorous men will call in 
their money; others put it into the bankers hands. But 
the bankers and ſkilful will keep it up, and not lend it, 
but at the natural uſe, as we have ſhown. But how ſe- 
cCurities will be mended, by lowering of intereſt, is, 1 
confeſs, beyond. my comprehenſion. 
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Of raiſing our Coin. 


Beide now upon the conſideration of intereſt and 
money, give me leave to ſay one word more on 
this occaſion, which may not be wholly unſeaſonable at 
this time. 1 hear a talk up and down of raiſing our 
money, as a means to retain our wealth, and keep our 
money from being carried away. I wiſh thoſe, that 
uſe the phraſe of raiſing our money, had ſome clear 
notion annexed to it; and that then they would: exa- 
mine, Whether, that being true, it would at all ſerve. - 
*« to. thoſe ends, for which it is propoſed ?: 
Vor. . G The 


+ 
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The raiſttig of money, then, kgnifies" one of theſe two 
things ; either raifing the value of our money, or raiſing 


the enomination of our coin. 
The Raiſins the value of money, 'or any thing elfe, is 


nothitig, *Þut"the making a leſs quantity t it exchange 


For any ther” thing, than would have been taken for it 
before; v. 8. If 5s. will exchange for, or, (as we call 


| it) Puy a buſhel of wheat; if you can mäke 4s. buy 


1 


Ahorher buſhel of the fame Wheat, it is plain the value 
of your money is raiſed, in relpect of wheat, one fifth. 
But thus nothing can raiſe, or fall the value of your 
Meg, but the proportion of its Plenty, or ſcarcity, 

n proportion to the plenty, ſcarcity, or vent of any 


| other commodity, with which you compare it, or for 
| Which ,you would exchange . And thus filver, which 


makes the intrinſic value of money, compared with itſelf, 
under any ſtamp, or denomination of the ſame, or dif. 
ferent countries, cannot. be Taifed. For an ounce of 
Alver, *whether in pence, gtoats, or crownapieces, 
wers, or ducatoons; or in bullion, is, and always eter- 
nally PH be, of equal value to any other ounce of filver, 
Under, what "Ramp or denomination ſoever; unleſs it 
"can, be own that any ſtamp can add any new or bet- 
*ter. qualities to one parcel of filver, Which another Par- 
cel of fi Wer waits. 7 
Silver, "therefore, - being alw ays bf equal value to 
ſilver, the value of coin, compared with coin, is greater, 
leſs, or equal, only as it has more, leſs, or equal ſilver 
in it: and in this reſpect, you can by no manner of way 
raiſe, or fall your money. Indeed moſt of the filver of 
the world, both in money and veſſels, being alloyed, 
(i. e. mixed with ſome baſer metals) fine flver, ( e. 
filver ſeparated from all alloy) is uſually dearer than ſo 
much filyer alloyed, or mixed with baſer metals. Be- 
cauſe, beſides the weight of the flyer, thoſe who have 
nced of fine (i. e. unmixed filver; as gilders, Wire 


drawers, Kc.) muſt; according to their need, beſides 


an equal weight of filver, mixed with other metals, give 
In Overplus to reward the relmer's Tkill and Ains. 

2 in this. caſe, fine filver and” alloyed or mixed Ilver, 
are * as tro diſtinct commodities. But no mo- 


ney 
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ney being coined here, or almoſt any where, of pure, 
fine filver, this concerns not the value of money at all; 
wherein an equal quantity of filver is always of the ſame 
value with an equal quantity of ſilver, let ny famp or 
denomination be what it will. 

All then, that can be done in this rt myſtery of 
raiſing money, is only to alter the denomination, and 
Call that a crown now, which before, by the law, was 
but a part of a crown. For example: ſuppoſing, ac- 
cording .to the ſtandard of qQur law, 5s. or a crown, 
57 to weigh an ounce, (as it does now, wanting about 

rains) whereof one twelfth were copper, and eleven 

Rf filver, (for there-abouts- it is) it is plain here, 
it is the quantity of ſilver gives the value to it. For 
let another piece be coined of the ſame weight, wherein 
half the ſilver is taken out, and copper, or other alloy, 
122 into the place, every one knows it will be worth 

t half as much. For the value of the alloy is ſo in- 
conſiderable as not to be reckoned. This crown now 
muſt be raiſed, and from henceforth our crown-pieces 
- coined one twentieth lighter; which is nothing but 
changing the denomination, calling that a crown mow, 
Which yeſterday was but a part, VIZ. nineteen twentieths 
of a crown; whereby you have only raiſed 19 parts to 
the denomination formerly given to 20. For I think 
no- body can be ſo ſenſeleſs as to imagine, that 729 grains 
or ounces of ſilver can be raiſed to the value of 20 or 
that 19 grains or ounces of filver ſhall at the ſame. time 
exchange for, or buy as much corn, oil, or wine; as 
20; which is to raiſe it to the value of 20. For if 19 
ounces of ſilver can be worth 20 ounces- of ſilver; or 
Pay. for as much of any other commodity, then 18, 10, 
or one ounce may do the ſame. For, if the abating one 
twentieth of the quantity of the ſilver of any coin, does 
not leſſen its value, the abating nineteen twentieths of 
the quantity of the ſilver of any coin, will not abate its 
Value. And ſo a ſingle three-pence, or a ſingle penny, 
- being called a crown, will buy as much fpice, -or:filk, 
or any other commodity, as a crown-piece, which con- 
_ fains 20 or bo times as much filver: which ; is an abſur- 
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1 dity th great, that 1 think en will want eyes to 
.- Tee, and ſenſe to diſown. 


Now this raiſing your money, or giving a leſs quan- 


tity of ſilver the ſtamp and denomination of a greater, 
may be done two ways. 


[ 


1. By railing one ſpecies of your money. 
* 2% By raiſing all your ſilver coin, at once proporti- 
onably.; z which is the . I ſuppoſe, now . 


1. The raiſing of one ſpecies of your coin, beyond 


its intrinſic value, is done by coining any one ſpecies, 


* 


(which in account bears ſuch a proportion to the other 


N ſpecies of your coin) with leſs filver in it, than is re- 


quired by that value it bears in your money. 
For example: a crown with us goes for 60 pence, a 


P ſhilling for 12 pence, a teſter for & pence, and a groat 
for 4 pence: and accordingly, the proportion of filver 


in each of them, ought to be as 60, 12, 6, and 4. Now, 


jf in the mint there ſhould be coined groats, or teſters, 
that, being of the ſame alloy with our other money, 
bad but two thirds of the weight, that thoſe ſpecies 
are coined at now; or elſe, being of the ſame weight, 
were ſo alloyed, as to have one third of the filver, re- 
- . quired by the preſent ſtandard, changed into copper, 
and ſhould thus, by law, be made current ; (the reſt of 

your filver money being kept to the preſent ſtandard in 


weight and fineneſs) it is plain, thoſe ſpecies would be 


. raiſed one third part; that paſſing for 6d. which had 
but the filver of 4d. in it; and would be all one, as if 
5 ane ſhould by law be made current for 6d. and every 


in payment paſs for 9d. This is truly raiſing theſe 
ſpecies: but is no more in effect, than if the mint 


ſpauld coin clipped money; and has, beſides the cheat 
- that is put by ſuch baſe, or light money, on every par- 
; _ ticular man that receives it, that he wants one third of 
- that real value, which the public ought to ſecure him, 
in the money it obliges him to receive, as lawful and 
current. It has, I ſay, this great and unavoidable in- 
convenience to the public, that, beſides the opportu- 


nity it gives to domeſtic coiners to cheat you with law- 
ul money, it puts it into the hands of foreigners to 
fetch 
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fetch away your money, without any commodities for 


it. For if they find that two- penny weight of ſilver, 
marked with a certain impreſſion, ſhall here in Eng- 
land be equivalent to 3d. weight marked with another 


impreſſion, they will not fail to ſtamp pieces of that 
faſhion ; and ſo importing that baſe and low coin, will, 
here in England, receive 3d. for 2d. and quickly carry 
away your ſilver in exchange for copper, or barely the 
charge of coinage. | 5 1 

ſpecies of their money is diſproportionate in its intrinſic 
value, (i. e. in its due proportion of ſilver to the reſt of 
the money of that country) an inconvenience ſo cer- 


tainly attending the allowance of any baſe ſpecies of 


money to be current, that the king of France could not 


avoid it, with all his watchfulneſs. For though, by 
edict, he made his 4 ſols pieces (whereof 15 were to 


paſs for a French crown, though 20 of them had not ſo 


much ſilver in them, as was in a French crown-piece) 
paſs in the inland parts of his kingdom, 15 for a crown in 
all payments; yet he durſt not make them current in the 
ſea- port towns, for fear that ſhould give an opportunity 


to their importation. But yet this caution ſerved not 
the turn: they were ſtill imported; and by this means 
a great loſs and damage brought upon his country. So 
that he was forced to cry them down, and fink them to 
near their intrinſic value. Whereby a great many par- 
ticular men, who had quantities of that ſpecies in their 


hands, loſt a great part of their eſtates; and every one, 


« - 5 


that had any, loſt proportionably by it. 
If we had groats, or ſix- pences, current by law amongſt 


have by the ſtandard," to make them of equal value to 


our other ſpecies of money; who can imagine, that our 


neighbours wquld not preſently pour in quantities of 
ſych money upon us, to the great loſs and prejudice of 
the kingdom? The quantity of filver, that is in each 
piece, or ſpecies. of cojn, being that which makes its 
real and intrinſic value, the due proportions of ſilver 


ought to be kept in each ſpecies,” according to the re- 


8 this 


ſpective rate, ſet on each of them by law. And, when 


This is unavoidable in all countries, where any one 


us, that wanted one third of the ſilver, which they now 
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101 2: 
this! is ever varied from, it is but a trick to ſer ve ſome 


preſent occaſion; but is always with 1014 to the coun- 


try, where the trick is played. 


2. The other way of raiſing money is by raiſing all 
your ſilver coin at oncc, the proportion of a crown, a 
milling, and a penny, in reference to one another, be- 
ing ſtill kept, (viz. That a ſhilling ſhall weigh one fifth 
of a crown-piece, and a penny-weight one twelfth of 
a -ſhilling, in ſtandard ſilver) but out of every one of 
theſe, you abate. one twentieth of the ſilver, they were 
Wat > to have i in them. 

If all the ſpecies of money "ble, as. it. is called, raiſed, 
1 making each of them to have one twentieth leſs of 
_ filver in them than formerly; and ſo your whole money 
be lighter than it was: theſe following will be ſome of 
the conſequences 1 

. It will, rob all creditors of one e (1 5 
per cent.) of their debts, and all landlords one twen- 
tieth of their quit- rents for ever; and in all other rents, 
a9 far as their former contracts reach, (of 5 per cent.) 
of their yearly, income; and this without any advantage 
to the, debtor, or farmer. For he, receiving no more 
pounds, ſterling for his land, or commodities, in this 
new lighter coin, than he ſhould have done of your 
old ang weightier money, gets nothing by it. If 
au ſay, Les, he will receive more crown, balf-crown, 
Land ſhilling pieces, for what be now ſells for new mo- 

ney, than he ſhould have done, if the money of the old 
ſtandard had continued; you confeſs your money is not 
raiſed in value, but in denomination : fince what your 
new pieces want in weight muſt now be made up. in 
their number. = But, which: WF ſoever this falls, t is. 


certain, the public (which moſt 1425 118 ought 2 
fled law, and diſ- 


be the only reaſon of changing a 
tuxrbing the common, current courſe of thin 590 re- 


ceives not, the leaſt profit by it. Nay, as. we ſhall fee 

by and by, it will be a great charge and loſs to the king-_ 

dem. But this, at. firſt ſight, is viſible, That Fi all 
Sz..1 


payments to be receiyed upon precedent contra 


our money. be in effect raiſed,” the receiver will loſe 


Fer © cent. For money flaving been lent, and Wag 
| ; TD #0 
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and other bargains, made, when money was of the ſame 
weight and fiheneſs, that it is now, upon confidence 
that under the ſame names of pounds, ſhillings, 150 
pence, they ſhould receive the ſame, value, i, e. the 
ſame quantity of, filver, by giving the denomination now . 
to leſs quantities of filver, by one twentieth, you take 
from them 5 per cent. of their due. 

When men go to market, to buy any other commo- 
dities with their. new, but lighter money, they will. find 
208. of their | new money will buy no more of any com- 
modity than 19 would before. For it not being the de- 
nomination, but the quantity of ſilver, that gives the 
value to any. coin, 19 grains, or parts, of filver, how- 

ever denominated, or marked, will no more be worth 
OF paſs for, or, buy. ſo much of any other commodity, 
as 20 grains of. ſilver will, than 198. will paſs for 208. 
If any one thinks a ſhilling, or a crown in name, has 
its value from the denomination, and not from the quan- 
tity of ſilver in it, br it. be tried ; and hereafter let a 
nny be called a ſhilling, or a ſhilling be called a crown. 

Iba believe no: body Faul be content to receive his debts 
or rents in ſuch, money which, though the law ſhould 
raiſe thus, yet he YE he ſhould loſe eleven twelfths 
by the one, and, by the other four fifths of the value he 
received; and would find his new ſhilling, which had 
no more filver in it than one twelfth of what a ſhilling 
had before; would. buy him of corn, cloth, or wine, 
but. one twelfth of what an old ſhilling would. This is 
as plainly ſo in the raiſing, as you call it, your crown 
to 58. and 3d, or, ( Ne, is the ſame thing) making your 
crown one twentiet ya in ſilver. The only diffe- 
rence is, that the loſs; is ſo. great, (it being eleven twelfths) 

that, every. body ſees, and abhors it at firſt propoſal ; 
but, in, the other (it being but one twentieth, and co- 
vered, Vi the deceitful name of raiſing our money) 
people do not readily obſerve it. If it be good to raiſe 
the crown-piece this way, one twentieth this week, I 
ſuppoſe. it will, be as good and profitable to raiſe it as 
much again the next week. For there is no reaſon, why 

Will not be as good to Taiſe it again, another one twen- 
tigkh, (or next Week, and ſo on; wherein, if you pro- 

| WS ceed 
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ceed but ten weeks ſucceſſively, you will, by new=year's 


day next, have every half-crown raiſed to a crown, to 


the loſs of one half of people's dehts and rents, and the 
king's revenue, beſides the confuſion of all your affairs: 
and, if you. pleaſe to go on in this beneficial way of 
raifing your money, you may, by the ſame art, bring a 
penny-weight of ſilver to be a crown. 

Silver, i. e. the quantity of pure filver, ſeparable from 


the alloy, makes the real value of money. If it. does 


not, coin copper with the ſame ſtamp and denomina- 
tion, and ſee whether it will be of the ſame value. I 
ſuſpe& your ſtamp will make it of no more worth than 


the copper money of Ireland is, which is its. weight in 


copper, and no more. That money loſt ſo much to 


Ireland, as it e for, above the rate of copper. But 


yet I think nobody ſuffered ſo much by it as he by whoſe 
authority it was made current. 


If filver give the value, you will ſay, what need is 
there then of the charge of coinage? May not men ex- 
Change ſilver by weight for other things; make their 


bargains, and keep their accounts in filver by weight? 


This might be done, but it has theſe inconvenien- 5 


cies : 


* weighing of filver to every-one we had occa- 
— ſon to pay it to would be very troubleſome, for 2215 
one muſt carry about ſcales in his pocket. 


2. Scales would not do the buſineſs; for in the next 


place every one cannot diſtinguiſh between fine and 
mixed ſilver: ſo that though he received the full weight, 
he was not ſure he received the full weight of filver, 


ſince there might be a mixture of ſome of the baſer me- 


tals, which he was not able to diſcern. . Thoſe who 


have had the care and government of politic ſocieties, 
introduced. Fe fer as a remedy to thoſe two inconve- 
niencies. The amp was a warrantry of the public, 


that, under ſuch a denomination, they ſhould receive 


a piece of fuch a weight, and ſuch a fineneſs; that is, 
they mould receive ſo much ſilver. And this is the 
reaſon why the counterfeiting the ſtamp is made the 


15 higheſt crime, and has the weight of treaſon laid upon 
| it: becauſe the ! is che public voucher of the in- 


trinſic 
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trinſic value. The royal authority gives the ſtamp, the 
law allows and confirms the denomination, and both 
together give, as it were, the public faith, as a ſecu- 
rity, that ſums of money contracted for under ſuch de- 
nominations ſhall be of ſuch a value, that is, ſhall have 
in them ſo much filver ; for it is ſilver, and not names, 
that pays debts, and purchaſes commodities. If there- 
fore I have contracted for twenty crowns, and the law 
then has required, that each of thoſe crowns fhould 
have an ounce of filver ; it is certain my bargain is not 
made good, I am defrauded (and whether the public 
faith be not broken with me, I leave to be conſidered) 
if, paying me twenty crowns, the law allots them to be 
ſuch as have but nineteen twentieths of the ſilver they 
ought to have, and really had in them, when I made my 
CUnace Yay; | e 
2. It diminiſhes all the king's revenue 5 per cent. 
For though the ſame number of pounds, ſhillings, and 
pence are paid into the exchequer, as were wont, yet 
theſe names being given to coin that have each of them 
one twentieth leſs of ſilver in them; and that being 
not a ſecret concealed from ſtrangers, no more than 
from his own ſubjects; they will ſell the king no more 
pitch, tar, or hemp, for 20 ſhillings, after the raiſing 
your money, than they would before for 19: or, to ſpeak 
in the ordinary phraſe, they will raiſe their commodi- 
ties 5 per cent. as you have raiſed your money 5 per 
cent. And it is well if they ſtop there. For uſually 
in ſuch changes, an outcry. being made of your leſſen- 
ing your coin, thoſe, who have to deal with you, tak- 
ing the advantage of the alarm, to ſecure themſelves 
from any loſs by your new trick, raiſe their price even 
beyond the par of your leſſening your coin. 
I hear of two inconveniencies complained of, which 
it is propoſed by this project to remedy. , | © 
The one is, the melting down of our coin : the other, 
the carrying away of our bullion. Theſe are both incon- 
veniencies which, I fear, we lie under: but neither of 
them will be in the leaſt removed, or prevented, by the 
0 propoſed alteration of our money. e 


| 
| 
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1. It is paſt doubt that our money is melted down. 
The. reaſon whereof is evidently the cheapneſs of coin- 
age · For a tax on wine. Mir rig coinage, the parti- 
cular owners pay nothing for it. So that 100 ounces, of 
ſilver coined comes to the owner at the ſame rate, as 
100 ounces of ſtandard ſilver in bullion. For deliver- 
ing into the mint his ſilver in bars, he has the ſame 
quantity of ſilver delivered out to him again in coin, 
without any charges to him. Whereby, if at any time. 
he has occaſion for bullion, it is the ſame thing to melt 
down. our-milled. money, as to buy bullion from abroad, 
or take it in exchange for other commodities. Thus 
our mint, to the only advantage of our officers, but at 
the ꝓublic coſt, lahours in vain, as will be found. But 
yet this makes you not have one jot leſs. money in Eng- 
land, than you would have otherwiſe; but only makes 
vou coin that, which otherwiſe would not have been 
coined, nor perhaps been brought hither: and, being 
not brought. hither by an over-balance.of your exporta- 
tion, cannot ſtay, when it is here. It 1s, not any ſort of 
coinage does or can keep your money here; that wholly 
and only. depends. upon the balance of your trade. And 


had all the money in king, Charles the II. and king 


James the. II. 's time, been minted, according to this 
new, propoſal, this raiſed money. would have been gone, 
as well as the: other, and: the, remainder. been no more, 
nor no leſs than it. is now. Though I doubt not but 
the mint would have 2 much of it, as it has of 
our preſent milled money. The ſhort is this: an over- 


balance of trade with Spain brings you in bullion; 


cheap coinage, hem it is here, carries it into the mint, 


FT 


aud money 15: made of it; but, if ybur exportation will 


not balance your . importation. in other parts of your 
trade, away muſt your ſilyer go again, whether monied, 
or not monied. For where goods do. not, filyer muſt, 


pax! for the commodities. you ſpend, 
That this is ſo will appear by. the books of the mint, 
where may be ſeen} how, much milled money has been, 
coined in the two. laſt reigns. And in a paper I have 
now in my hands (ſuppoſed yritten by a man not wholly, 
ignorant in the mint) it is confeſſed, that whereas one 


third 


„ wx =o wiD ee 
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third of the current payments were ſome time ſince of 
milled money, there is not now one twentieth. Gone 
then it is; but let not any one miſtake and think it 
gone, becauſe in our preſent coinage an ounce wanting 
about 16 grains, is denominated a crown : or that (as: 
is now 2% opt an ounce wanting about 40 grains, 
being coined in one piece, and denominated a crown, 
would have ſtopped it, or will (if our money be ſo al- 
tered) for the future fix it here. Coin what quantity 
of ſilver you pleaſe i in one piece, and give it the deno- 
mination of a crown; when your money is to go, to 
pay your foreign debts, (or elſe it will not go out at all) 
your heavy money (1. e. that which is weight accord- 
ing to its denomination, by the ſtandard of the mint) 
Will be that which will be melted down, or carried away 
in coin by the exporter, whether the pieces of each ſpe- 
cies be by the law bigger, or leſs. For, whilſt coinage 
is wholly paid for by a tax, whatever your ſize of money 
be, he that has need of bullion to ſend beyond ſea, or 
of ſilver to make plate, need but take milled money 
and melt it down, and he has it as cheap as if it were 
in pieces of eight, or other ſilver coming from abroad; 
the ſtamp, which ſo well ſecures the weight of the milled 
money, coſting nothing at all. 
To this perhaps will be ſaid, That if this be the ef- 
fect of milled money, that it is ſo apt to be melted 
down, it were better to return to the old way of coin- 
ing by the hammer. To which I anſwer, By no means. 
For, 77 0 
I. Cbinage by the hammer leſs ſecured you from: 


having a. great part of your money melted down. For 


in that way there being a greater inequality in the weight 
of the pieces, ſome being too heavy, and ſome too light; 
thoſe, who know how to mike their advantage of it, 

cull out the heavy pleces, melt them down, and make 
à benefit of the over-weight. 

"= Coinage by the hammer expoſes you much more 
to the danger of falſe coin. Becauſe the tools are eaſily 
made and concealed, and the work carried on with fewer 
Rk and leſs noife than a mill; whereby falſe comers 
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3. The pieces not being ſo round, even, and fairly 
amped, nor marked on the edges, are expoſed to clip- | 
ping, which milled money is not. 
Milled money is, therefore, certainly. beſt for the 

- public. But, whatever. be the cauſe of melting down 
dur milled money, I do not ſee how raiſing our money 
(as they call it) will at all hinder its being melted down. 
dor if our crown-pieces ſhould be coined one twentieth 
15 lighter, why ſhould that hinder them from being melted 
' down, more than now? The intrinſic, value of the filver 

is not altered, as we have ſhown already : therefore that 


- . temptation to melt them down remains the ſame as be- 


fore. 

But they are lighter by one twentieth. „That can- 
not hinder them from being melted down. For half- 
- crowns are lighter by | half, and yet that preſerves them 
not. 

But they are of leſs weight under the ſame denomi- 
22 nation, and therefore they will not be melted down.“ 
| Thar is true, if any of theſe preſent crowns, that arc 
one twentieth heavier, are current for crowns at the 

ſame time. For then they will no more melt down the 
| new light crowns, than they will the old clipped ones, 

which are no more worth in coin and tale, than in weight 
and bullion. But it cannot be ſuppoſed, that-men will 
part with their old and heavier money, at the ſame rate 
that the lighter new coin goes at, and pay away their 
old crowns for 5s. in tale, when at the mint they will 
yield them 5s. 3d. And then if an old milled crown 
goes for 5s. zd. and a new milled crown (being ſo much 
| 9 — goes for a crown, What, I pray, will be the 
odds of melting down the one, or the other? The one 
has one twentieth leſs ſilver in it, and goes for one twen- 
tieth leſs; and ſo being weight, they are melted down 
upon, equal 1 terms. If it be a convenience to melt one, 
it will be as much a convenience to melt the other; 
uſt as it is the ſame convenience to melt milled half- 
crowns.as milled crowns, the one having, with half the 
quantity of ſilver, half the value. When the money is 

1 brqught to the new rate, i. e. to be one twentieth 
| Wer, and commodities raiſed as OE. will d 
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f onably, what ſhall hinder the melting down of your 


money then, more than now, I would fain know? If it 

be coined then, as it is now, gratis, a crown-piece, let 
it be of what weight ſoever) will be, as it is now, juſt 

worth its own weight in bullion of the ſame fineneſs; 


for the coinage which is the manufactory about it, and 


makes all the difference, coſting nothing, what can 
make the difference of value? And therefore, whoever 
wants bullion, will as cheaply melt down theſe” new 
crowns, as buy bullion with them. The raiſing of your 
money cannot then (the act for free coinage W 
hinder its being melted down. 
Nor, in the next place, much leſs can it, as it is pre- 
tended, hinder the exportation of our bullion. Any 
denomination, or ſtamp, we ſhall give to filver here, 
will neither give filver a higher value in England, nor 
make it leſs prized abroad. So much ſilver will always 
be worth (as we have already ſhowed) ſo much ſilver, 
given in exchange one for another. Nor will it, when 
in your mint a leſs quantity of it is raiſed to a higher 
denomination (as when nineteen twentieths of an ounce 
has the denomination of a crown, which formerly be- 
longed only to the whole 20) be one jot raiſed, in re- 
ſpect of any other commodity. 


You have raiſed the denomination of your damped | 
ſilver one twentieth, or, which is all one, 5 per cent. 


And men will preſently raiſe their commodities 5 per 
cent. So that if yeſterday 20 crowns would exchange 
for twenty buſhels of wheat, or 20 yards of a certain 
ſort of cloth, if you will to-day coin current crowns 
one twentieth lighter, and make them the ſtandard,” you 
will find 20 crowns will exchange for but 19 buſhels of 


wheat, or 19 yards of that cloth, which will be juſt as 


— 


being of no more real value, by your giving the ſame 

denomination to a leſs quantity of it; this will no more 
bring in, or keep your bullion here, than if you had done 

nothing. If this were otherwiſe, you would be beholden 
(as ſome people fooliſhly imagine) to the clippers for 

keeping your money. For if keeping the old denomi- 

nation to A _ quantity of ſilver be — your money 

' (as 


müch filver for a buſhel, as yeſterday. So that filver 
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(as. in effect it is all that is, or can be done in: it, by 
;this project of making your coin lighter) the clippers 
have ſufficiently. — that: and, if their trade go on a. 
little while longer, at the rate it has of late, an | your 
milled money be melted down and carried away, and 
mo more coined; vour money will, without the charge 
of new coinage, be, by that ſort of artificers, raiſed 
above five per cent. when. all your current money ſhall 
be clipped, and made above one twentieth lighter than 
the ſtandard, reſerving ſtill its former denomination. 
It will poſſibly be here objected to me, That we ſee 
100l. of clipped money, above g; per cent. lighter than 
the ſtandard, will buy as much corn, cloth, or wine, 
as 100l. in milled money, which is above one twentieth 
heavier: whereby it is evident that my rule fails, and 
that it is not the quantity of ſilver that gives the value 
to money, but its ſtamp and denomination. To which 
ILanſwer, That men make their eſtimate and contracts 
2 to the Raglan upon e Hey, ſhall 


anint eee fleſh, fruit, or cloth, in 
Ave clipped. ſhillings; it is evident that they are equi- 
valent as to the purchaſe of any thing here at home, 
-- Whilſt no- body ſcruples to take five clipped ſhillings,. in 
exchange for a veighty milled crown. But this will be 
quite otherwiſe as ſoon as you change your coin, and 
(to raiſe it as you call it) make your money one twen- 
Se lighter, in the mint; for then no- body will any 
more give an old crown of the former ſtandard for one 
of the new; than he will now give you 5s. and 3d. for 
a crown: for ſo much then IX, old crown will yield 
He Mr eee the mint. R 

Clipped and. unclipped money will always buy an 
equal quantity of any ching elſe, as long as they will 
Without ſcruple change one for another. And this makes, 
that the foreign merchant, who comes to fell his goods 
to vou, always dz upon the Wu of are Namn 
Mi 


% 
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by the filver that is in it, and eſtimates the quantity 
of filver by the ſtandard of your mint; though perhaps 
by reaſon of clipped, or worn money amongſt it, any 
ſum that is ordinarily received is much lighter than the 
ſtandard, and fo has leſs ſilver in it than what is in a like 
fum, new coined in che mint. But whilſt clipped and 


weighty money will equally change one for another, it 


is all one to him, whether he receives his money in 
clipped money, or no, ſo it be but current. For if he 
buy other commodities here with his money, whatever 
ſum he contracts for, clipped as well as weighty money 
equally pays for it. If he would carry away the price 
of his commodity in ready caſh, it is eafily changed 
Into weighty money: and then he has not only the ſum 
in tale that he contracted for, but the quantity of ſilver 
he expected, for his commodities, according to the 
ſtandard of our mint. If the quantity of your elipped 
money be once grown ſo great, that the foreign mer- 
chant cannot (if he has a mind to it) eaſily get weight 
money for it, but having ſold his merchandize, and re- 
ceivediclipped money, finds a difficulty to procure what 
is weight for it; he will, in ſelling his goods, either 
contract to be paid in weighty money, or elſe raiſe the 
Price of his commodity, according” to the diminiſhed 
ntity of ſilver, in'your'cufrent-coin. 

In Holland (ducatoons being the beſt money of the 
country, as well as the largeſt coin) men in payments 
received and paid thoſe indifferently with the other mo- 
"ney of the country; till of late the coining of other 
ſpecies of money, of baſer alloy, and in greater quan- 


ities, having made the ducatoons, either by melting 


down, or exportation, ſcarcer than formerly, it became 
difficult to change the baſer money into ducateons; 
and ſince that, no-body will pay a debt in ducatobns, 
unleſs he be allowed half per cent. or more, above the 
value they were coined for. 

To underſtand this, we muſt take notice, Thatiguil- 
ders is the denomination, that in Holland they uſually | 
compute by, and make their contracts in. A dueatoen 
formerly paſſed at three guilderstand chree ſtuyvers, er 


| c (forme years ſince) 


9 begun 
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begun to be coined another piece, which was called a 


three guilders piece, and was ordered to paſs for three 


guilders, or ſixty ſtuyvers. But 21 three guilders pieces, 
which were td paſs for 63 guilders; not having ſo much 


filver in them as 20 ducatoons, which paſſed. for the 
ſame ſum of 63 guilders, the ducatoons were either 


melted down in their mints (for the making of theſe three 


guilders pieces, or yet baſer money, with profit) or were 
carried away by foreign merchants; who, when they 


carried back the product of their ſale in money, would 
be ſure to receive their payment of the number of guil- 


ders they contracted for in ducatoons, or change the 


money they received into ducatoons: whereby they car- 
ried home more ſilver, than if they had taken their pay- 
ment in three guilders pieces, or any other ſpecies. 
Ihus ducatoons became ſcarce. So that now, he that 


will be paid in ducatoons, muſt allow half per cent. for 


them. And therefore the merchants, when they ſell 


any thing now, either make their bargain to be paid in 


ducatoons; or if they contract for guilders in general, 


(which will be ſure to be paid them in the baſer money 


of the country) they raiſe the price of their commodi- 
ties accordingly. 8 75 | 1 


By this example, in a neighbour country, we may ſee 
how our new milled money goes away. When foreign 


trade imports more than our commodities will pay for, 
it is certain we muſt contract debts beyond ſea, and 


thoſe muſt be paid with money, when either we cannot 


furniſh, or they will not take our goods to diſcharge 
them. To have money beyond ſea to pay our debts, 
when our commodities do not raiſe it, there is no other 
way but to ſend it thither. And fince a weighty crown 


coſts no more here than a light one, and our coin be- 
 yond ſea is valued no otherwiſe than according to the 
quantity of ſilver it has in it, whether we ſend. it in 
ſpecie, or whether we melt it down here to ſend it in 
bullion; (which is the ſafeſt way, as not being prohi- 
bited) the weightieſt is ſure to go. But when ſo great 
a quantity of your money is clipped, or ſo great a part 


of your weighty money is carried away, that the fo- 


£ ; 


reign, merchant, or his factor here, cannot have his 
aaa | price 
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price paid in weighty money, or ſuch as will eaſily be 
changed into it, then every one wlll ſee (when men will 
no longer take five clipped ſhillings for a milled, or 
ns crown) that it is the quantity of filver that 
buys commodities and pays debts, and not the ſtamp 
and denomination which is put upon it. And then too 
it will be ſeen what a robbery is committed on the 
public by clipping. Every grain diminiſhed from the 
juſt weight of our money, is ſo much loſs to the na- 
tion, which will one time or other be ſenſibly felt; and 
which, if it be not taken care of, and ſpeedily ſtopped, 
will in that enormous courſe it is now in, quickly, I 
fear, break out into open ill effects, and at one blow 
deprive us of a great part (perhaps near one fourth) of 
our money. For that will be really the caſe, when the 
increaſe of clipped money makes it hard to get weighty: 
| when men begin to put a difference of value between 
that which is weighty, and light money; and will not 
ſell their commodities, but for money that is weight, 
and will make their bargains accordingly. ü 
Let the country gentlemang, when it comes to that 
paſs, conſider, what the decay of his eſtate will be? 
When, receiving his rent in the tale of clipped ſhillings, 
according to his bargain, he cannot get them to paſs 
at market for more than their weight. And he that. 
ſells him ſalt, or filk, will bargain for 58. ſuch a quan- 
tity, if he pays him in fair weighty coin, but in clip- 
ped money he will not take under 58. 3d. Here you: 
ſee you have your money, without this new trick of 
coinage, raiſed 5 per cent. But whether to any advan- 
tage of the kingdom, I leave every one to judge. ; 
_  Hitherto we have only conſidered the raifing of ſilver 
coin, and that has been, only by coining it, with leſs 
filver in it, under the ſame denomination. There is 
another way yet of raiſing money, which has ſomething 
more of reality, though a as little good in it as the for- 
mer. This too, now that we are upon the chapter of 
railing money, it may not. be unſeaſonable to open a 
little. The raiſing I mean, is, when either of the two 
richer metals, (which money is uſually made of) is by 


law raiſed above its natural value, in reſpect of the 
3 . 35 other. 
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other. Gold and ſilver have, in almoſt all ages ard 
parts of the world (where money was uſed) generally been 
thought the fitteſt materials to make it of. But there 
being a great diſproportion in the plenty of thefe metals 
in the world, one has always been valued much higher 
than the other ; ſo that one ounce of gold has exchanged 
for ſeveral ounces of filver: as at preſent, our guinea 
paſſing for 218. 6d. in filver, gold is now about fifteen 
and an half times more worth than ſilver : there being 
about fifteen and an half times more ſilver in 21s. 6d. 
than there is gold in a guinea. This being now the 
market rate of gold to filver; if by an eſtabliſhed law 
the rate of guineas ſhould be ſet higher, (as to 228. 6d.) 
they would be raiſed indeed, but to the loſs of the king- 
dom. For by this law, gold being raiſed 5 per cent. 

above its natural true value, foreigners would find it 
worth while to ſend their gold hither, and ſo fetch away 
our ſilver at five per cent. profit, and ſo much loſs to 
us. For when ſo much gold as would purchafe but 106 
ounces of filver any where elfe, will in England pur- 
chaſe the merchant 105 ounces, what ſhall hinder him 
from bringing his gold ts'fo good a market; and either 
ſelling it at the mint, where it will yield ſo much, or 
having it coined into guineas? And then (going to 
market with his guineas) he may buy our commodities 
at the advantage of 5 per cent. in the very ſort of his 
money; or change them into ſilver, and carry that away 
with him. e e ee 
On the other ſide, if by a law you would raife your 
ſilver money, and make four crowns, or 205. in ſilver, 
equal to a guinea, at which rate J ſuppoſe it was firſt 

coined, ſo that by your law a guinea ſhould paſs but for 
208. the ſame inconveniency would follow. For ther 
- ſtrangers would bring in filver and carry away your gold, 
Which was to be had here at a lower rate than any where 
elſe. th | 55 e 

If you ſay, that this inconvenience is not to be fear- 
ed; for that as ſoon as people found, that gold began 
to grow ſcarce, or that it was more worth than the law 
ſet upon it, they would not then part with it at the ſta- 
tute rate, as we ſee the broad pieces that were coined in 
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king James the firſt's time for 20s. no- body will now 
part with under 2 38. or more, according to the market 
value; this I grant is true, and it does plainly confeſs 
.the fooliſhneſs of making a law, which cannot produce 
the effect it is made for: as indeed it will not, when 
you would raiſe the price of filver, in reſpe& of gold, 
above its natural market value: for then, as we ſee in 
our gold, the price of it will raiſe itſelf. But on the 
other fide, if you ſhould by a law ſet the value of gold 
above its par; then people would be bound to receive 
it at that high rate, and fo part with their filver at an 
under value. But ſuppoſing, that having a mind to 
raiſe your filver in reſpect of gold, you make a law to 
do it, what comes of that? If your law prevail, only 
this; that, as much as you raiſe ſilver, you debaſe gold, 
(for they are in the condition of two things, put in op- 
poſite ſeales, as much as the one riſes the other falls) and 
then your gold will be carried away with ſo much clear 
loſs to the kingdom, as you raiſe ſilver and debaſe gold 
by your law, below their natural value. If you raiſe 
gold 3 in proportion to ſilver, the ſame effect follows. 
I fay, raiſe filver in reſpect of gold, and gold in pro- 
portion to ſilver. For, when you would raiſe the value 
of money, fancy what you will, it is but in r reſpect of 
ſomething you would change it for; and is done only 
when you can make a leſs quantity of the metal, which 
your money is made of, change for a greater quantity of 
that thing which you would raiſe it to. 
The effect indeed, and ill conſequence of raiſing either 
5 of theſe two metals, in reſpect of the other, is more 
_ eaſily obſerved, and ſooner found in raiſing gold than 
ſilver coin: becauſe your accounts being kept, and your 
reckonings all made in pounds, ſhillings, and pence, 
which are denominations of filver coins, or numbers of 
them ; .if gold be made current at a rate above the free 
and market value of thoſe two, metals, every one will 
eaſily perceive the inconvenience. But there being a 
law for it, you cannot refuſe the gold in payment for 
ſo much. And all the money, or bullion, people will 
carry beyond ſea from you, will be in ſilver; and the 
money, or bullion, brought in, will be in gold, And 
«+ | = 38. 8 | g Juſt 
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juſt the ſame will happen, when your filver is raiſed 


and gold debaſed, in reſpect of one another, beyond 


their true and natural proportion: (natural proportion 


or value I call that reſpective rate they find, any where, 
without the preſcription of law.) For then ſilver will 
be that which is brought in, and gold will be carried 
out; and that ſtill with loſs to the kingdom, anſwerable 
to the over-value ſet by the law. Only as ſoon as the 
miſchief is felt, people will (do what you can) raiſe 
the gold to its natural value. For your accounts and 


bargains being made in the denomination of ſilver mo- 


ney; if, when gold is raifed above its proportion, by 
the law, you cannot refuſe it in payment (as if the law 
ſhould make a guinea current at 228. and 6d.) you are 
bound to take it at that rate in payment. But if the 
law ſhould make guineas current at 20s. he that has 
them is not bound to pay them away at that rate, but 


may keep them, if he pleaſes, or get more for them, if 


he can: yet, from fuch a law, one of theſe things will 


follow. Either, 1ſt, The law forces them tv go at 206. 


and then being found paſſing at that rate, ' foreigners 


make their advantage of it: Or, 2dly, People keep them 
up, and will not part with them at the legal rate, ur- 


derſtanding them really to be worth more, and then all 


your gold lies dead, and is of no more uſe to trade, 
than if it were all gone out of the kingdom: Or, 3dly, 
It paſſes for more than the law allows, and then your 


law ſignifies nothing, and had been better let alone. 


Which way ſever it ſucceeds; it proves either preju- 
dicial, or ineffectual. If the deſign of your law takes 


place, the kingdom loſes by it: if the inconvenience be 
felt and avoided; your law is eluded: 
Money is. the meaſure of commerce, and of the rate 


of every thing, and therefore, ought to be kept (as all 


other meaſures) as fteady and invariable as may be. 
But this cannot be, if your money be made of two me- 


tals, whoſe. proportion, and, conſequently, whoſe price, 
conſtantly varies in reſpect to one another. Silver, for 
many reaſons, is the fitteſt of all metals to be this mea- 
ſure; and therefore generally made uſe. of for money. 
But then it is * unfit and inconvenient that gold, 


or 


. 
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or any other metal, ſhould be made current, legal mo- 
ney, at a ſtanding, ſettled rate. This 1s to ſet a rate 
upon the varying value of things by law, which juſtly 
cannot be done; and is, as I have ſhowed, as far as it 
.. Prevails, a conſtant damage and prejudice to the coun- 
try, where it is practiſed. Suppoſe fifteen to one be 
no the exact par between gold and filver, what law 
can make it laſting ; and eſtabliſh it ſo, that next year, 
or twenty years hence, this ſhall be the juſt value of 
gold to ſilver; and that one ounce of gold ſhall 
be juſt worth fifteen ounces of ſilver, neither more or 
leſs ? It is poſſible, the Eaſt-India trade ſweeping away 
great ſums. of gold, may make it ſcarcer in Europe. 
Perhaps the Guinea trade, and mines of Peru, affording 
it in greater abundance, may make it more plentiful ; 
and ſo its value, in reſpect of filver, come on the one 
ſide to be as fixteen, or, on the other, as fourteen to 
one. And can any law you ſhall make alter this pro- 
portion here, when it is ſo every-where elſe, round 
about you? If your law ſet it at fifteen, when it is at 
the free market rate, in the neighbouring countries, as 
ſixteen to one; will they not ſend hither their ſilver to 
fetch away your gold, at one ſixteen loſs to you? Or if 
vou will keep its rate to ſilver as fifteen to one, when 
in Holland, France, and Spain, its market value is but 
fourteen ; will they not ſend hither their gold, and fetch 
away your ſilver, at one fifteen laſs to you? This is 
unavoidable, if you will make money of both gold and 
ſilver, at the ſame time, and ſet rates upon them by 
law, in reſpect of one another. | : 


What then! (will you be ready to fay) Would you 
have gold kept out of England ? Or, being here, would 
you have it uſeleſs to trade; and muſt there be no mo- 
ney made of it? I anſwer, quite the contrary. It is fit 
the kingdom ſhould make uſe of the treaſure it has. It 
is neceſſary your gold ſhould be coined, and have the 
king's ſtamp upon it, to ſecure men in receiving it, 
that there is ſo much gold in each piece. But it is not 
neceſſary that it ſhould have a fixed value ſet on it, by 
public authority: it is not convenient that it ſhould, in 
its varying proportion, 12 8 7 ſettled price. Let gold, 
. | 8 5 e 
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as other commodities, find its own rate. And when, 
by the king's image and inſcription, it carries with it a 
public affurance of its weight and fineneſs x the gold 
money, ſo coined, will never fail to paſs at the known 
market rates, as readily as any other ſpecies of your 
money. Twenty guineas, though deſigned at firſt for 
201. go now as current for 211. 10s. as any other money, 
and ſometimes for more, as the rate varies. The value, 
or price, of any thing, being only the reſpective eſti- 
mate it bears to ſome other, which it comes in compe- 
tition with, can only be known by the quantity of the 
one, Which will exchange for a certain quantity of the 
other. There being no two things in nature, whoſe 
proportion and uſe does not vary, it is impoſſible to ſer 
a ſtanding, regular price between them. The growi 

$7] or fcarcity, of either in the market, (whereby 


mean the ordinary place, where they are to be had in 


traffic) or the real uſe, or changing faſhion of the place, 
bringing either of them more into demand than for- 


merly, preſently varies the reſpective value of any two 


things. You will as fruitleſsly endeavour to keep two 
different things ſteadily at the ſame price one with ano- 
ther, as to keep two things in an equilibrium, where 


their _— weights depend on different cauſes. Put 


a ptece of ſpunge in one ſcale, and an exact counter- 
poiſe of lobe in the other; you will be mightily miſ- 
taken if you imagine, that becauſe they are to-day equal, 


they ſhall always remain ſo. The weight of the ſpunge 
varying with every change of moiſture in the air, the 
filver, in the oppoſite ſcale, will ſometimes riſe and 


| ſometimes fall. This is juſt the ſtate of ſilver and gold, 
in regard of their mutual value. Their proportion, or 
uſe, may, nay conſtantly does vary, and with it their 
price. For, being eſtimated one, in reference to the 
other, they are, as it were, put in oppoſite ſcales ; and 

as the one riſes the other falls, and ſo on the contrary. 
Farthings, made of a baſer metal, may on this ac- 
count too deſerve your conſideration. For whatſoever 
coin you make current, above the intrinfic value, will 
always be damage to the public, whoever get by it. 
* * this I ſhall nor, at Preſent, enter into a more 


4 
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particular inquiry; only this I will confidently affirm, 
that 1t 1s the intereſt of every country, that all the cur- 
.rent money of it ſhould be of one and the ſame me- 
tal ; that the ſeveral ſpecies ſhould be of the ſame alloy, 
and none of a baſer mixture: and that the ſtandard, 
once thus ſettled, ſhould be inviolably and immutably 
kept to perpetuity. For, whenever that is altered, upon 
what pretence ſoever, the public will loſe by it. | 

Since then it will neither bring us in more money, 


bullion, or trade; nor keep what we have here, 
nor hinder our weighty money, of what denomination 


ſoever, from being melted ; to what purpoſe ſhould the 


kingdom be at the charge of coining all our mo- 


ney anew ? For I do not ſuppoſe any body can propoſe, 
that we ſhould have two ſorts of money, at the ſame 
time, one heavier, and the other lighter, as it comes 
from the mint; that is very abſurd to imagine. So that 
if all your old money muſt be coined over again; it 
will indeed be ſome advantage, and that a very conſi- 
derable one, to the officers of the mint. For they being 
allowed 3s. 6d. (it ſhould be ſixteen-pence half- penny), 
for the coinage of every pound troy, which is very 
near five and an half per cent. if our money be ſix mil- 
lions, and muſt be coined all over again, it will coſt 
the nation to the mint three hundred thirty thouſand 


pounds. One hundred thirty thouſand pounds, if the 


clipped money muſt eſcape, becauſe it is already as light 
as your new ſtandard; do you not own that this deſign 
of new coinage is juſt of the nature of clipping ? _ 
This buſineſs of money and coinage 1s by ſome men, 
and amengſt them ſome very ingenious perſons, thought 
a great myſtery, and very hard to be underſtood. Not 
. that truly in itſelf it is ſo, but becauſe intereſted peo- 
ple, that treat of it, wrap up the ſecret, they make ad- 
vantage of, in a myſtical, obſcure, and unintelligible 
way of talking ; which men, from a pre-conceived opi- 
nion of the difficulty of the ſubject, taking for ſenſe, 
in a matter not eaſy to be penetrated,” but by the men 


of art, let paſs for current, without examination. 
| Whereas, would they look into thoſe diſcourſes, and 


inquire what meaning their words have, they would 


1 
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find, for the moſt part, either their poſitions to be falſe, 
their deductions to be wrong, or (which often happens) 


their words to have no diſtinct meaning at all. Where 
none of theſe be, there their plain, true, honeſt ſenſe, 


would prove very eaſy and ie, if 2 2 795 in 


er and direct language. 

That this is fo, I ſhall ſhow, by examining a printed 
ſheer on this ſubject; intitled, “ Remarks on a paper 
* in to the lords, &c.“ 

Rem. © It is certain, That what ace: N will 
give moſt for ſilver by weight, it will thither be car- 
<< ried and fold: and if of the money which now paſſes 
in England, there can be 5s. 5d. the ounce given 
-< for ſtandard filver at the mint, when but 58. 4d. of 
the very ſame can be given elſewhere for it, it will 
certainly be brought to the mint; and when coined, 
cannot be ſold (having one penny over-value ſet 
t upon it by the ounce) for the ſame that other plate 
may be bought for, ſo will be left unmelted ; at leaſt, 
it will be the intereſt of any exporter to buy plate 
to ſend out, before money; whereas now it is his 
intereſt to buy money, to ſend out before plate. Pp 
Anſw. The author would do well to make it- intel- 
: ligible,' how, © of the money that now paſſes in Eng- 
land, at the mint can be given 5s. 5d. the ounce for 
« ſtandard filyer, when but gs. 4d. of the ſame money 
« can be given elſewhere for it. Next, © How it has 
<< one penny over-value ſet upon it by the ounce, ſo 
** that, when coined, jt cannot be ſold.” This, to an 
ordinary reader, looks very myſterious ;. and, I fear, is 


ſo, as either * ng at all, or en that 
| will Reid, For 1 


7 : 


1. Taſk, Who it is at the mint, that * can give 58. 


sd. the ounce for ſtandard ſilver, when no-body elſe 
es can give above 58.'4d?” Is it the king, or is it the 
maſter- worker, or any of the officers? For to give 58. 5d. 

for What will yield but 58. 4d. to any body elſe, is to 
give one ſixty- fifth part more than it is worth. For ſo 
much every thing is worth, as it will yield. And 1 do 


not ſee how this can turn to account to pn king, or be 


borne. by: any ** elle. 
| "6 3 alk, 
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. 1 aſk, How a penny over-value can be ſet upon it 
' by the ounce, ſo © that it cannot be ſold?” This is 
ſo myſterious, that I think it near impoſſible. For an 
cmqual quantity of ſtandard filver will always be juſt worth 
an equal quantity of ſtandard filver. And it is utterly 
impoſſible to make ſixty-four parts of ſtandard ſilver 
equal to, or worth, ſixty-five parts of the ſame ſtandard 
- filver ; which is meant by © ſetting a penny over-value 
«© upon it by the ounce,” if that has any meaning at 
all. Indeed, by the workmanſhip of it, ſixty-four 
ounces of ſtandarg ſilver may be made not only worth 
ſixty-five ounces, but ſeventy or eighty. - But the coin- 
age, which is all the workmanſhip here, being paid for 
by a tax, I do not ſee how that can be reckoned at all : 
or if it be, it muſt raiſe every 5s. 4d. coined to above 
58. 5d. If I carry fixty-four ounces of ſtandard ſilver 
in bullion to the mint to be coined, ſhall I not have 
juſt 64 ounces back again for it in coin? And if ſo, can 
theſe ſixty- four ounces of coined ſtandard ſilver be poſ- 
ſibly made worth ſixty-five ounces of the ſame ſtandard 
ſilver uncoined, when they coſt me no more; and I 
can, for barely going to the mint, have Gxty-four OUNCES 
of ſtandard filver in bullion turned into coin! ? Cheap- 
neſs of coinage in England, where it coſts nothing, 
will indeed make money be ſooner brought to the mint, 
than any where elſe; becauſe there I have the conve- 
nience of having it made into money for nothing. - But 
this will no more keep it in England than if it were 
perfect bullion. Nor will it hinder it from being melted: 
down, becauſe it coſt no more in coin than in bullion : 
and this equally, whether your pieces of the ſame de- 
nomination. be lighter, heavier, or juſt as they were 
before. This being explained, it will be eaſy to ſee, 
* whether the other things ſaid in the ſame paragraph be 
true or falſe, and particularly, whether © it will be 
«. the intereſt of every e to ny plate to ſend 
<* out before money.? 
Rem. © Ir is only barely afſerted, That if filver bis 

„ raiſed at the mint, that it will riſe elſewhere above 
5c it ; but can never be KNOWN till it be tried.“ | 
Ba EE Anſw. 
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Anſw. The author tells. us, in the laft paragraph, 
that filver, that is worth“ but 5s. 2d. per ounce at the 


ce mint, is worth 58. 4d. elſewhere.” his, how true, 
or what j inconvenience it hath, J will not here examine. 


But, be the inconvenience of it what it will, this raiſing 
the money he propoſes as a remedy : and to thofe who 
ay, upon raiſing our money, ſilver will riſe too, he 

makes this anſwer, that it can never be known whe 

* ther it will or no, till it be tried. To which I re- 
| Þly, That it may be known as certainly without trial, 
as it can, that two pieces of ſilver that weighed equally 


yeſterday, will weigh equally again fo-morrow in the 


lame ſcales... 


e There is ſilver ( ſays our author) . an ounce 
f* (i. e. 480 grains) will change for 5s. 4d.” (i. e. 496 
grains) of our ſtandard filver coined, To-morrow you 
coin your money lighter ; ſo that then 5s. 4d. will have 
bur 472 grains of coined ſtandard filver in it. Can it 
not then be known, without trial, whether that ounce 
of filver, which to-day will change for 496 grains of 
ſtandard filver coined, will change to-morrow but for 
472 grains of the ſame ſtandard ſilver egined ? Or can 
any one imagine that 480 grains of the fame filver, 
which to-day are worth 496 grains of our coined ſilver, 


will to-morrow. be worth but 472 grains of the ſame _ 


filver, a little differently coined? He that can have a 


doubt about this till it be tried, may as well demand a 


trial to be made, to prove, that the ſame thing is #£qui- 


ponderant, or equivalent to itſelf. For I think it is as 


clear, that 472 grains of filver are equip onderant td 
496 grains of ſilver, as that an ounce of filver, that is 


to-day worth 496 grains of ſtandard filver, ſhould to- 
morraw be worth but 472 grains of the ſame ſtandard 


filver, all cixcumſtances remaining the ſame, but the 
different weight of the pieces ſtamped : which is that 


our author aſſerts, when he ſays, That it is only barely 


aſſerted, &c. | What has been ſaid to this, may ſerve 
alſo for an anſwer to the next paragraph. Only I de- 


| fire it may be taken notice of, that the author ſeems to 


inſinuate, that filver goes not in England, as in foreign 
parts, by weight: which is a very dangerous, as well 
as 
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as > falſe poſition ; and which, if allowed, may Jet into 
our mint what corruption and debaſing of our money d 
one pleaſes. 

Rem. That our trade hath heretofore furniſhed us 
« with an overplus, brought home in gold and filver, 
is true : but that we bring home from any place more 
goods than we now export to it, I do not conceive 
ee to be ſo. And more goods might be ſent to thoſe 
f© parts; but by reaſon of the great value of filver in 
this part of the world, more money is to be got by 
exportin ſilver, than by any other thing chat can be 
* ſent: and that is the reaſon of it. And for its being 
** melted down, and ſent out, becauſe it is ſo heavy, 18 

not by their paper denied.” 
Anw. #* That we bring home from any place more 
te goods than we now export, ( the author tells us) he 
ti doth not conceive.? 
Would he had told us a -redifor for his conceit. But 
ſince the money of any country is not preſently to be 
changed, upon any private man's groundleſs conceit, T 
ſuppoſe this argument will not be of much weight with 
many men. I make bold to call it a groundleſs con- 
ceit: for if the author pleaſe to remember the great 
ſums of money are carried every year to the Eaſt-Indies, 
for which we bring home conſumable commodities; 
(though I muſt own it pays us again with advantage) | 
or if he will examine, how much only two commodi- 
ties, wholly conſumed here, coſt us yearly in money, 
(I mean Canary wine and currants) more than we pay 
for, with goods exported to the Canaries and Zant ;- 
beſides the over- balance of trade upon us in ſeveral other 
places, he will have little reaſon to ſay, © he doth not 


«© conceive we bring home from any place more goods | | 
« than we now export to it.” | | |! 


— 


As to what he ſays, concerning the melting down. 
e and exporting our money, becauſe it is heavy :” if | 
by heavy he means, becauſe our crown-pieces (and the | 
reſt of our ſpecies of money in proportion) are 23 or | 

| 
| 
| 


24 grains heavier than he would have them coined : this,. 

whoever grants it, I deny upon grounds, which, I ſup- 

pole, wen examined, will be found clear and _— i 
ndee 
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Indeed, when your debts beyond ſea, to anſwer the 
over-balance of foreign importations, call for your mo- 


ney, it is certain the heavy money, which has the full 


ſtandard weight, will be melted down and carried away; 
becauſe foreigners value not Fane ſtamp, or denomina- 
tion, but your ſilver. = 

He would do well to tell us what he means by ce the 
cc great value of ſilver in this part of the world.” For 
he ſpeaks of it as a cauſe that draws away our money 
more now than formerly, or elfe it might as well have 
been omitted as mentioned in this place: and if he 
mean, by this part of the world, England; it is ſcarce 
ſenſe to ſay, that the great value of ſilver in England 
* ſhould draw filver out of England. If he means the 


neighbouring countries to England, he ſhould have ſaid 


it, and not doubtfully this part of the world. But let 


him, by this part of the world, mean what he will, 1 
dare ſay every one will agree, that. ſilver is not more 


valued in this, than any other part of the world; nor 
in this age, more than in our grandfathers days. 

J am ſorry, if it be true, what he tells us, That 
1 more money is to be got by exportation of ſilver, 
« than by any other thing that can be ſent.” This 
is an evidence, that we bring home more goods than 


Wwe export.“ For, till that happens, and has brought 


us in debt beyond ſea, ſilver will not be exported ; but 
the overplus of people's gain, being generally laid up 
in ſilver, it will be brought home in ſilver; and 
dur people will value it as much as any other, in. hi 
Part of the world. 
The truth of the caſe in ſhort is this. Whenever we, 


by a loſing trade, contract debts with our neighbours, 


they will put a great value on our ſilver, and more 

« money will be got by tranſporting. ſilver than any 

cc thing can be ſent: which comes about thus: Sup- 

poſe that by an over-balance of their trade (whether 
y 


a ſale of pepper, ſpices, and other Eaſt-India com- | 
moditics, it matters not) we have received great quan- 


tities of goods, within theſe two or three months from 
Holland, and ſent but little thither ; ſo that the accounts 

balanced, between the inhabitants of England and the 
| | | United 
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United Provinces, we of England were a million in 


their debt: what would follow from hence? This; Thar 
theſe Dutch creditors,” deſiring to have what is due to 


them, give orders to their factors and correſpondents | 
here, to return it to them. For inquiring as we do, 
what are the effects of an over-balance of trade, we muſt _ 


not ſuppoſe they inveſt their debts in commodities, and 
return their effects that way. A million then being to 
be returned from England to Holland in money, every 
one ſeeks bills of exchange; but Engliſhmen not having 
debts in Holland to. anſwer this million, or any the 
leaſt part of it, bills are not to be got. This preſently 
makes the exchange very high: upon which the bankers, 
& c. who have the command of great quantities of mo- 
ney and bullion, ſend that away to Holland in ſpecie, 
and ſo take money here to pay it again there, upon 
their hills, at ſuch a rate of exchange, as gives them 
ſive, ten, fifteen, &c. per cent. profit: and thus ſome- 
times a 5s. piece of our milled money may truly be 
faid to be worth 5s. 3d. 4d. 6d. gd. in Holland. And 
if this be © the great value of ſilver in this part 
of the world,” I eaſily grant it him. But this great 
value is to be remedied, not by the alteration of our 
mint, but by the regulation and balance of our trade. 
For be your coin what it will, our neighbours, if they 
-over-balance us in trade, will not only have a great value 
for our ſilver, but get it too; and there will be“ more 
* to be got, by exporting filver to them, than by any 
« other thing can be ſent.“ 
Rem. © The alterations of the coins in Spain and 
«© Portugal are no way at all like this. For there they 


« altered in denomination near half, to deceive thoſe they 


c paid, with paying thoſe, to whom they owed one 


ec -ounce of ſilver, but half an ounce for it. But, in 

the alteration here deſigned, to whoever an ounce of 
« filver was owing, an ounce will be paid in this mo- 

« ney; it being here only deſigned, that an ounce of 


« money ſhould equal an ounce of ſilver in value, at 
« home, as well as abroad, which now it does not.” 
Anſw.- In this paragraph the author confeſſes the al- 
texation of che coin in Spain and Portugal was a "_— ; 
1 | | | but 
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but the © alteration here deſigned, he ſays, is not: 
but the reaſon he gives for it is admirable: viz. © Be- 
*« cauſe they there altered in denomination near half,“ 
and here denomination is altered but five per cent. for 
ſo in truth it is, whatever be deſigned. As if fifty per 
cent. were a cheat, but five per cent. were not; be- 
cauſe perhaps leſs perceivable. For the two chings, 
that are pretended to be done here by this new coinage, 
J fear will both fail, viz. 1. That © to whomſoever an 
** ounce of ſilver is owing, an ounce of filver ſhall be 
_ * paid in this money. For when an ounce of. ſilver 
is coined, as is propoſed, into 58. 5d. (which is to make 
our money five per cent. lighter than it is now) I that 
am to receive 100l. per ann. fee-farm rent; "ſhall I in 
this new money receive 1051. or barely 1001. ? The firſt 
\ 'I think will net be ſaid. For if by law you have made 
it 100l. it is certain the tenant will pay me no more. 
If you do not mean that 400 crowns, or 2000 ſhillings 
of your new coin ſhall be tool. but there muſt be five 
per cent. in tale added to every 100, you are at the 
charge of new coinage to no other purpoſe but to breed 
confuſion. If I muſt receive 1001]. by tale of this new 
money for my fee-farm rent, it is demonſtration that I 
loſe five ounces per cent. of the ſilver that was due to 
me. This a little lower he confeſſes in theſe words, 
« That where a man has a rent-sge, that can never he 
more, this may ſome what affect it, but ſo very little, 
te that it will ſcarce ever at all be perceived.” This 
very little is five per cent. and if a man be cheated of 
that, ſo he perceives it not, it goes for nothing. But 
this loſs will not affect only ſuch rents as can never be 
more, but all payments whatſoever, that are compraced 
for, before this alteration of our money. 
2. If it be true, what he affirms, <* That an ounce 
« of money doth equal an ounce of ſilver in value abroad, 
«« but not at home; then this part of the undertaking 
will alſo fail. For I deny that the ſtamp on our money 
does any more debaſe it here at home, than abroad, or 
make the filver in our money not equal in value to the 
ſame weight of filver every where: The author would 
"7; | have 
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have done well to have made it out, and not left ſo 
great a paradox only to the credit of a ſingle aſſertion. it 
Rem. And for what is ſaid in this bill to prevent if 
«* exportation, relates only to the keeping in our coin | 
“ and bullion, and leaves all foreign to be exported - 
e | .u 
Anſw. What the author means by our own and foreign _ 
bullion, will need ſome explication. 
Rem. There is now no ſuch Gong as payments in 
ac weighty and milled money.“ i 
Anſw. I believe there are very few in town, who do ji 
not very. often receive a milled crown for 58. and a | ih 
milled half-crown for 2s, 6d. But he means, I ſuppoſe, 
in great and entire ſums of milled money. But I aſk, 
if all the clipped money were called in, whether then 
all the payments would not be in weighty money; and | 
that not being called in, whether if it be lighter than q 
your new milled money, the new milled money will not 9 
be melted down as much as the old? Which I think the 
author there confeſſes, or elſe I underſtand him not. 
| Rem. Nor will this any way interrupt trade; for 
ce trade will find its own courſe ; the denomination of 
cc money in any country no way concerning that. 
Anſw. The denomination to a certain weight of mo- 
| ney, in all countries, concerns trade; and the alteration 
of that neceſſarily brings diſturbance to it. 
Rem. For if ſo be it occaſions the coining more 
10 money.? 3 nt 
Anſw. He talks as if it would be the ebnen of i 
5 coining more money.“ Out of what? Out of money 
already coined, or out of bullion? For I would be — on | 
to know where it 5 1 
- Rem. It may be ſome gain to thoſe that will ven — 1 
'© ture to melt down the coin, but very ſmall loſs (if 
«« any). to thoſe that ſhall be paid in the new: it is not 
« to be denied, but that where any man has a rent-sxc, 
that can never be more, this may ſomewhat affect it ; 
« but ſo very little, i it will ſcarce ever at all be per- 
eins — | 
Anſw. As much as it will be gain to melt down their 
coin, ſo much loſs will it be to thoſe who are paid in 


\ 
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"new, viz. five per cent. which, I ſuppoſe, is mote than 
the author would be willing to loſe, unleſs he get by 
it another way. a 

Rem. And if the alteration deſigned ſhould have 
* the effect of making our native commodities any 
20 ways dearer—.” ' 

-Anſw. Here our author confeſſes, that proportion 
ably as your money is raiſed, the price of other things 

will be raiſed too. But to make amends, he ſays, 

Rem. It does at the ſame time make the land which 

* produces them of more than ſo much more in value.” 

Anſw. This more than ſo much more in value, 
is more than our author, or any body elſe for him, will 
ever be able to make out. 

The price of things will always be l by the 
Fan of ſilver given in exchange for them. And 
if you make your money leſs in weight, it muſt be made 
up in tale. This is all this great myſtery of raiſing 
money, and raiſing land. For example: the manor of 
Blackacre would yeſterday have yielded one hundred 
thouſand crowns, which crown- pieces, let us ſuppoſe 
numero rotundo to weigh each of them an ounce of ſtand- 
ard filver. Lo- day your new coin comes in play, which 
is 5 per cent. lighter. There is your money raiſed: the 
land now at ſale yields one hundred and five thouſand 
crowns, which is juſt the ſame one hundred thouſand 
ounces of ſtandard filver. There is the land raiſed. 
And is not this an admirable invention, for which the 
public ought to be at above one hundred thouſand 
Pounds charge for new coinage, and all your commerce 
put in diſorder? And then to recommend this invention, 
yau are told, as a great ſecret, That, © had not money, 
<< from time to time, been mailed - in its denomination, 
« lands had not ſo riſen too: which is to ſay, Had 
not your money been made lighter, fewer pieces of it 
would have bought as much land as a greater number 
does now. * 

Rem. The loſs of Payments, there ſpoken of, will, 
« in no ſort, be ſo great, as if the parties, to whom theſe 
«debts are owing, were now bound to receive them in 
i . the money that now. paſſes, and then to melt the 
| | 0 lame 


by 
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clue doun ; fo at this they will have no cauſe to 
e complain. 

Anſw. A very ad argument! the jo hs , 
robbed the public of a good part of their money (which 
men will, ſome time or other, find in the payments 

they receive) and it is deſired the mint may have a li- 
| berty to be beforehand with thoſe, to whom debts are 
owing. They are told, they will have no reaſon to com- 
plainof it, who ſuffer this loſs, becauſe it is not ſogreat 
as the other. The damage is already done to the pub- 
lic, by clipping. Where at laſt it will light, I cannot 
tell. But men, who receive clipped money, not being 
forced to melt it down, do not yet receive any loſs by 
it. When clipped money will no longer change for, 
' weighty, then thoſe, who have «lipyed money in their 
ä hands, will find the loſs of it. 

Rem. It will make the cuſtoms better paid, be. 

“ cauſe there will be more money. 4 

Anſw. That there will be more money in tale, it is 
poſſible: that there will be more money in weight and 
worth, the author ought to ſhow. And then, whatever 
becomes of the cuſtoms, (which I do not hear are un- 

paid now) the king will loſe in the exciſe above 8 
thouſand pounds per annum. For in all taxes where 165 
many pounds, ſhillings, or pence are determined by the 
law to be paid, there the king will loſe 5 per cent. The 
author here, as in other places, gives a gcod reaſon for 
it: for, © his majeſty being to pay away this money by 
he tale, as he receives it, it will be to him no 015 5 
cc all. 1 DEE | 

As if my receiving my. rents in full tale, but in mo- 
ney of undervalue five per cent. were not ſo much loſs 
to me, becauſe I was to pay it away again by tale. Try 
it at 50 per cent. the odds only is, That one being 
greater than the other, would make more noiſe. But 
the author's great refuge in this is, That ix will not be 
perceived. 

Rem. * If all foreign commodities were to be pur- 
chaſed with this new ſpecies of money ſent out; We 
agree, That with 100l. of it, there could not be ſo 
much filver, or other commodities bought, as with 
A Tool. in un- Pierer as now coined, becauſe they 

Vol. IV. 1 « would 
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«© would be heavier; and-all coiti, in any kingdom but 
e where it is coined only goes by weight; and for the 
'< fame weight of filver, the ſame every where ſtill will 
< be bought; and ſo there will, with the ſame quan- 
«tity: of goods. And if thoſe goods ſhould coſt 5 per 
* cent. more here in England than heretofore, and 
< yield but the fame money (we mean by the ounce 
c abroad)! the ſame money, brought home and coined, 
« will yield the importer five per cent. more at the 
mint than it heretofore could 27 and ſo no damage 
to the trader at all.” 

Anſw. Here truth forces from the author a confeſ= 
ſion of two things; which demonſtrate the vanity and 
ufeleflneſs:of "the project. 1. Fhat, upon this cha nge 
of your coin, foreigñ goods will be raiſed. Your own 
goods will coſt five per cent. more. So that goods of 
ll kinds being thereupon raiſed'; wherein conſiſts the 
raifing of your money, when an ounce of ſtandard ſilver, 
However minced, ſtamped, or denominated, will buy 
no more cmmodities than it did before? This confeſ- 
ſton alſo ſhows the falſhood' of that dangerous ſuppoſi- 

tion, That money, in the kingdom where it is coined, 
9 i gk not by weight, 1. e. is not valued by its weight. 

em. It is true, the owners of filver will find a good 
05 See for it, and no others will be damaged; but, 
ce on the contrary; the making plenty: of wane will be 
er in advantage to all.. 

Anſw. I grant it true, That is your money were really: 7 
raiſed five per cent. the owners of filver would get ſo 
much by it, by bringing it to the mint to be coined. 
Bur ſince, as is confeſſed; commodities will (upon this 
raiſing your money) bg raiſed to five per cent. this al. 
teration will be an advantage to no-body, but the oli 
cers of the mint, and hñoarders of money,. : 

Rem. When' ſtandard ſilver was laft" raiſed at the; 
« mint, (whichit was from-5s: to 5s. and'/2d+the ounce, 
« in the 43d of Eliz.) and, for above forty years after, 
«ſilver uncoined was not worth above 48. Tod: the 
«* ounce, which occaſioned much coining; and of mo- 
r ney, none in thoſe days was exported: whereas ſilver 

e now is worth but the very fame 58. 2d. the ounce' 
. Mill at the mint, and 56. 4d.-elfewiicre- 2 4 
— * 8 


\ 
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e Gian! if this bill now with the lords does not 1 | 
c 70: pafs, there can never any ſilver be ever any more 
«, — at the mint; and all the milled —_— wilt, h 
rein a very little time more, be deſtroyed .. 

Anſw. The reaſon of ſo much money coined in queen 
Nin chen rimey and afterwards, was not the lelladigg 
of your crown- pieces from 480 to 462 grains, and fo 
proportionably all the reſt of your money, (which is 
that tlie author calls raiſing ſtandard ſilver from 58. to 
58. 2d. the ounce) but from the over-balance of your 
trade, bringing r in plenty of bullion, and keeping 
1 

Hon gandard ſilver (for if the author ſpeaks of other 
filver, it is a fallacy) ſhould be worth its own weight 
in ſtandard ſilver at the mint, (i. e. 58. 2d. the ounce) 

and be worth more than its own weight in ſtandard 
filver, (i. e. 58. 4d. the ounce) in Lombard- ſtreet, is a 
paradox that no-body, I think will be able to compre- 
hend, till it be better explained. It is time to give off 
coining, if the value of ſtandard filver be leſſened by 
it; as really it is, if an ounce of coined ſtandard filver 
will not exchange for an ounce of uncoined ſtandard fil. 
ver, unleſs you add 15 or 16 grains overplus to it: whichis 
what the author would have taken upon his word, when 
he ſays, Silver is worth five ſhillings four-pence elſe- 
* ware.” 

Five 'ſhillings four-pence of money coined at the 
mint, the author muſt allow to be at leaſt 495 grains. 
An ounce is but 480 grains. How then an ounce of 
uncoined ſtandard filver can be worth five ' ſhillings 
four-pence, (i. e. how 480 grains of uncoined ſtandard 
filver can be worth 495 grains of the ſame ſtandard filver, 
coined into money) is unintelligible ; unleſs the coinage 
of our mint leſſens the value of ſtandard filver, - 


«SIR 


\ OIN and intereſt are two things of ſo great 

* moment to the public, and of ſo great con- 
* cernment in trade, that they ought very accurately 
\* to be examined into, and * nicely weighed, upon 
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* any propoſal of alteration to be made in them. I 
pretend not to have treated of them here as they 
4% deſerve. That muſt be the work of an abler hand; 
I have ſaid ſomething on theſe ſubjects, becauſe you 

required it. And, I hope, the readineſs of my obe- 
% diencè will excuſe to you the faults I have n 
OY ted, .and aſſure ue that I am, 53 
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T* HE. author 
14 © 2d. or 3d 


ſays, * Silver yielding the propoſed : 
more by the ounce, than it will do 


« by being coined into money, there will he none coined- 


% into money; and matter of fact ſhows there is none. 


It would be ha 


rd to know what he means, when he 


fays, © ſilver yields 2d. or 3d. more by the ounce; than 
reit will do by being coined into money :** but that he 
tells us in plain words at the bottom of the leaf, that 
« an ounce of ſilver uncoined is of 2d. more value, 
ce than after it is coined it will be; which, I take the 
liberty to ſay, is ſo far from being true, that I affirm it is 
impöſſible to be ſo. For which I ſnall only give this 


ſhort reaſon, viz. 


Becauſe the ſtamp neither does; nor 


can take away any of the intrinſic value of the filver; 
and therefore an ounce of coined ſtandard filver, 'muſt 
neceſſarily be of equal value to an ounce of uncoined 


ſtandard ſilver. For e a ſuppoſe a goldfmith has 
a round plate of ſtandard ſi 


wer, juſt of the ſhaps, fize, 


and weight of a coined crown-piece, Which, for brevi- 
ty's ſake, we will ſuppoſe ta be an aunge; this ounce” 
of ſtandard ſilver is certainly of equal value to any ocher 


_ ounce of unwrought ſtandard filver in his ſhop a-way 


he goes with his round piece of ſilver to the Tower, 
andhas there the ſtamp ſet upon it; when he brings 
this numerical piece back again'to his ſhop coined, can 


| 
| 
\ 
1 


any one imagine, 


that it is now ad. leſs worth than it 


Fg 


was, when he carried it out ſmooth, a quarter of an 
that it is not ſtill of equal value to any: 
"TY other 
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other ounce of unwrought ſtandard filver in his ſh 
He that can ſay it is 2d. leſs worth, than it was =" 
it had the king's image P48 ſcription on it, may as 
well ſay, that 60 graifs o fiver brought from the 
Tower, are worth but 58 TE of 2 1 in 1 
fret 1 OqTT $f 748 2% 6 
But the author very warlly limits this 55 effect of coin- 


age only to ng 12507 it is in England, and ndt 
e 


mT where, would deſerve a reaſon. 


ef. us. Ton it to he true, as our author affirms, 
aan ESA En; gland is one thirtieth worſe, or 
of leſs _— "Kat ünsdined; the natural conſequence 
_ this, if it be true, is, that it 18 very unfit that --A 
2 employed in England: where it deb 
the ſilver one thirtieth; for, if che ſtampꝑ leſſens t 
KL af aur filver this year, it will al ſo do fo. Cr, 
anidaſd on ta the end of the world, it always working 
the ſam way. Nor will the Altering Fg denaminatiam, 
as is pyapaſod, at all help it. 1 
„But pet he thinks he has bonn proof. for his n 
tions becauſe it is matter of fact that chere is no money 
cine at ahbe mint. Phis is the great grievance, and 
iv one inddeq; but for a Alleen reaſon 10 hat am 
to nſpirt kHatzpager -. 

Ahe matter in ſhort i ig! dd: England ſending more 
confu commoqities to Spain than it receives from 
thenet the merghants, who manage their trade, bring 
bach the qvetplus in bullion, Which, at their return, 
they bell as a commodity. The chapmen, that (give 
higbeſt fartrbig, are, 40 in all caſes of buying and ſelling, 
thoſe he can mak po profit. by it; and thęſe arc 
the raturners of ban neu, by change, into theſe 
coumtries here our: dehts, ws 6,5, 10, dry ay make 

a: ned of ãt : for they getting 6 &g · Per gent. 
accandingota the want and demand of maney. from Eng- 
landEre, and according-to the! rifave.of wp buy 
up this hullian, as ſoon s it comes in, to fend 7 —7 
czeir garreſpondenta init Part meg 10 e A 

| ende bills bey bave dran on 0n-them, and 
n give more fox it than the mint-rate, i. e. — Re 
than IIS r an equal weight 


T2910" 


/ 


1 — >. ad 


8 ſtandard bullion ; z they being able 10 make more Prof 


4 
* 


of it by returns. #-.- 
Suppoſe the balance of our cede with Holland Bane 


in all other commodities equal, but that in the lat EaR- 
India ſale we bought of — of Eaſt-India commodi- 
ties to the value of a million, to be paid in a month ; 


within a month a million muſt be returned inte Hol- 


land; this preſently raiſes the exchange, and the traders 


in exchange ſell their bills at high rates; but the ba- 


. lance of trade being (as is ſuppoſed in the caſe) equal 
in all other commodities, this million can no way be 


repaid to their correſpondents, on whom thoſe bills were 


—— but by ſending them money, or bullion, to xe- 


imburſe them. 
This is the true W why the bullion brought from. 


Spain is not carried to the mint to be coined, bur bought 
by traders in foreign exchange, and exported by them, 


to. ſupply the  overplus of our expences there, which 
are not paid for by our commodities. Nor will the 


Propoſed raiſing.of our money, as it is called, Whether 
we coin our money for the future one thirtieth, or one 
twentieth, or one half lighter than now it is, bring one 


ounce more to the mint than now, whilſt our affairs 
in this reſpect remain in the ſame poſture. , And I chal- 
| lenge the author to ſhow.that it will; for ſaying 18 but 


ſaying. Bullion can never come to the mint to be coin- 
ed, whilſt the over-halance of trade and foreign ex- 

ces are ſo great, that to ſatisfy them, not only che 
bullion your trade in ſome parts now yearly brings 1 in, 


but alſo ſome of your formerly coined money is requi- 
lite, and muſt be ſent out: but when a change in that 


brings in and lodges bullion here, (for now it ſeems it 


only paſſes through England) the increaſe of filver and 


gold ſtaying in England will again bring it ta the mint 


o be coined. 


This makes it cafily intelligible, how comes it to pol 


| that, when now at the mint they can give but 58, 2d. 


r ounce for ſilver, they can give 38. 4d. the qunce in 
mbard-ſtreet, (which is what our author means when 


; he ſays, * filver is now worth but gs. ad. the ounce at 
1 u mint, and is nan * 4d. elſewhere.” The 


. reaſon . 


. 
” 4 


the mint, giving 
e fo much and no- 
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Gor n, VIZ. Beeg 
weighty money ff pullion, can g 
” the ounce, the hy 
- tween coined An 


Make his pf 
bien he {Ys dear, muſt ęither ſend our money in ſpe- 
cCie, or don our cgin to tranſport, or elſe with 
00% ĩ ( ³ĩ UNETS 

The fending our money in ſpecie, or melting it down, 


- 
2" ot 


has ſome hazard, and therefore, if he could have bul- 
lion for 5s. 2d. per qynce, or a little dearer, it is like 
he would always rather chooſe to exchange corn for 
-bulljon, with ſome little loſs, rather than run the riſque 
of melting it dow for exportation. 1 
But this would * make him pay 2d. in the crown, 
- which is almoſt three and an half per cent. if there were 
not ſomething more in it, than barely the riſque of 
melting, or exportation; and that is the lightneſs of 
the greateſt part of our current coin. For example, 
N. has given bills for thirty thouſand pounds fterling 
in Flanders, and ſo has need of ten thouſand weight of 
filver to be tranſported thither ; he has thirty thouſand 
Pounds ſterling by him in ready money, whereof five 
_ thouſand pounds is weighty milled money; what ſhall 
hinder him then from throwing that into his melting- 
= and ſo reducing it to bullion, to be tranſported ? 
But what ſhall he do for the other twenty-five thou- 
ſand pounds, Which, though he has by him, is yet clip- 
ped and light money, that is at leaſt twenty per cent. 
- lighter than the ſtandard? If he tranſports or melts 
down'this, there is ſo much clear loſs to him; it is there- 
fore more advantage to him to buy bullion at 5s. 4d. 
the ounce with that light money, than to tranſport, or 
melt it down; wherein, though the ſeller of the bul- 
lon has leſs weight in filver than he parts with, yet he 
finds his account, as much gs if he recived it in weighty 
coin, whilft a clipped crown-piece, or ſhilling, paſſes 
_ us well in payment for any commodity here in 115 : 
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land as a milled one. Thus our mint is kepr from 
coining. 

But this paper, For encouraging che coining, &e: 
would fain have the mill at work, though there be no 
griſt to be had, unleſs you grind over again what is 
ground already, and pay toll for it a ſecond time: a pro- 
poſition fit only for the miller himſelf to make; for the 


meaneſt houſewife in the country would laugh at it, as 
ſoon as propoſed. However, the author pleaſes him- ©. 
ſelf, and thinks he has a good argument to make it paſs, 
viz. becauſe the toll to be paid for it will not amount to 
three hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, as is ſaid in 
a late treatiſe about railing the value of money, p. 170: 


for, he ſays, rhat writer is miſtaken, in ſaying that 
«« 38. and 6d. is allowed at the mint for the coinage of 
t every pound troy, whereas there is but ſixteen-pence 


halfpenny there allowed for the ſame; which ſixteen- 


ence half-penny being above one-third of 3s. bd.- it 
follows by his own computation, that the new coĩning 
aur money will coſt the nation above one hundred and 
ten thouſand pounds; a ſmall ſum, in this our plenty 
of riches, to be laid out for the purchaſing theſe fol- 
lowing nenen, eee any the leaſt a 
e. * 
1. A loſs to the king of one thirtieth- (if you coin 
your money 2d. per crown, one twentieth, if you coin 


your money 3d. Pe cen n of all his — 
revenue. 


2. A like loſs of one twentieth, or one thirtieth, in 
all rents that are ſettled; for theſe have, during 4 
term, the nature of rent-ſec : but five per cent. loſs in 
a man's income he thinks ſo little, it will not be 18 5 
ceived. 

3. Trouble to manche in theit trade. Theſe in- 
conveniencies he is forced to allow. He might have 
ſaid diſorder to all people in their trade, though he ſays 
it will be but a little trouble to merchants, and without 


any real damage to trade. The author would have done 


well to have made out this, and a great many other aſ- 
ſertions in that paper; but laying 1 is _ r if 
that may F for proof, = 

1 
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Indeed he has, by a ſhort way, anſwered the book 


above-mentioned, in the concluſion of his paper, ig 
_ theſe words: And he that ſo groſly miſtakes in ſo 
material points of what he would aſſert, it is plain is 
nagt free from miſtakes. It does not appear that he, 
who publiſhed that book, ever thought himſelf free from 
miſtakes ; but he, that miſtakes in two material points, 
may be in the right in two others, and thoſe will ſtil] 
need an anfwer. But one of theſe material points will, 
I think, by what is already daid, appear not to be a 
miſtake ; and. for any thing the author of the paper hath 
faid, or can fay, it will always be true, that an ounce 
of flyer coined, or nat coined, is, and eternally will 
he, of equal value to any other ounce of ſilver. As to 
any other miſtake, concerning the rate of coinage, it 
is like he had his information from ſome diſintereſted 
perſon, whom he thought worthy of credit. And he- 
der it be 3s. 6d. as he was told, or only ſixteen-pence 


halſpenny per. pound troy, as the paper ſays, whether 


the reader will believe the one, or the other, or think 
i worth his more exact inquiry, this is certain, the 
kingdom ought not to be at that, or any other charge, 
where. there is no advantage, as there will be none in 
this propoſed coinage, but quite the contrary. __ 
Object. 1. He ſays from Edw. III.“ Silver has from 
time to time (as it grew in eſteem) been by degrees 
« raiſed in all mints.“ If an ounce of filver now not 
exchanging, or paying for what one-tenth of an ounce 
wauld have purchaſed in Edw. IIId's time, and fo being 
ten times leſs worth now, than it was then, be growing 
in eſteem, this author is in the right; elſe ſilyer has 
not, ſince Edw. IIId's reign, from time to time grown 
in eſteem. Be that as it will, he aſſigns a wrong cauſe 
of raiſing of filver, as he calls it, in our mint. For if 
ing thus in requeſt, i. e. by leſſening its value, 
dad been the reaſon of altering our money, this change 
of coin, or raiſing the denomination of ſilver in ours, 
and other mints, ought ta have been greater by much, 
fince Henry VII's time, than it was between that and 
Edward IIId's; becauſe the great change of the 1 


— 


af filver has been made, by the plenty of it poured into 
chis part of che mr idm the Weſt- Indies, not dif. 
covered till Henry-NIPs reign. So that I think I may 
ſay," that the value of filver from Edward III. to Henry 
VU. changed not one-tenth, but from Henry VII. til 
no it changed above ſeven tenths ; and yet, money 
having been raiſed in our mint two thirds ſince Ed- 
ward Ed's titoe, the far greater part of the raiſing of 
it Mas before Henry VII's time, and a very ſmall part 
of it ſinee; ſo chat the cauſe, inſinuated by our author, 
it is evident, was not the cauſe of leffening our coin fo 
aften; whatever it was: and it is poſſible there wanted 
not men of projects in thoſe days, who for private ends, 
by wrong ſuggeſtions, and falſe reaſonings, covered 
with myſterious terms, led thoſe into miſtakes; who 
had nat the time and will nicely to examine; though 
a r wn- piece three times as big as one of ours now, 
might, for its ſize alone, deſerve to be reformed. 
10 Objeck. 2. he ſays, The raiſing the denomina- 
tion of money in Spain and Portugal, was making ir 
_ © go far more when coined, than its true value.“ 
Ibis, I day, is impoſſible, and defire the author to 
Prove it. It did in Spain and Portugal, juſt what it 
will do here and every where; it made not the filver 
opined go for more than its value, in all things to be 
bgqught, but juſt ſa much as the denomination was raiſed, 
juſt ſo much leſs of commodity had the buyer in ex- 
change for it: as it wauld be here, if you ſhould coin 
ſix-pences into ſhillings; if any one went to market 
with this new money, he wayld find that, whereas he 
had a buſnel of wheat laſt week for eight ſhillings of the 
former coin, he would have now bur half a buſhel for 
eight of the new ſhillings, when the ſame denomination 
had but half the quantity of ſilver. Indeed thoſe, who 
vere to receive money upon former contracts, would 
be defrauded of half their due, receiving, in their full 
tale of any denomination contracted for, but half the 
ſilver they ſhould have; the cheat whereof they would 
figd,,wbgn they went to market with their new money. 
For this I have above proved, that one ounce of ſilver 
is. and eternally will be, equal in value to another "_ 
ö . a 
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of filyer;;-and all that can' poſfibly put a difference be 


tween them, is only the different value of the work- » 


manſnip, beſtowed on one more than another, which 
in coinage our author tells in this r is but fix- 
teen · pence halfpenny per pound troy. I demand there 
fore,” of our author, to ſhow that any ſort of eoinage, 
or, às he calls it, raiſing of money, can raiſe the value 
of coined ſilver, or make it go for more than d. 
bating the charge of coinage; unleſs it be to thoſe who, 

being to receive money upon former contracts, will, by 
receiving the tale agreed for, receive leſs than they 
ſhould of ſilver, and ſo be defrauded of what 1 0 
ally contracted for. 

"What effect ſuch a raiſing of their money had in one 
| particular, I wilt tell our author. In Portugal they 


Count their money by reys, a very ſmall, or rather ima- 


ginary coin, juſt as if we here ſhould count all our ſums 
by farthings. It pleaſed the government, poſſibly being 
told that; it would raiſe the value of their money, to 
raiſe in denomination the ſeveral fpecies, and make 
them go for a greater (let us ſuppoſe double the) num 

ber of reys than formerly. What was the conſequence? 
It not only confounded the property of the ſubject, and 


diſturbed affairs to no purpoſe; but treaties of com- = | 


merce having ſettled the rates of the cuſtoms at fo many 
reys on the ſeveral commodities, the king immediately 
loſt in the value half his cuſtoms. The ſame that in 
proportion will happen in the ſettled revenue of the K 
eroun here, upon the propoſed change. ct 
For though our author in theſe words, whereas alt 
now deſired by this act is to keep ſilver, when coined, 
<«<.of' the ſame value it was before, would infinuste, 
that this raiſing the denomination, or leſſening our coin, 
as is propoſed, will do no ſuch thing; yet it is demon- 
ſtration, that when our coin is leſſened 3d. in 58. the 
king will receive five per cent. leſs in value in his cuſ- 
toms, exciſe, and all his ſertled revenue, and ſo pro- 
portionably, as the quantity of filver, in every ſpecies 
of our coin, ſhall be made leſs Hig now it Is e in 
oo an lame P * 1 l Bus, : 
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But, ane our author means by nding money 
« go for more when coined than its true value, or by 
«« keeping ſilver, when coined, of the ſame value it 
« was before; this is evident, that raiſing their mo- 
ney thus, by coining it with leſs ſilver in it than it had 
before, had not the effect in Portugal and Spain, which 
our author propoſes from it here: for it has not brought 
one penny more to the mint there, nor kept their mo- 
ney, or ſilver, from exportation ſince, though forfeiture 
and death be the penalties joined 1 in aid to this trick of 
raikng to keep it in. 

But our author tells us in anſwer to Object. 4. | This 

4 Mill ſcarce ever at all be perceived. If hy” 100 
guineas a man has in his pocket, five ſhould be picked 
out, ſo he ſhould not perceive it, the fraud and the loſs 

6, would not be one jot the leſs; and though he perceived 
it not when, or how it was done, yet he will find it in 
| his accounts, and the going ſo much back 1 in his vanes 
| at the end of the year. | 
JI0 Object. 3. he ſays, The « N your coin (it 
0 may be) may raiſe the price of bullion here in, Eng- 
70 — An ounce of filver will always be equal in 
value to an ounce of ſilver every where, bating the woth> 
manſhip. I ſay it is impoſſible to be otherwiſe, and re- 
quire our author to {how it poſſible in England, or any. 
where, or elſe hereafter to ſpare his may be. To 
avoid fallacies, I defire to be underſtood, when I uſe 
the word ſilver alone, to mean nothing but ſilver, and 
to lay aſide the conſideration of baſer metals that may 
be mixed with it: for I do not ſay-that-an ounce. of 
ſtandard, that Has almoſt one twelfth of copper in it, 
is of equal value with an ounce of fine ſilyer that has 
no * at all; buf that any two ounces: of equally al- 
loyed fil ver will always be of equal value; the ſilver 
being the meaſure of commerce, it is the quantity of 
ſilver that is in every piece he receives, and not the de- 
nomination of it, which the merchant looks after; and. y 

Mues it b). 

But this raiſing of the denomination our emithor would- 
have paſs, becauſe it will be © better for the poſſefſors... 
FI POO” as he ſays, Anſw. 3. But 9 are oY | 

J W 


_ 
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1 of ſo much bullion? 
what private men are there in England of that con- 


ration, that for their advantage, all our money ſhould 
be new coinech and of a' Teſs weight, with ſo great a 
1 the nation, and loſs to his majeſty's revenue? 
He farther adds, Anſw. 3. It doth not thence inevit- 
ably: eue ir will raiſe the igri of WOE n 
** fes.“ 1g: tte 


IK will as "inievieatly. lebe as chat ninetsen ounces 
of filver will never be equal in weight; of worth, to 
twenty ounces of filver: ſo much as yo leſſen your 


coin, ſo mucfi more you muſt pay in tai, as will make 


the quantity of ſilver the nierchant expects, for his 


commodity ; under what: denomination | ever he TE= 
crives Vos! ©: 


. this buyinjphir Spaniſh looting 


kibour; at five per cent. more in denomination, ſells 


his'woollen manufacture \proportiottably dearer to the 


_ Engliſh merchant, who, exporting it £6 Spain, where 
their money is not chahged; ſells it at the uſual market 
rate, and ſo brings home the ſame quantity of bultion 
for it, which he was wont; which, therefore, he muſt 
ſell to you at the fame raiſed value your money is at: 


and what then is gained by alt this? The denomination 


is only changed, to the prejudice of the public; but 4 | 


to all the great matters of your trade, the ſame 


tity 6f ſilver is paid for commodities as before; and they 
fold in their ſeveral foreign markets for the fame quan- 
tity of filver: But whatever happens in the rate of fo- 


reign bollion, the raifing of the denomination of our 


money will bring none of it to our mint to be coined; 


that depends on the balance of our trade, and not on 


leſſening our coin under the famie denomination: for 


whether the pieces we call crowns bè coined 16, 24 'ot 


100 grains lighter, it wilb be all one as to the value of 


bullion, or che bringing” more; "ur —_— ou IP 


End, or to our min. 
What he ſays in his anſwer to Object. 4. befidles: whe 


de have already taken —_— A = Hirt His 
KO ot x indie 4. He 


HF raul: 
21 
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. He ſays, It may be ſome (as it is now) gain to 
0 [te that will venture to meit down the milled ant | 
te heavy money now coined.” That mer do'ventufe 
to melt down the milled and heavy money, is evident; 
from the ſmall part of milled money is now tobe! fount 
of that great quantity of it that has been coined ;. and 
à farther evidence is this, that milled money wilt now 
yield four, or five more per cent. than the other, which 
muſt be to melt down, and uſe as bullion and not as 
money in ordinary payments. The reaſon whereof is; 
the ſhameful and horrible debaſing (or, as our author 
would have it, raiſing) our unmilled money by 8 ; 


pi 
| Ir 6 che odds bet wirt milled and ummilled tndney 
being now, modeſtly ſpeaking; above 20 per cent. and 
bullion, fot reaſons elſewhere given; being not to be 
had; refiners, and ſuch as have need of filver, find it 
the cheapeſt way to buy milled: money for ee, ar 
four, five, or more per cent. loſs. | | 

F aſk; therefore, this gentleman,” What mall bbodiine | 

of all our preſent milled and heavy 8 ago the 

afling of this act? To which his paper almoft:confelles; 
what 1 will venture to anſwer for him, viz. that, as ſooſt 
as ſuch à law is paſſed, the milled and heavy money 
will all be melted down; for it being five per cent. 
heavier, i. e. more worth than what is to be coined in 
the mint, no- body will carry it thither to receive flve 
per cent. leſs for it, but ſell it to fuch as wilt give four: 
or four and a half per cent. more fbr it, and at that rate 
melt it down with advantage: for Lombard=ftreet is ton 
quick- ſighted, to give ſixty ounces: of ſilver fot fifty. 
feven ounces of ſilver, e throwing it into che 
melting-pot will make! it change for its equal weight. 
So that by this law five per cent. gain on all our milled 

money will be. given to be ſnhared betweety the poſſeſſor 

and tlie melter of our mitted money, out of tht honeſt 
creditor and landlord's pocket, .who had the guafanty 
of the law, that under ſuch à tale of pieces, of fuch a 
denomination as he let his land for, he ſhbuld have to 
fach a value, i, e. ſuch a weight in ſilver. Now aſk, 
\ Whadhee it be not a direct and unanſwerahle reafoit 


againſt 
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this bill, that he confeſſes, that it will be “ a 
ain to thoſe; who will melt down the milled and 
<. heavy money, with ſo much loſs to the public; and 
not, as he ſays, “with very ſmall loſs to thoſe, that 
9 wee be 4 in the new,“ unleſs he calls five per 

1 loſs; for juſt ſo much is it to receive 
hd A been grains, or ounces of ſilver, for ſixty, 
which is the proportion in making your crowns 3d. 
lighter. This is certain, no-body will pay away milled 
_ ox. weighty crowns for debts, or commodities, when it 
Will pick him four; or five per cent. more; ſo that 
which is now left of weighty oney, being ſcattered up 


ns 


and down the kingdom, into private hands, which can- 


not tell how to melt it down; will be kept up and loſt 


o our trade. And, as to your clipped and light mo- 


ney will you make a new act for coinage, without taking 
any care for that? The making a new ſtandard for your 
money cannot do leſs than make all money, which is 
lighter than that ſtandard, unpaſſable; and thus the 
milled and heavy money not coming into payment, and 


the light and clipped not being lawful money, accord- 
ing to the new ſtandard, there — needs „be a ſudden 


ſtop of trade, and it is to be feared, a general confuſion 
of affairs; though our author fays, 7e it will not any 
e ways interrupt trade | 
2. The latter part of the ſe&ion, - raiſin ng the 
value of land, I take the liberty to ſay is a miſtake; 
which, though a-ſufficient reply to an aſſertion without 
yet I ſhall not ſo far imitate this author, as barely 
ſay things: and therefore, I ſhall add chis reaſon for 
what I ſay, viz. Becauſe nothing can truly raiſe the value, 
i. e. the rent of land, but the increaſe of your gu” ry 
but becauſe raiſing che value of land is a phraſe, which, 
by its uncertain ſenſe, may deceive others, we may 5 
dn up theſe ſeveral meanings of it. | 
1. The value of land is raiſed, when its intrinſic 3 
: want is increaſed, i. e. when it is fitted to bring forth 
2 greater quantity of any valuable product. And thus : 
the value of land is raiſed only by good huſbandry. ' ' © - 
2. The value of land is raiſed, when remaining of . 
5 the FTI, it comes to — more rent, and thus | 
its 
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its value is raiſed only * a greater plenty of money and 


treaſure. | 
3. Or it may be en i in our author 8 way, which i is, 
by raiſing the rent in tale of pieces, but not in the quan- 


tity of ſilver received for it; which, in truth, is no 


raiſing it at all, any more than it could be accounted 
the raiſing of a man's rent, if he let his land this year 


for forty ſixpences, which laſt year he let for twenty 
ſhillings. Nor would it alter the caſe, if he ſhould call 


thoſe: forty ſixpences forty ſhillings ; for having but 


half the ſilver of forty ſhillings in them, they would be 


but of half the SON however their denomination were 
changed. 

In his is er to the fifth objection, there is this dan- 
gerous inſinuation, That coin, in any country where it 
is coined, goes not by weight, i. e. has its value from 


the ſtamp and denomination, and not the quantity of 


ſilver in it. Indeed in contracts already made, if your 


| ſpecies be by law coined a fifth part lighter, under the 


ſame denomination, the creditor muſt take a hundred 


ſuch light ſhillings, or twenty ſuch. light crown-pieces 


for 51. if the law calls them ſo, but he loſes one fifth, 

in the intrinſic value of his debt. But, in bargains to 
be made, 'and things to be purchaſed,, money has, and 
will always have its value from the quantity of filver in 
it, and not from the ſtamp and denomination, . as has 
been already proved, and will, ſome- time or other, be 
evidenced with a witneſs, in the clipped money. And 


if it were not ſo, that the value of money were not ac- 


cording to the quantity of ſilver in it, i. e. that it goes 
by weight, I ſee no reaſon why clipping ſhould be ſo 
ſeverely puniſhed. | 

As to foreigners, he 1s 1 to confeſs, that i it is all 
one what our money is, greater or leſs, who regard only 
the quantity of ſilver, they ſell their goods for; how 
then can the leſſening our money bring more plenty of 
bullion into England, or to the mint ? 

But he ſays, The owners and importers of filver 
« will find a good market at the mint, &c.' But al- 
ways a better in Lombard-ſtreet, and not a grain of it 


has, come to the mint, as long as by an under-balance 


Vor. IV. „ of 
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of trade, or other foreign expences, we contract debts 
beyond ſea, which require the remitting of greater ſums 
thither, than are imported in bullion. If for above 
« forty years after ſilver was raiſed, in the forty-third 
et year of queen Elizabeth, from 5s. to 5s. 2d. the 
* gunce, uncoined filver was not worth above 4s. od. 
per ounce ;*'*—the cauſe was not that raiſing of filver 
in the mint, but an over-balance of trade, which bring- 

ing in an increaſe of filver yearly, for which men hav- 
ing no occaſion abroad, brought it to the mint to be 
coined, rather than let it lie dead by them in bullion : 
and whenever that is the caſe again in England, it will 
occaſion coining again, and not till then. No money 
« was in thoſe days exported,”” ſays he; no, nor bul- 
lion neither, fay I; why ſhould, or how could it, when 
our exported merchandize paid for all the commodities 
we brought home, with an over-plus of filver and gold, 
which, ſtaying here, ſet the mint on work. But the 
paſſing this bill will not hinder the exportation of one 
- ounce either of bullion or money, which muſt go, if 
you contract debts beyond ſea ; and how its having been 
once melted in England, which is another thing pro- 
poſed in this bill, ſhall hinder its exportation, is hard 
to conceive, when even coining has not been able to do 
it, as is demonſtrable, if it be examined what vaſt ſums 
of milled money have been coined in the two laſt reigns, 
and how little of it is now left. Beſides, if the expor- 
tation of bullion ſhould be brought under any greater 
difficulty than of any other commodity, it is to be con- 
fidered whether the management of that trade, which 
is in ſkilful hands, will not thereupon be ſo ordered, as 
to divert it from coming to England for the future, 
and cauſe it to be fent from Spain, directly to thoſe 
places, where they know Engliſh debts will make it 
turn to beſt account, to anſwer bills of exchange ſent 
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Mr. Lowxprs's Arguments for it, in his late Report 
containing An Eſſay for the Amendment of the 
« Silver Coins, are particularly examined. 
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ro THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
SIX JOHN SOMMERS, KNrT. 


Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, and one of 
his Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy-Council. 
My Losrp, 
-P HE papers I here preſent your lordſhip, are in 
ſubſtance the ſame with one which I delivered to 
vou, in obedience to the commands I received, by your 
lordſhip, from their excellencies, the lords juſtices ; and 
with another, which I writ in anſwer to ſome queſtions 
your lordſhip was pleafed to propoſe to me, concernin 
our coin. The approbation your lordſhip was pleaſt fed 
to give them then, has been an encouragement to me 
to reviſe them now, and put them in an order, fitter 
to comply with their deſires, who will needs have me 
print ſomething at this time on this ſubject : and could 
any thing of this nature be received with indifferency 
in this age, the allowance they have had from your lord- 
ip, whoſe' great and clear judgment is, with general 
conſent and applauſe, acknowledged to be the juſt mea- 
ſure of right and wrong amongſt us, might make me 
hope that they might 180 in the world without any 
4 5 diſlike. U 
However, fince your lordſhip thought they might be 
0 of uſe to clear ſome difficulties, and rectify ſome wrong 
notions, that are taken up about money, I have ven- 
tured them into the world, deſiring no mercy to any 
erroneous poſitions, or wrong reaſonings, which ſhall 
be found in them. I ſhall never knowingly be of any, 
but truth's and my. country's ſide; the former I ſhall 
always gladly embrace and own, whoever ſhows it me: 
and in theſe papers, I am ſure, I. have no other aim; 
but to do what little I can for the ſervice of my coun- 
105 Your lordſhip" s ſo r preferring that to all 
K 3 _ * other 
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other conſiderations, does, in the eyes of all men, ſit 
ſo well upon you, that my ambition will not be blamed, 
if I in this propoſe to myſelf ſo great an example, and 
in my little ſphere am moved by the ſame principle. 

I Habe a long time foreſeen the miſchief and ruin 
coming upon us by clipped money, if it were not timely 
ſtopped: and had concern enough for the public, to 
make me print ſome thoughts touching our coin, ſome 
years fince. The principles I there went on, I ſee no 
reaſon to alter: they have, if I miſtake not, their foun- 
dation in nature, and will ſtand ; they have their foun- 
dation in nature, and are clear; and will be ſo, in all 


. 


the train of their conſequences, throughout this whole 


(as it is thought) myſterious buſineſs of money, to all 
thoſe, who will but be at the eaſy trouble of ſtripping 


this ſubject of hard, obſcure, and doubtful werds, 
wherewith men are often miſled, and miſlead others. 


And now the diſorder is come to extremity, and can no 
longer be played with, I wiſn it may find a ſudden and 
effectual cure, not a remedy in ſound and appearance, 


which may flatter us on to ruin, in continuation of a 


growing miſchief, that calls for preſent help. 


I wiſh too, that the remedy may be as eaſy as poſe 


ſible; and that the cure of this evil be not ordered ſo, 


as to lay a great part of the burden unequally on thoſe, 


who have had no particular hand in it. Weſtminſter- 


hall is fo great a witneſs of your lordſhip's unbiaſſed 


juſtice, and ſteady care to preſerve to every one their 
right, that the world will not wonder you ſhould not be 


for ſuch a lefſening our coin, as will, without any rea- 


ſon, deprive great numbers of blameleſs men of a fifth 
wee of their eſtates, beyond the relief of Chancery. I 
hope this age will eſcape ſo great a blemiſh.' I doubt 
not but there are many, who, for the ſervice of their 
country, and for the ſupport of the government, would 
gladly part with, not only one fifth; but a much larger 

portion of their eſtates. But, when it ſhall be taken 
from them, only to be beſtowed on men, in their and 
the common opinion, no better deſerving of their coun- 
try than themſelves, | unleſs growing exceedingly rich by 
the public neceſſities, whilſt-cvery body elſe finds his 


. fortune 


L 
fortune ſtraitened by them, be a public merit, that 
deſerves a public and ſignal reward; this loſs of one 
fifth of their debts and income will ſit heavy on them, 
who ſhall feel it, without the alleviation of any profit, 
or credit, that will thereby accrue to the nation, by 
ſuch a leſſening of our coin. : 

If any one aſk, how I, a retired, private man, come 
at this time to meddle with money y trade, for they are 
inſeparable? I reply, that your lordſhip, and the other 
great men, that put me upon it, are anſwerable for it: 
whether what I ſay be to the purpoſe, or no, that I 
myſelf am anſwerable for. This "PRs anfwer to all 
the world, that I have not ſaid any thing here, without 
a full perſuaſion of its truth; nor with any other mo- 

tive, or purpoſe, than the clearing of this artificially 
perplexed, rather than in itſelf myſterious, ſubject, as 
far as my poor talent reaches. That which, perhaps, 
I ſhall not be ſo well able to anſwer to your Tordthin 
and myſelf, is the liberty I have taken, in ſuch an 52 
WS 3 as ae to profeſs that I am, 


My Lon p, 
Your dordſhip's moſt humble, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 


JOHN LOCKE. 


LC THE 


THE. 


*. 


"HOUGH Mr. Lowndes and I differ in the way, 


yet, I aſſure myſelf, our end is the ſame; and 
that we both propoſe to ourſelves the ſervice- of our 
country, He is a man known ſo able in the poſt he is 
in, to which the buſineſs of money peculiarly belongs; 
and has ſhowed himſelf ſo learned in the records and 


matters of the mint, and ſo exact in calculations and 


combinations of numbers relating to our coin, either 
already in uſe, or deſigned by him, that I think I ſhould 
have troubled the public no more on this ſubject, had 
not he himſelf engaged me in it; and brought it to 
that paſs, that either I muſt be thought to renounce 
my own opinion, or muſt publicly oppoſe his. 
Whilſt his treatiſe was yet a manuſcript, and before 
it was laid before thoſe great perſons, to whom it was 


- afterwards ſubmitted, he did me the favour to ſhow it 


to me; and made me the compliment, to aſk me my 
opinion of it. Though we had ſome ſhort diſcourſe on 
the ſubject, yet the multiplicity of his buſineſs, whilſt 
I ſtaid in town, and my health, which ſoon after forced 
me our of it, allowed us not an occaſion to debate any 
one point thoroughly, and bring it to an iſſue. Before 
F returned to tawn, his book was in the preſs, and 
Finiſhed, before I had an-opportunity to ſee Mr. Lowndes 
again. And here he laid a new obligation on me, not 
only in giving me ane of them, but telling me when I 
received it from his hands, that it was the firſt he had 
parted with to any body. I then went over it a ſecond 
time, and having more leiſure to conſider it, I found 
there were a,great many particulars in it drawn out of 
7 Fn | antient 


hd 


( 1] es 
antient records, not commonly known, wherewith he 
had obliged the world. Theſe, which very pleafingly 
entertained me, though they prevailed not on rae to be 
of his opinion every-where, yer, joined with the great 
civilities he had ſhown me, felt me in a diſpoſition ſo 
little inclined to oppoſe any thing in it, that I ſnould 
rather have choſen to acknowledge myſelf in print, to 
be his convert, if his arguments had convinced me, 
than to have troubled the world with the reaſons why 
I diſſent from him. „„ | | 
In this diſpoſition, my pen reſted from meddling any 

farther with this ſubject whilſt I was in town; ſoon 
after, my own health, and the death of a friend, forced 
me into the country; and the buſineſs occaſioned there- 
by, and my own private affairs, took up all my time at 
my firſt coming thither; and had continued to do ſo, 
had not ſeveral repeated intimations and inſtances from 
London, not without ſome reproaches of my backward- 
neſs, made me ſee, that the world concerned me par- 
ticularly in Mr. Lowndes's poſtſcript, and expected 
ſomething from me on that occaſion. 5 

Though poſſibly I was not wholly out of his mind 
when Mr. Lowndes writ that invitation, yet I ſhall not 
make myſelf the compliment, to think I alone am con- 
cerned in it. The great importance of the matter, 
made him deſire every one to contribute what he could 
to. the clearing of it, and ſetting it in a true light. And 
I muſt do him this right, to think, that he prefers the 
public good to his private opinion; and therefore is 
willing his propoſals and arguments ſhould with free- 
dom be examined to the bottom ; that, if there be any 

miſtake in them, no-body may be miſled by his repu- 
tation and authority, to the prejudice of his country. 
Thus I underſtand his poſtſcript, and thus I ſhall en- 
deavour to comply with it. I ſhall, to the beſt of my 
kill, examine his arguments with all reſpect. to him, 

and fidelity to truth, as far as I can diſcover it. The 
frankneſs of his proceeding in particular with me, aſ- 
ſures me he is ſo great a lover of truth and right, that 

he will not think himſelf injured when that is . 
1 | | ca; 


* 
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1 
Jas and will be glad, when it is made plain, by whoſe 
hand ſoever it be. 
This is what has made me publiſh theſe papers, 
without any derogation to Mr. = or ſo much 
as a ſuſpicion that he will take it amiſs. I judge of 


him by myſelf. For I ſhall think myſelf 1 pe to 


any ane, who ſhall ſhow me, or the public, any mate- 


rial miſtake in any thing I have here ſaid, Wherean any 
ah of the — turns. | | 
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\ILVER is the inſtrument and meaſure of com- 
- 42am in all the civilized and trading parts of the 
0 is the inſtrument of commerce by its intrinſic 
value. | 1 
The intrinſic value of ſilver, conſidered as money, is 
that eſtimate which common conſent has placed on it, 
whereby it is made equivalent to all other things, and 
conſequently is the univerſal barter, or exchange, which 
men give and receive for other things, they would pur- 
chaſe or part with, for a valuable conſideration: and 
thus, as the wiſe man tells us, money anſwers all 
things. ũĩ edi co HE IEEE 
Silver is the meaſure of commerce by its quantity, 
which is the meaſure alſo of its intrinſic value. If one 
grain of filver has an intrinſic value in it, two grains 
of filver has double that intrinſic value, and three grains 
treble, and ſo on proportionably. This we have daily 
experience of, in common buying and ſelling ; for if 
| | 8 N one 


\ 
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one ounce of filver will buy, 1. e. is of equal value to, 
one buſhel of wheat, two ounces of filver will buy 
two buſhels of the ſame wheat, . e. has double the 
value. | 
Hence it is evident, that an equal quantity of fil 
ver is always of equal value to an equal 1 of 
ſilver. 

This, common ſenſe, as well as the market, teaches 
us; for ſilver being all of the ſame nature and good- 
neſs, having all the ſame qualities, it is impoſſible, but 
it ſhould in the ſame quantity have the ſame value; for 
if a lefs quantity of any commodity be allowed to be 
equal in value to a greater quantity of the ſame ſort of 
commodity, it muſt be for ſome good quality it has, 
which the other wants. * ſilver to ſilver has no ſuch 
difference. 

_ Here it will be aſked, is not ſome filver finer than 
other ? 

I anſwer, one maſs of mixed metal not diſcerned by 
the eye to be any thing but filver, and therefore called 
ſilver, may have a leſs mixture of baſer metal in it than 
another, and ſo in common ſpeech is ſaid to be finer 
filver ; ſo ducatoons, having a leſs mixture of copper 
in them than our Engliſh coin has, are ſaid to be finer 
filver. But the truth is, the ſilver that is in each is 
equally fine, as will appear when the baſer metal is ſe- 

arate from it; and it is of this pure, or fine ſilver, I 
muſt be underſtood, when J mention filver; not re- 


garding the copper, or lead, which may chance to be 


mixed with it. For example: Take an ounce of filver, 
and one-fourth of an ounce of copper, and melt them 
together; one may ſay of the whole maſs, that it is not 
fine filver ; but it is true, there is an ounce of fine fil- 
ver in it; and though this maſs, weighing one ounce 
and a quarter, be not'of equal value to one ounce and 
a quarter of fine filver, yet the ounce of fine ſilver in it 
is, when ſeparate from the copper, of equal value to any 

other ounce of filver. 
By this meaſure of commerce, viz. the quantity of 
ſilver, men meaſure the value of all other things. 
| Thus to meaſure FIRE * value of lead is to wheat, and 


1 
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of either of them to a certain ſort of linen cloth, the 
quantity of ſilver that each is valued at, or ſells for, 
needs only be known; for if a yard of cloth be ſold for 
half an ounce of ſilver, a buſhel of wheat for one ounce, 
and a hundred weight of lead for two ounces ; any one 
preſently ſees and ſays, that a buſhel of wheat is double 
the value of a yard of that cloth, and but half the va- 
Tue of an hundred weight of lead. 0 
Some are of opinion, that this meaſure of commerce, 
like all other meaſures, is arbitrary, and may at plea- 
ſure be varied, by putting more, or fewer grains of fil- 
ver, In pieces of a known denomination, v. g. by mak- 
ing a penny, or a ſhilling lighter, or heavier in filver, 
in a country where theſe are known denominations of 
pieces of ſilver money. But they will be of another 
mind, when they conſider, that ſilver is a meaſure of a 
nature quite different from all other. The yard or quart 
men meaſure by, may reſt indifferently in the buyers or 
ſellers, or a third perſon's hands, it matters not whoſe 
it is. But it is not ſo in filver: it is the thing bar- 
gained for, as well as the meaſure of the bargain; and 
in commerce paſſes from the buyer to the ſeller, as be- 
ing in ſuch a quantity equivalent to the thing ſold : and 
ſo it. not only meaſures the value of the commodity i it 
is applied to, but is given in exchange for it, as of 
equal value. But this it does, (as is viſible) only by 
its quantity, and nothing elſe; for it muſt be remem- 
bered, that ſilver is the inſtrument, as well as meaſure 
of commerce, and is given in exchange for the things 
traded for: and, every one deſiring to get as much as 
he can of it, for any commodity he ſells, it is by the 
quantity of filver he gets for it in exchange, and by no- 
thing elſe, that he meaſures the value of the ee 
he ſells. 
The coining of ſilver, or aki money of it, is the 
aſcertaining of its quantity by a public mark, the bet- 
der to fit it for commerce. | 
In coined ſilver or money, there are theſe * things 
uhich are wanting in other ſilver. 1. Pieces of exactly 
, the fame * and fineneſs. 2. A ſtamp ſet on thoſe 
5 pieces 
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= by the public authority of that country. 3. A 
nown denomination given to theſe pieces by O fame 

aut hority: 

The ſtamp is a mark, and, as it wete, a public 
voucher; that a piece of ſuch deriomination i is of ſuch. 
a weight, and of ſuch a fineneſs, i; e. has ſo much fil- 
ver in it. 

That preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law appropri- 


a ted to the pieces of each denomination, is called the 
ſtandard. 


F le filver is filver without the mixture of any baſer 


metal. 


Alloy is buſer metal mixed with it. 


The fineneſs of any metal appearing to be ſilver, 4 | 
ſo called, is the proportion of ſilver in it, compared with 
what there is in it of baſer metals. 


The finencſs of ſtandard filver in England, is eleven 
parts filver and one part copper, near: or, to ſpeak 


more exactly, the proportion of filver to Copper, is as 


111 to 9. Whatever Piece, or mals, has in it, of baſer 
metal, above the proportion of 9 to 111, is worſe, of or 
coarſer than ſtandard. Whatever maſs of metal has a 
lefs proportion than 9 to 111, of baſer metal in it, is 
better, or finer than ſtandard. oo 

Since ſilver is the thing ſought for, and would better 
ferve for the meaſure of commerce, if it were unmixed, 
it will poſſibly be aſked, *© why any mixture of baſer 
« metal is allowed in money, and what uſe is there of 
r fuch alloy, which ſerves to make the qu quantity of 
« filver leſs known, in the ſeveral coins of eren | 
*© countries? . 

Perhaps it would have been better for commeree in 
general, and more convenient for all their ſubjects, * 
the princes every where, or at leaſt in this part of the 
world, would at firſt have agreed on the fineneſs of the 
ſtandard to have been juſt one-twelfth alloy, in round 
numbers; without thoſe minuter fractions which are to 


be found in the alloy of moſt of the coin of the ſeveral 


diſtinet dominions of this part of the world. Which 
RIO Proportion of baſer metal to filver, in the "—_ 
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ard of the ſeveral mints, ſeems to have been introduced 
by the ſkill of men employed in coining, to keep that 
art (as all trades are called) a myſtery, rather than for 
any uſe, or neceſſity there was of ſuch broken numbers. 
But, be that as it will, the ſtandard in our mint being 
now ſettled by authority, and eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, 
known at home and abroad, and the rules and methods 
of eſſaying ſuited to it, and all the wrought plate, as 
well as coin of England, being made by that meaſure, 
it is of great concernment that it ſhould remain ins 
variable. , 1 . 
But to the queſtion, © What need is there of any 
* mixture of baſer metal with filver in money or plate? 
I anſwer, there is great reaſon for it; for, | 
1. Copper mixed with ſilver makes it harder, and ſo 
wears and waſtes leſs in uſe, than if it were fine filver. 
2. It melts eaſier. 3. Silver, as it is drawn and melted 
from the mine, being ſeldom perfectly fine, it would 
be a great charge by refining: to ſeparate all the baſer 
metals from it, and reduce it to perfectly unmixed 
ſilver. a e 95 
The uſe of coined filver, or money, is, that every 
man in the country, where it is current by public au- 
thority, may, without the trouble of refining, eſſaying, 
or weighing, be aſſured what quantity of ſilver he gives, 
receives, or contracts for, under ſuch and ſuch deno- 
minations. © EI, 5 
If this ſecurity goes not along with the public ſtamp, 
coining is labour to no purpoſe, and puts na difference 
between coined money, and uncoined bullion. This is 
fo obvious, that I think no government, where money 
is coined, ever overlooks it; and therefore the laws 
every where, when the quantity of filver has been 
leſſened in any piece carrying the public ſtamp, by clip- 
ping, waſhing, rounding, &c. have taken off the au- 
thority of the public ſtamp, and declared it not to be 
lawful money. This is known to be ſo in England, and 
every one may not only refuſe any money bearing the 
public ſtamp, if it be clipped, or any ways robbed of 
the due weight of its filver, but he that offers it in pay- 
ment is liable to indictment, fine and impriſonment... 
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From whence we may ſee, that the uſe and end of the 
public ſtamp is only to be a guard and voucher of the 
quantity of filver, which men contract for ; and the in- 

jury done to the public faith, in this point, is that which 
in clipping and falſe inne ine the robpery into 
rccaſon. 

Men in their bargains contract not for denominations 
or ſounds, but for the intrinfic- value, which is the quan- 
tity of ſilver, by public authority warranted to be in 
pieces of ſuch denominations; and it is by having a 
greater quantity of ſilver, that men thrive and grow 
| richer, and not by having a greater number of denomi- 
nations; which, when they come to have need of their 
money, will prove but empty ſounds, if they do not carry 
with them the real 1 of ſilver expected. Ee" 

The. ſtandard once ſettled by public authority, the | 
quantity of ſilver eſtabliſhed 1 the ſeveral denomi- 
nations (I humbly conceive) ſhould not be altered till 
there were an abſolute neceſſity ſhown of ſuch a change, 
which I think can never be. | 

The reaſon why it ſhould not be . is this; be= 
cauſe the public authority is guarantee for the perform. 
ance of all legal contracts. But men are abſolved from 
the performance of their legal contracts, if the quantity 
of ſilver under ſettled and legal denominations be al- 
tered ; as is evident, if borrowing 100l. or 400 ounces 
of filver, to repay the ſame quantity of filver (for that 
is. underſtood by the ſame ſum, and ſo the law warrants 
it) or taking a leaſe of lands: for years to come, at the 
like rent of 100l. they ſhall pay both the one and the 
other, in money coined under the ſame denominations, 
with one-fifth leſs filver in it, than at the time of the 
bargain ; the landlord here and creditor are each de- 
frauded of twenty per cent. of what they contracted for, 
and is their due. And I aſk, how much juſter it would 
be thus to diſſolve the contracts they had made, than to 
make a law, that from henceforth all landlords and cre- 
ditors ſhould be paid their paſt debts, and the rents for 
leaſes already made, in clipped money, twenty per cent. 
lighter than it ſhould be? Both ways they loſe twenty 
Per cent. of their due, and with equal juſtice. 0 0 
111 4 - & 
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The caſe would be the ſame, and legal contracts be 
avoided, if the ſtandard ſhould be altered, on the other 
ſide, and each ſpecies of our coin be made one-fifth. 
heavier ; for then he that had borrowed, or contracted. 
for any ſum, could not be diſcharged, by paying the 
quantity he agreed for, but be liable to be forced to pay 
twenty per cent. more than he bargained for, that 1s; 
more than he ought. | . 

On the other ſide: Whether the creditor be forced to 
receive leſs, or the debtor be forced to pay more than, 
his contract, the damage and injury is the ſame, when= 
ever a man is defrauded of his due; and whether this 
will not be a public failure of juſtice thus arbitrarily to 
give one man's right and poſſeſſion to another, without 
any fault on the ſuffering man's ſide, and without any _ 
the leaſt advantage, to the public, Þ ſhall' leave to be 

conſidered. | | | 

Raiſing of coin is Kia a ſpecious word to deceive the | 
unwary. It only gives the uſual denomination of 4 
greater quantity of ſilver to a leſs, (V, g. calling four 
grains of filvera penny to-day, when five grains of ſil- 
ver made a penny yeſterday) but adds no worth, or real 
value to the ſilver coin, to make amends for its want 0 
filver. That is impoſſible to be done; for it is only 
the quantity of ſilver in it that is, and eternally will be, 
the meaſure of its value. And to convince any one of 
this, I aſk, whether he, that is forced to receive but 
320 ounces of ſilver under the denomination of 1001. 
{for 400. ounces of ſilver which he lent under the like 
denomination pf 1001.) will think theſe 320 ounces of 
ſilver, however denominated, worth thoſe 460 ounces 
he lent? If any one can be ſuppoſed ſo filly, he need 
but go to the next market, or ſhop, tb be convinced, 
that men value not money by the denomination, bur by 

the quantity of ſilver there is in it. One may as ra- 
. tionally hope to lengthen a foot, by dividing it into 
| fifteen parts, inſtead of twelve, and calling them 
inches, as to increaſe the value of the filver, that 
is in a ſhilling, by dividing it into fifteen parts in 
ſtead of twelve, and ealling them ocean This is all 

Vox. IV. Lo : Note 
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chat is, done, when . ſhilling - is raiſed, from wren 
fifteen pence. 

Clipping of money is raiſing it. without public 3 
thority; che ſame denomination, remaining to. the 
13 that bath now leſs ſilver. in it than a” bad 

. 

Altering the ſtandard, by coining pieces under the 
ſame denomination with lefs filver in chem than. they. 
formerly had, is doing the ſame- „y by public au- 
thority. The only odds is, that, by ping, the loſs, 
is not forced og) any one, (for. Lech is Obliged to 
receive clipped money) by altering, the ſtandard, 
it is. 8 

Altering the ſtandard, by.raifi ing the money, will not 
get to the public, or bring to the mint to be coined, 
one ounce of ſilver: but will defraud the king, the 
church, the univerſities and hoſpitals, &c. of ſo much 
of their ſettled revenue, as the money is raiſed, v. g. 
twenty be cent. if the money (as is propoſed) be raiſed 
one-fifth.. It will weaken, if not totally deſtroy, the 
public faith, when all that have truſted the public, and 


x aſſiſted our preſent neceſſities, upon acts of parliament, 
in the million lottery, bank act, and other loans, ſhall 
0 be defrauded of twenty per cent. of what. thoſe acts of 
parliament were Fecurity for. And to conclude, this 
raifing our money will defraud all private men of twenty 

pey cent. in all their debts and ſettled revenues. 
Clipping, b el money. is robbing the honeſt man 
who receives cli na and transferring the filver,, 
1 12 en 1 © Wo. from, it, into the CROSS. 
Pp ft. Clippi by. oreigners is robbin and it- 
fer; and thus. ing Spaniards lately. ben Feel of 
a great part of its treaſure, or commodities (Which is 
the fame thing] by ie portidg upon them clipped e, | 
of the Portugal 
'Clipp ipping, and clipped money, have, beſides, this — "a 7 
bery of the public, other great inconveniencies: as the 
„ of trade, raiſing foreign exchange, and a. 


general di urbange, ef . one feels n in his, 
private * . 
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Clipping is ſo gainful, and ſo. ſecret a robbery, that 


nalties cannot reſtrain it, as we fee by experience. 
Nothing, 1 humbly conceive, can. put a ſtop to clip- 
ping, now it is grown ſo univerſal, and men become ſo 
1kilful in it, but making it unprofitable. 
Nothing can make clipping unprofitable; but making | 
all light money go only for its weight. This ſtops clip- 
ping in a moment, brings out all the milled and weighty 
money, deprives us not of any part of our clipped mo- 
ney for the uſe of trade, and brings. it. orderly, and 
by degrees, and. without force, into the mint to be 
recoined. | 
If clipped money be called i in all at once, and Rapned 
from paſſing by weight, I fear it will ſtop trade, put our 
affairs all at a ſtand, and introduce confuſion, Where- 
as, if it be permitted to paſs by its weight, till it can by 
degrees be coined, (the ſtamp ſecuring its fineneſs, as 
well then as now, and the ſcales determining its weight) 
it will ſerve for paying of great ſums, as commodiouſly 
almoſt as weighty money, and the weighty money, be- 
ing then brought out, will ſerve for the market trade, 
and leſs Papen, and alſo to weigh the clipped mo- 
ney b 
os the other fide, if clipped money. be lie to 
paſs current by tale, till it be all recoined, one of theſe 
two effects will apparently follow : either that we- ſhall 
want money for trade, as the clipped money decreaſes, 
by being coined into weighty ; (for very few, if any 
body, Who get weighty. money into their hands, will 
part with it, whilſt clipped money, not of half the va- 
lue is current) or if they do the coiners and clippers will 
pick it up, and new coin and clip it, whereby clipped 
money will be increaſed; ſo that, by this way, either 
money will be wanting to trade, or clipped money con- 
tinued. If clipped money be ſtopped all at once, there 
is immediately a ſtop of trade. If it be permitted to 
| paſs in tale, as if it were lawful, weighty money, whilſt 
it is recoining, and till all be recoined, that way alſo 
there will be an end of trade, or no end of clipped mo- 
ney. But, if it be made to paſs for its weight, till it 
be all bine, both theſe evils are avoided, and the 
| L 2 weighty | 
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"weighty money, which we want, will be brought out 
to boot. 


Money is neceſſary to the carrying on of trade. For 


here money fails, men cannot buy, and trade ſtops. 


Credit will ſupply the defect of it to ſome ſmall de- 


gree, for a little while. But, credit being nothing but 
the expectation of money within fame limited time, 
money muſt be had, or credit will fail. 


Money alſo is neceſſary to us, in a certain proportion 


to the plenty of it amongſt our neighbours. For, if 
any of our neighbours have it in a much greater abun- 


dance than we, we are many ways obnoxious to them. 


I. They can maintain a greater force. 2. They can 


pt. away our people, by greater wages, to ſerve them 
by land, or ſea, or in any labour. 3. They can com- 


mand the markets, and thereby break our trade, and 


make us poor. 4. They can on any occaſion ingroſs 
naval and warlike ſtores, and thereby endanger us. 


In countries where domeſtic mines do not ſupply it, 


nothing can bring in ſilver but tribute, or trade. Tri- 


bute is the effect of bn N ene; of Kill woe in- 


* 


| duſtry. 


By commerce . is brought | in, only by an over- 
balance of tradleee. 

An over- balance of trade, is when the quantity or 
of commodities, which we ſend to any country, do more 
than pay for thoſe we bring from thence: for then the 
overplus 1 is brought home in bullion. 

Bullion is filver, whoſe workmanſhip has : no REY 
And thus foreign « coin hath no value here for its ſtamp, 
and our coin is bullion in foreign dominions. . 

It is uſelefs-and labour in vain to coin ſilver, im- 
-ported into any country, where it is not to ſtay. . 

Silver imported cannot ftay in any country in which, 
by an over- balance of their whole trade, it is not made 
theirs, and doth not become a real increaſe of their 


wealth. 


If, by a -gerieral balance bf its tinte, Pnglnd: Veet 
fends out commodities to the value of four hundred 


thouſand ounces. of ſilver, more than the commodities 


we A home from abroad att us; there is one hun- 


dred 
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dred thouſand pounds every year clear again: which will 
come home in money, by a real increaſe of our wealth, 
and will ſtay here. 
On the other ſide, if, upon a general balance of our 
| whole trade, we yearly import commodities from other 
[ parts, to the value of an hundred thouſand pounds more 
than our commodities exported pay for, we every year 
grow an hundred thouſand pounds poorer. - And if, 
beſides that, we ſhould alſo import a million in bullion . 
from Spain every year, yet it is not ours; it is no in- 
creaſe to our wealth, nor can it ſtay here; but muſt be 
exported again, every grain of it, with an hundred 
thouſand pounds of our own money to boot. 

J have heard it propoſed, as a way to keep our mo- 
ney here, that we ſhould. pay our debts CORLNAGFRG be- 
yond ſeas, by bills of exchange. 

The idleneſs of ſuch a propoſition will appear, when 
the nature of exchange is a little conſidered. 

Foreign exchange is the paying of money in one 
country, to receive it in another. | 

The exchange is high, when a man pays for bills of . 
exchange above the par. It. is low, when he pays an | 
than the par. 

-The par is a certain number. of pieces of the. coin 
of. one country, containing in them an equal quantity 
of ſilver to that in another number of pieces, of the 
coin of another country: v. g. ſuppoſing 36 {killings of 
Holland to have juſt as much ſilver in them as 20 Eng- 
lh, ſhillings. Bills of exchange drawn from England 
to. Holland at the rate of 36 killings Dutch for each 
pound ſterling, is according to the par. He that pays 

the money here, and receives it there, neither gets nor 
loſes by the exchange; but receives juſt the ſame quan- 
tity of ſilver in the one place, that he parts with in the 
other. But, if he pays one pound ſterling to receive 
but 30 ſkillings in Holland, he pays one fixth more 
than the par, and ſo pays one ſixth more filver for tha, 
exchange, let the ſum be what it will. 

The reaſon of high exchange, is the buying muck. 
commodities in any foreign country, beyond the value 
of what. that country takes of ours. This makes Eng-, 
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liſhmen have need of great ſums there, and this Mises 5 
the exchange, or price of bills. For what grows more 
into demand, increaſes preſently in price. | 
Returning money by exchange, into foreign. parts, | 
keeps not one farthing from going out: it only prevents 
the more [troubleſome and hazardous way of ſending 
money in ſpecie, forwards and backwards. Bills of ex- 
change are ſent more commediouſly, and by ſcrips of paper 
even the accounts between particular debtors and credi- 
tors, in different countries, as far as the commerce be- 
tween thoſe two places is equivalent: but where the 
over- balance, on either fide, demands payment, there 
bills of exchange can do ag, © but bullion, or mo- 
ney in ſpecie, muſt be ſent. For in a country where 
we dwe money, and have no debts owing to us, bills 
will not find credit, but for a ſhort time, till money 
can be ſent to reimburſe thoſe that paid them ; unleſs 
we can think men beyond fea will part with their mo- 
ney for nothing. If che traders of England owe their 
correſpondents of Holland a hundred thouſand pounds, 
their accounts with all the reſt of the world ſtanding 
equal, and remaining ſo, one farthing of this hundred f 
thouſand pounds cannot be paid by bills of exchange. 
For example, I owe a thouſand pounds of it; and, to 
pay chat, buy a bill of N. here, drawn on John de Wit 
of Amſterdam, to pay P. Van Lore, my correſpondent - 
there. The money is paid accordingly, and thereby I 
am gut of Van Lore's debt; but not one farthing of the 
debt of England to Holland is thereby paid; : for N. of 
whom T bought the bill of exchange, is now as much 
indebted to John de Wit, as I was before to P. Van © 
Lore. Particular debtors and creditors are only changed 
by bills of exchange; but the debt, owing from one 
country to the other, cannot be paid without real ef- 
fects ſent thither to that value, either in commodities, 


Pew m — 0 Where the balance of trade barely pays for 
| ties 


with commodities, there ene, muſt be 
fen or elſe the gebt cannot be paid. 


. have fpoken of filyer coin alone, beckuſe' that makes 
the wand. of gccount, and meaſure of trade, all through 
"TY all contracts are, I think, every where 


_ 
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made, and accounts kept in filver coin. I am ſure they 
are ſo in England and the neighbouring countries. 
Silver therefore, and filver alone, is the meaſure of 
commerce. Two metals, as gold and ſilver, cannot be 
the meaſure of commerce both together, in any coun- 
try: "becauſe the meaſure of commerce muſt be perpe- 
tually the ſame, invariable, and keeping the ſame pro- 
portion of value in all its parts. But ſo only one metal 
does, or can do to itſelf : ſo filver is to filver, and gold 
to gold. An ounce of filver is always of equal value 
to an ounce of filver, and an ounce of gold to an ounce 
of gold; and two ounces of the one, or the other, of 
double the value to an ounce of the Tame. But gold 
and ſilver change their value one to another: for ſup- 
E them to be in value as ſixteen to one now ; per- 
s the next month they may be as fifteen and three 

5 or fifteen and ſeven-eighths to one. And one 
may as well make a tneaſure, v. g. a yard, whoſe parts 
lengthen and ſhrink, as a meaſure of trade of materials 
that have not always a ſettled, invatiable value to one 
another. | 

One metal, therefore, alone can be the money of: ac- 
count and contract, and the meaſure of commerce in 
any country. The fitteſt for this uſe, of all other, is 
{ilver, for many reaſons; which need not here be men- 
tioned. It is enough that the world has agreed in it, 
and made it their common money; and, as the Indians 
rightly call it, meaſure. All other metals, en as 
well as lead, are but commodities. 

Commodities are moveables, valuable by money, the 
common meaſure. 

Gold, though not the money of the world, and the 


meafure of commerce, nor fit to be ſo, yet may, and 


ought to be cotned, to aſcertain its weight and fineneſs ; 
and ſuch coin may ſafely have a price, as well as a r 
ſet upon it, by public authority; ſo the value ſet be 
under the market- price. For then fuch pieces coined 
will be a commodity as paſſable as filver money, very. 
little varying in their price: as guineas, which were 
coined at the value of 208. but paſfed uſually for be- 
wen 21 or 228, according to the current rate ; bur, 
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not having ſo high a value put upon them by the law, 

ne; could be forced to take them to their loſs at 

218. 6d. if the price of gold ſhould happen at any time 
From what has heen ſaid, I think it appears, 

1. That ſil ver is that which mankind have agreed on, 

to take and give in exchange for all commodities as an 


equivalent. 2 


2. That it is by the quantity of ſilver they x give, or 


take, or contract for, that they eſtimate the value of 
other things, and ſatisfy for them; and thus, by its 
quantity, ſi il ver becomes the meaſure of commerce. 


Hence it neceſſarily follows, that a greater quan- 
ity. of ſilver has a greater value ; a leſs quantity of ſilver 


| has a leſs value ; and an equa quantity an equal value. 


That money differs from uncoined filver only in 
this, that the quantity of ſilver in each piece of money, 


is aſcertained. by the ſtamp it bears; which is ſet there 


to be a public voucher of its, weight and fineneſs. 
. That gold is treaſure, as well as ſilver, becauſe it 
decays not in keeping, and never ſinks much in value. 
6. That gold is fit to be coined, as well as ſilver; to 
aſcertain its quantity to thoſe who have a mind to traffic 
in it; but not fit to be Joined with filver, as a meaſure 
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7. That jewels ha are treaſure, becauſe they keep 


without decay ; and have conſtantly a great value, in 


f to their bulk; but cannot be uſed for mo- 
ey, becauſe their value | is not meaſured by their quan- 


tity, nor can they, as gold a and filver, be divided, and 


keep their value. 

g. The other metals are not treaſure, becauſe * 
decay i in keeping, and becauſe of their plenty; which. 
Res Their value little in a great bulk; and ſo unfit 

for 1 „ Alt 'commerce, and carriage. 
That the gnly way to bring treaſure into England, F 
Is the well ordering our trade. "I 
10. That the only way to bring filver and gold to the 
mint, for the increaſe of our ſtock of money and trea- 
ſure, which mall tay here, is an over-balance of! le 
1 whole. 
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whole trade. All other ways, to increaſe our ene 
and riches, are but projects that will fail us. | 
Theſe things premiſed, I ſhall now proceed to ſhow 
wherein 1 differ from Mr. Lowndes, and en what 
grounds I do ſo. 

Mr. Lowndes ropoſes, that our money ſhould be 
raiſed (as it is called) one fifth: that is, That all our 
preſent denominations of money, as penny, ſhilling; 
half-crown, crown, &c.. ſhould each have one-fifth leſs 
filver in it, or be anſwered with coin, of one fifth 
leſs value. How he propoſes to have it done, I ſhall 
conſider hereafter. I ſhall at preſent only examine the 
reaſons he gives for it. 

His firſt reaſon, p. 68, he gives us in theſe 55 
6 The value of the ſilver in the coin ought to be raiſed 
«« to the foot of ſix ſhillings three-pence in every crown: 
ee becauſe the price of ſtandard ſilver in bullion is riſen 
« to ſix ſhillings five-pence an ounce.” ? | 

This reaſon ſeems to me to labour under ſeveral mir. 
takes; as 

1. That ſtandard iwer can riſe in reſpect of fol 

2. That ſtandard bullion' i is now, or ever was — 
or ſold to the traders in it for 6s. 5d. the ounce, of law- 
ful money of England. For if that matter of fact holds 
not to be ſo, that an ounce of ſterling bullion is worth 
68. 5d. of our milled weighty money, this reaſon ceaſes : 
and our weighty crown- pieces ought not to be raiſed to- 
68. 3d. becauſe our light clipped money will not pur 
chaſe an -ounce of ſtandard bullion, under the rate of 
68. 5d. of that light money. And let me add here, 
nor for that rate neither. If therefore the author means: 
here, that an ounce of ſtandard filver is riſen to 6s. d. 
of our clipped. money, I grant it him, and higher too. 
But then, that has nothing to do with the raifing our 
lawful coin, which remains unclipped ; unleſs he will 
ſay too, that ſtandard bullipn is ſo riſen, as to be worth, 

and actually to fell for, 68. 5d. the ounce, of our weighty ' 
milled money. This 1. not only deny, but farther add, 
that it is, impoſſible to be ſa. For 6s. 5d. of milled 
money weighs an ounce and a quarter near. Can it 
ä therefore be poſi ible, that one ounce of any all 
ou 


% 
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exchange for a greater quantity of another thing 
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ſhould be wurth an vunce and a quarter. vf the felf- 2 . 


ſame commodity, and of exactly the ſame. poodnefs? 
for ſo is ſtandard filver xv ſtandard filver. Indeed one 
has a mark upon it, which the other has not; but it 
is a mark that makes it rather more, -than- lefs valu- 
able: or if the mark, by hindering its exportation, 
makes it leſs valuable for that purpoſe, the melting- pot 
can-tafily take it off. „ ALT, | "- 
The complaint matte of melting down our weighty 
money anſwers this reaſon evidently. For can it be 
ſuppoſed, that a' goldſmith will give one ounce and a 
quarter of coined ſilver far une ounce of bullion; when, 
by putting it into his melting-pot, he can, for leſs than 
a penny charge, make it bullion? (For it is always to 
be remembered, what I think is made clear, that thge 


value of filver, conſidered as it is money, and the mea- 
ure of commerce, is nothing but its quantity.) And 


thus a milled ſhilling, which has double the weight of 
filver im ĩt to a current 'fhilling, whereof half the ſilver 
is clipped away, has double the value. And to ſhow 
that — is fo, I will undertake, that any merchant, 
who has bullion to ſell, ſnall ſell it for a great deal leſs 
number of ſnillings in tale, to any one who will con- 


mac to pay him in milled money, than if he be paid 


in the current clipped money. | 55 | 
Thoſe who fay bullion is riſen, I defire to tell me, 


What they mean by riſen? Any commodity, I think, is 


properly ſaid to be rifen, when the Tame quantity will 
but 
more particularly of that thing, which is the meaſure 
of commerce in the country. And thus corn is ſaid to 


be riſen among the Englifly in Virginia, when a buſhel 


of it will ſell, or exchange for more pounds of tobacco; 


amongſt the Indians, when it will fell for more yards 


of wamporapeak, which is their money; and amongſt 


the Engliſh here, when it will exchange for a greater 


quantity of ſilver than it would before. Rifing and 
falling of commodiries, are always between ſeveral com- 


modities of diſtin wotths. But no. body van ſay, that 


tobacco (of the fare goodnefs) is riſen in reſpect of it- 
felf, One pound of the ſame goodnels will _— ex- 
N | „ change 
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change for a pound and a quarter of the ſame good 
js And 60 1 is in ſilver: an ounce of filver will al- 

ways be of equal value to an ounce of ſilver: nor can 
it ever riſe; or fall, in refpe& of itſelf: an ounce of 
ſtandard filver can never be worth an ounce and a quar- 
| ter of ſtandard filver ; nor one ounce of uncoined filver 
| exchange for an ounce and a quarter of coined filver: 
the ſtamp cannot ſo much debaſe its value. Indeed 
the flamp, hindering its free exportation, may make the 
goldſmith (who profits by the return of money) give 
one hundred and twentieth, or one ſixtieth, or perhaps, 
ſometimes, one thirtieth more, that is, 58. 2d. z 58. 3d. 
or 58. 4d. the ounce of coined filver for uncoined, when 
there is need of ſending filver beyond ſeas; as there 
always is, when the balance of trade will not ſupply 
our wants, and pay our debts there. But much be- 
yond this the goldſmith will never give for bullion; 
ſince he can make it out of coined money at a cheaper 
rabies; + F 
It is ſaid, bullion is riſen to 68. 5d. the ounce, i. e. 
that an ounce of uncoined ſilver will exchange for an 
ounce and a quarter of coined filver. If any one can 
believe this, 1 will put this ſhort caſe to him; He has 
of bullion, or ftandard, uncoined filver, two round 
plates, each of an exact ſize and weight of a crown- 
piece : he has befides, of rhe ſame bullion, a round 
plate of the weight and ſize of a ſhilling, and another 
yet leſs, of an exact weight and fize of a three-pence. 
The two great plates being of equal weight and fine- 
neſs, I ſuppoſe he will allow to be of equal value, and 
that the two leſs, joined to either of them, make it one 
fifth more worth than the other is by itſelf, they hav=" 
ing all three together one fifth more filver in them. 
Let us ſuppoſe then, one of the greater, and the two 
leſs plates to have received the next moment, (by mi- 
racle, or by the mill, it matters not how) the mark, or 
ſtamp, of our crown, our ſhilling, and our three-pence's _ 
can any body ſay, that now they have got the ſtamp of 
our mint upon them, they are ſo fallen in value, or the 
| other unſtamped piece ſo riſen, that that unſtamped 
FF 
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the other pieces, is now worth them all three? Which 
is to ſay, that an ounce of uncoined ſilver is worth an 
ounce and a quarter of coined. This is what men would 

perſuade us, when they ſay, that bullion is raiſed to 6s. 

Sd. (of lawful money) the ounce, which I ſay is utterly 

impoſſible. Let us conſider this a little further, in ano- 

ther inſtance. The preſent milled crown-pieces ſay 

they, will not exchange for an ounce of bullion, with- 
out the addition of a ſhilling anda three-pence of weighty 

coin added to it. Coin but that crown-piece into 6s. 

Id. and then they ſay it will buy an ounce of bullion, 

or elſe they give up their reaſon and meaſure of raiſing - 
the money. Do that. which is allowed to be equiva- 
lent to coining of a preſent milled crown-piece into 

68. 3d. viz. call it 75 pence, and then alſo it muſt by 

this rule of raiſing buy an ounce of bullion. If this be 
ſo, the ſalf-ſame milled crown- piece will, and. will not 
exchange for an ounce of bullion. Call it 60 pence, 

and it will not: the very next moment call it 75 pence, - 

and it will. Lam afraid no-body can think change. of 
denomination bas ſuch power. 

Mr... Lowndes ſupports this his firſt fo with theſe, 
words, p- 68. © This reaſon, which I humbly. con- 
„ ceive will appear irrefragable, is grounded upon a 


55 « truth ſo apparent, that it may well be compared to 


«* an axiom, even in mathematical reaſoning; to wit, 
. that, whenſoever the intrinſic value of ſilver in the 
« coin hath been, or ſhall be, leſs than the price of 
« filver- in bullion, the coin hath, and will be melted 
« down.” 

This I think, though it be allowed Mr. 3 for 
as apparent a truth, and as certain a maxim as he could 
wiſh, yet ſerves not at all to his purpoſe of leſſening 
the coin. For when the coin is, as it ſhould be, AG! 
cording to the ſtandard (let the ſtandard be what it will} 
weighty and unclipped, it is impoſſible that the value 
of coined ſilver ſhould be lefs than the value or price 
of uncoined ; becauſe, as I have ſhown, the value and 
quantity of filver are the ſame : and where the quanti- 
ties are equal, the values are equal, excepting only the 
odds that may be between bullion that may be freely 
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exported, and coined filver that may not; the odds 
whereof ſcarce ever amounts to above 2d. per ounce, 
and rarely to above a penny, or an half-penny. And 
this odds (whatever it be) will equally belong to his 
raiſed milled money, which cannot be exported, as It 
will to our preſent milled money, which cannot be ex- 
ported, as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhow more particu- 
_ larly hereafter. All this diſorder, and a thouſand others, 
come from light and unlawful money being current. 
For then it is no wonder that bullion ſhould be xept 
up to the value of your clipped money; that is, that 
bullion ſhould not be ſold by the ounce for leſs than 
6s. 5d. when that 6s. 5d. clipped money, paid for it, 
does not weigh above an ounce. This inſtance there- 
fore, of the preſent price of bullion, proves nothing 
but that the quantity of ſilver in money governs the 
value of it, and not the denomination ; as appears, 
when clipped money is brought to buy bullion. This 
is a fair trial: ſilver is ſet againſt ſilver, and by that is 
ſeen, whether clipped money be of the ſame value with 
weighty of the ſame denomination, or whether it be 
not the quantity of ſilver in it that regulates its value. 
I cannot but wonder, that Mr. Lowndes, a man ſo 
well ſkilled in the law, eſpecially of the mint, the ex- 
chequer, and of our money, ſhould all along in this 
argument ſpeak of clipped money, as if it were the 
lawful money of England; and ſhould propoſe by that 
(which is in effect by the clipper's ſheers) to regulate 
a new ſort of coin to be introduced into England. And 
if he will ſtand to that meaſure, and leflery the ne- 
coin to the rate of bullion ſold in exchange for pre- 
ſent, current, clipped money, to prevent "its being 
melted down, he muſt make it yet much lighter than 
he propoſes; ſo that raiſing it, or, to give it its due 
name, that leſſening of it one fifth will not ferve the 
turn: for I will be bold to ſay, that bullion now in 
England is no where to be bought by the ounce: for 6s. 
sd. of our preſent, current, clipped money. So that 
if this rule be true, and nothing can ſave the weighty 
coin from melting down, but reducing it to the weight 
Tie clipped _ is brought to, he muſt leſſen the 
mottey 
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money in his new coin much more than one fiſth; for 
an ounce of ſtandard bullion will always be worth an 
aunce of e money, Whether that in tale amounts 


6d... 108. or any other number of ſhil- 
lings, or pence, of the nick-named clipped money. For 


2 piece of filver, that was coined for a ſhilling, but has 
but half the filver clipped: off, in the law, and in pro- 
priety of ſpeech, is no more a ſhilling than a piece of 


wood, which was once ſealed a yard, is till a yard, 


when one half of it is broken off. 


Let. us conſider this maxim a little er which 
out of the language of the mint, in plain Engliſn, I 
think amounts to thus much, viz. © That when an ounce 


* of ſtandard bullion coſts a greater number of pence 


cc in tale, than an ounce of that bullion can be coined 


* into, by the ſtandard. of the mint, the coin will be 


melted down.“ I grant it, if bullion. ſhould riſe: to 


15 pence, the ounce above 58. 2d. as is now pretended ; 


which is to ſay, that an ounce of bullion cannot be 
bought for leſs than an ounce and a quarter of the like 
filver coined. But that, as I have ſhowed, is impoſſible 
to be: and every one would be convinced of the con- 


Trary, if we had none now but lawful money current. 
But it is no wonder, if the price and value of things be 


confounded. and uncertain, when the meaſure itſelf is 
loſt. For we have now.no lawful filver money current 


amongſt us; and therefore cannot talk, nor judge right, 
by our preſent, uncertain, clipped money, of the value 


and price of things, in reference to our lawful, regular 
coin, Ks; uſted and kept to the unvarying ſtandard of the 

mint. The price filver- in bullion above the value 
of ſilver in coin, when clipping has not defaced our eur- 


rent caſn (for then the odds is very rarely above a penny, 


or two- pence the ounce) is ſo far from being a cauſe of 


melting down our coin, that this price, which is given 


above the value of the filver in our coin, is given only 
to preſerve. our coin from being melted. down: for no- 


body buys bullion at above 58. 2d, the ounce, (which is 
ä juſt the value) for any other reaſon, but to avoid the 
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I think it will be agreed on all hands, that no-body 
vill melt down our money, but for profit. Now profit 
can be made by melting down our money but only in- 
two caſes. | | 
Firſt, When the current pieces of the ſame deno- 
mination are unequal, and of different weights, ſome 
heavier, ſome lighter: for then the traders in money 
cull out the heavier, and melt them down with profit. 
This is the ordinary fault of coining by the hammer, 
herein it uſually ſufficed, That a bar of filver was cut 
into as many half-crowns, or ſhillings, as anſwered ita 
whole weight; without being very exact in making each 
particular piece of its due weight; whereby ſome pieces 
came to be heavier, and ſome lighter, than by the ſtand- 
ard they ſhould. And then the heavier pieces were! 
culled out, and there was profit to be made (as one eaſily- 
perceives) in melting them down. But this cauſe of 
melting down our money is eaſily prevented, by the! 
exacter way of coining by the mill, in which each ſingle 
piece is brought to its juſt weight. This inequality of 
pieces, of the- ſame denomination, is to be found in our 
money, more than ever, ſince clipping has been in 
faſhion: and therefore it is no wonder, that, in this! 
irregular, ſtate of our money, one complaint is, that the 
heavy money is melted down. But this alſo the mak - 
ing clipped money go at preſent for its weight, (which 
is a ſudden reducing of it to the ſtandard), and then, by. 
degrees, recoining it into milled money, (which is the 
ultimate and more complete reducing it to the ſtandard}: 
22 ͤĩ 7ĩñ§w%ü oi nt J 
The other, caſe, wherein our money comes to be 
melted, down, is a loſing trade; or, which is the fame 
thing in other words, an over-great conſumption of fo- 
reign commodities. Whenever the over- balance of fo: 
reign trade makes it difficult for our merchants to get 
bills of exchange, the exchange preſently riſes, and the- 
returns of money raiſe them in proportion to the want 
of money Engliſnmen have in any parts beyond ſeagzi 
They, who thus furniſn them with bills, not being able 
to ſatisfy their correſpondents, on whom thoſe bills are 
dran, with the product of our commodities r 
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muſt ſend ſil ver from hence to reimburſe them, and re- 
| pay the money they have drawn out of their hands. 
hilſt bullion may be had for a ſmall price more than 
the weight of our current caſh, theſe exchangers gene- 
rally chooſe rather to buy bullion, than run the riſque 
of melting down our coin, which is criminal by the 
law. And thus the - matter for the. moſt part went, 
whilſt milled and clipped money paſſed promiſcuoufly 
in payment: for ſo long a clipped half-crown was as 
good here as a milled one, ſince one paſſed, and could 
be had as freely as the other. But as ſoon as there 
began to be a diſtinction between clipped and unclipped 
money, and weighty money could no longer be had for 
the light, bullion (as was natural) aroſe ; and it would 
fall again to-morrow to the price it was at before, if 
there were none but weighty money to pay for it. In 
| ſhort, whenever the whole of our foreign trade and con- 
ſumption exceeds our exportation of commodities, our 
money muſt go to pay our debts ſo contracted whether 
- melted or not melted down. If the law makes the ex- 
portation of our coin penal, it will be melted down; 
if it leaves the exportation of our coin free, as in Hol- 
land, it will be carried out in ſpecie. One way, or 
other, go it muſt, as we ſee in Spain; but whether 
melted down, or not melted down, it matters little: 
our coin and treaſure will be both ways equally dimi- 
niſhed, and can be reſtored; only by an over-balance 
of our whole exportation, to our whole importation of 
conſumable commodities. -- Laws, made againſt expor- 
tation of money, or bullion, will be all in vain. - Re- 
ſtraint, or liberty in that matter, makes no country rich 
"or poor: as we ſee in Holland, which had plenty of 


money under the free liberty of its exportation, and 


Spain, in great want of money under the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties againſt carrying of it out. But the coining, Or 
not coining our money, on the ſame foot it was before, 
or in bigger, or leſs pieces, and under whatſoever de- 
nominations you pleaſe, contributes nothing to, or 
inft its melting down, or exportation, fo our money 
be all kept, each ſpecies in its full weight of ſilver, ac- 
carding to. _ ſtandard: for if ſome be * F a 
me 
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ſome lighter, allowed to be current, ſo under the ſame 
denomination the heavier will be melted down, where 
the temptation of profit is conſiderable, which in well- 
regulated coin kept to the ſtandard cannot be. But 

this melting down carries not away one grain of our 
treaſure out of England. The coming and going of 
that depends wholly upon the balance of our. trade; 
and therefore it is a wrong concluſion which we find, 
p. 71. That continuing either old, or new coins on 
the preſent foot, will be nothing elſe but furniſhing 
d a ſpecies to melt down at an extravagant profit, and 
e will encourage a violent exportation of our filver, 
for the ſake of the gain only, till we ſhall have little 
or none left.” For example: let us ſuppoſe all our 
light money new coined, upon the foot that this gen- 
tleman would have 15 and all our old milled crowns 
going for 75 pence as he propoſes,” and the reſt of the 
old milled money proportionably ; I deſire it to be 
| ſhowed how this would hinder the exportation of one 
ounce. of ſilver, whilſt our affairs are in the preſent 
- poſture. . Again, on the other ſide, ſuppoſing all our 
money were now milled coin upon the preſent foot, and, 
our balance of trade changing, our exportation of com 
modities were a million more than our 1mportation, 
and likely to continue ſo yearly ; whereof one half was 
to Holland, and the other to Flanders, there being an 
equal balance between England and all other parts of 
the world we trade to? I aſk, what poſſible gain could 
any Engliſhman make, by melting down and carrying 
out our money to Holland and Flanders, when a mil- 
lion was to come thence hither, and Engliſhmen had 
more there already than they knew how to uſe there, 
and could not get home without paying dear there for 
bills of exchange? If that were the caſe of our trade, 
the exchange would preſently fall here, and riſe there 
beyond the par of their money to ours, i. e. an Eng- . 
liſh merchant muſt give in Holland more ſilver, for tie 
bills: he bought there, than he ſhould receive upon thoſe 
bills here, if the two ſums were weighed one againſt the 


other: or run the riſque: of bringing it home in ſpecie. 
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And what then could any Engliſhman. get by export- | 
ing money or ſilver thither ? 


- 


Theſe are the only two caſes wherein our coin can be 

melted down with profit ; and I challenge any one liv- 

ing to ſhow me any other. The one of them is removed 
only by a regular juſt coin, kept equal to the ſtandard ; 
be that what it will, it matters not, as to the point of 
melting down of the money. The other is to be re- 


moved only by the balance of our trade kept from run- 


ning us behind-hand, and contracting debts in foreign 
countries by an over-conſumption of their commodi- 
tles. b | 
To thoſe who fay, that the exportation of our money, 
whether melted down, or not melted down, depends 
wholly upon our conſumption of foreign commodities, 
and not at all upon the ſizes of the feveral ſpecies of 
our money, which will be equally exported or not ex- 
ported, whether coined upon. the old, or the propoſed 
new foot : Mr. Lowndes replies: + 
1. That the neceſlity of foreign expence, and ex- 
** portation to anſwer the balance of trade, may be di- 
% miniſhed, but cannot in any ſenſe be augmented, by 
« raifing the value of our money.” _ N 
I beg his pardon, if I cannot aſſent to this. Be- 
cauſe the neceſſity of our exportation of money, de- 
pending wholly upon the debts which we contract in 


foreign parts, beyond what our commodities exported 
can pay ; the coining our money in bigger, or leſs pieces, 


under the ſame, or different denominations, or on the 
preſent, or propoſed foot, in itſelf neither increaſing 
thoſe debts, nor the expences that make them, can nei - 
ther augment, nor diminiſh the exportation of our 


money. 


2. He replies, p. 52. That melters of the coin will 


« have leſs profit by fourteen-pence halfpenny in the 


crown,“ when the money is coined upon the new 


25 : foor. x } ; 


To this I take liberty to ſay, that there will not be a 
farthing more profit in melting down the money, if it 
were all new milled money, upon the preſent foot, "_ : 
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if it wereall new coined, as is propoſed, one fifth lighter. 
For whence ſhould the profit ariſe more in the one, 
than the other? But Mr. Lowndes goes upon this ſup- 
poſition ; That ſtandard bullion is now worth fix ſhil- 
lings and five-pence an ounce of milled money, and 
would continue to fell for fix ſhillings and five-pence 
the ounce, if our money were all weighty milled mo- 


ney : both which I take to be miſtakes, and think 1 


have proved them to be ſo. 

, He ſays, © It is hoped that the exchange to Hol- 
land may be kept at a ſtand, or at leaft from falling 
« much lower.” I hope fo too. But how that con- 


cerns this argument, or the coining of the money upon 
a a new foot, I do not ſee. 
„ ſays, p. 73. There is a great difference, With 
«« regard to the ſervice or diſſervice of the public, be- 


« tween carrying out bullion, or coin for neceſſary uſes, 


«« or for prohibiting commodities.” The gain to the 


exporters, which is that which makes them melt it 


down and export it, is the ſame in both caſes. And 


the neceſſity of exporting it is the ſame. For it is to 
pay debts, which there is an equal neceſſity of paying, 
when once contracted, though for uſeleſs things. They 
are the goldſmiths and dealers in ſilver, that uſually ex- 
2 what ſilver is ſent beyond ſea, to pay the debts they 

ave contracted by their bills of exchange. But thoſe 
dealers in exchange ſeldom know, or confider, how 
they, to whom they give their bills, have, or will em- 


ploy, the money they receive upon thoſe bills. Prohi- . 


bited commodities, it is true, ſhould be kept out, and 
uſeleſs ones impoveriſh us by being brought in. But 
this is the fault of our importation : and there the miſ- 
chief ſhould be cured by laws, and our way of living. 

For the exportation of our treaſure is not the cauſe of 
their importation, but the conſequence. Vanity and 
luxury ſpends them : that gives them vent here : that 
vent cauſes their importation : and when our merchants 
have brought them, if our commodities will not be 
enough, our money muſt go to pay for them. But what 
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upon the preſent foot, or for making our coin lighter, 
I confeſs here again, 1 do not ſee. 

It is true what Mr. Lowndes obſerves here, the im- 
portation of gold, and the going of guineas at 3os. has 
been a great prejudice and loſs to the kingdom. But 
that has been wholly owing. to our clipped money, and 
not at all to our money being coined at five ſhillings 
and two-pence the ounce ; nor is the coining our money 
lighter, the cure of it. The only remedy for that miſ- 
chief, as well as a great many others, is the putting an 
end to the paſling of clipped money by tale, as if it 


were lawful coin. 


5. His fiſth head, p. 74, is to anſwer thoſe, who 
F that, by the lefi iening our money one fifth, all 
ple, who are to receive money upon contracts already 
made, will be defrauded of twenty per cent. of their 
due: and thus all men will loſe one fifth of their ſet- 
tled revenues, and all men, that have lent money, -one 
- fifth of their principal and uſe. To remove this ob- 
jection, Mr. Lowndes ſays, that ſilver in England is 


grown ſcarce, and conſequently dearer, and ſo is of 


higher price. Let us grant for the preſent, it is of 
higher price (which how he makes out, I ſhall examine 
by and by.! This, if it were ſo, ought not to annut . 
any man's bargain, nor make him receive leſs in quan- 
tity than he lent. He was to receive again the ſame 
ſum, and the public authority was guarantee, that the 
ſame ſum ſhould have the ſame quantity of ſilver, un- 
der the ſame denomination. And the reaſon is plain, 
why in juſtice he ought to have the ſame quantity of 

falver again, notwithſtanding any pretended rife of its 
value. For if filver had grown more plentiful, and by 
+ conſequence (by our author's rule} cheaper, his debtor 
would not have been compelled, by the public autho- 
rity, to have paid him, in conſideration of its cheap- 
neſs, a greater quantity of filver than they contracted 
for. Cocao- nuts were the money of a part of America, 
: when we firſt came thither. Suppoſe then you had lent 
me laſt year 300, or fifteen ſcore cocao-nuts, te be re- 

paid this year, would you be ſatisfied and-think Nap 

el 
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ſelf paid your due, if I ſhould tell you, cocao- nuts 
were ſcarce this year, and that fourſcore were of as much 
value this year as an hundred the laſt; and that there- 
fore you were well and fully paid, if I reſtored to you 
1 only 240 for the 3ool borrowed? Would you not think 
| yourſelf defrauded of two thirds of your right by ſuch 
a payment? Nor would it make any amends for this to 
juſtice, or reparation to you, that the public had (after 
your contract, which was made for fifteen ſcore) altered 
the denomination of ſcore, and applied it to ſixteen 
inſtead of twenty. Examine it, and you will find this 
juſt the caſe, and the loſs proportionable in them both; 
that 1s, a real loſs of twenty per cent. As to Mr. 
Lowndes's proofs, that ſilver is now one” fifth more 
value than it was, .and therefore a man has right done 
him, if he receive one fifth leſs than his contract, I 
fear none of them will reach Mr. Lowndes's point. 
He faith, p. 77. By daily experience nineteen penny- 
*« weights, and three tenths of a penny-weight of ſter- 
c ling filver, which is juſt the weight of a crown- piece, 
cc will purchaſe more coined money than five unclip- 
“ ped ſhillings.” I wiſh he had told us where this daily 
experience he ſpeaks of is to be found: for I dare ſay 
no- body hath ſeen a ſum of unclipped ſhillings paid for 
ar a any where theſe twelve months, to go no further 
ack. f : . i Fn?” HART | — 
In the next place, I wiſh he had told us how much 
more than five lawful milled ſhillings, bullion of the 
weight of a crown-piece will purchaſe. If he had ſaid 
it would purchaſe ſix ſhillings and three-pence weighty 
money, he had proved the matter in queſtion. And 
whoever has the weight of a crown in filver paid him 
in Mr. Lowndes's new coin inſtead of ſix ſhillings ang 
- three-pence of our preſent money, has no injury done 
him, if it will certainly purchaſe him fix ſhillings and 
three-pence all unclipped, of our preſent money. But 
every. one, at firſt ſight, perceives this to be impoſſible, 
as I have already proved it. I have in this the concur- 
rence of Mr. Lowndes's new ſcheme, to prove it to be 
ſo. For, p. 62, he propoſes that his ſilver unit, hav- 
ing the weight and fineneſs of a preſent unclipped 
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crown- piece, ſhould go for 75 pence; and that the pre- 
ſent ſhilling ſhould go for 15 pence; by which eſta- 
bliſhment there will be 75 pence in his unit, and 93 
pence three farthings in fix ſhillings and three-pence, 
. weighty money of the preſent coin; which is an unde- 
niable confeſſion, that it is as impoſſible for his filver 
unit, having no more filver in it than a preſent unclip- 
crown, to be worth, and ſo to purchaſe, ſix un- 
clipped ſhillings and three-pence of our preſent money ; 
as it is for 75 pence to be worth 93 of the ſame pence, 
or 75 to be equal to 932. | 
If he means by more, that his ſterling filver of the 
weight of a crown-piece will purchaſe a penny, or 


. _ two-pence more than five unclipped ſhillings, which is 


the moſt, and which is but accidental too; what is this 
riſe of its value to 15 pence? And what amends will 
one ſixtieth (a little more or leſs) riſe in value, make 
for one fifth diminiſhed in weight, and loſt in quantity ? 
which 1s all one as to ſay, that a penny, or thereabouts, 

ſhall make amends for fifteen-pence taken away. 
Another way to recommend his new coin, to thoſe 
who ſhall receive it, inſtead of the preſent weightier 
coin, he tells them, p. 77, it will pay as much debt, 
and purchaſe as much commodities as our preſent mo- 
ney which is one fifth heavier: what he ſays of debts 
is true. But yet I would have it well conſidered by our 
liſn gentlemen, that though creditors will loſe one 


fifth of their principal and uſe, and landlords, will loſe 


one fifth of their income, yet the debtors and tenants 
will not get it. It will be aſked, who then will get it? 
Thoſe, I ſay, and thoſe only, who have great ſums of 
weighty money (whereof one ſees not a piece now in 
payments) hoarded up by them, will get by it. To 
thoſe, by the propoſed change of our money, will be 
an increaſe of one fifth, added to their riches, paid out 
of the pockets of the reſt of the nation. For what 
theſe men received for four ſhillings, they will pay again 
for five. This weighty money hoarded up, Mr. Lowndes, 
p- 105, computes at one million and fix hundred thou- 

pounds. So that by raifing our money one fifth, 
there will three hundred and twenty thouſand hg 
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be given to thoſe, who have hoarded up our weighty 
money ; which hoarding up of money 1s thought by 


many to have no other merit in it, than the prejudicing 


our trade and public affairs, and increaſing our neceſ- 
ities, by keeping ſo great a part of our money from 
coming abroad, at a time when there was ſo great need 
of it. If the ſum of unclipped money in the nation 
be, as ſome ſuppoſe, much greater ; then there will, 
by this contrivance of the raiſing our coin, be given to 
theſe rich hoarders much above the aforeſaid ſum of 
three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds of our pre- 


ſent money. Nobody elſe, but theſe hoarders, can get 


a farthing by this propoſed change of our coin; unleſs 
men in debt have plate by them, which they will coin 
to pay their debts. Thoſe too, I muſt confeſs, will get 
one-fifth by all the plate of their own, which they ſhall 
coin and pay debts with, valuing their plate at bullion ; 


but if they ſhall conſider the fathion of their plate, what 
that coſt when they bought it, and the faſhion that new 


plate will coſt them, if they intend ever to have plate 
again, they will find this one-fifth ſeeming preſent pro- 
fit, in coining their plate to pay their debts, amounts 
to little, or nothing at all. Nobody then but the hoard- 


ers will get by this twenty per cent; and I challenge. 
any one to ſhow, how any body elſe (but that little in 


the caſe of plate coined to pay debts) ſhall get a farthing 
by it. It ſeems to promiſe faireſt to the debtors : but 
to them too it «will amount to nothing; for he, that 
takes up money to pay his debts, will receive this new 
money, and pay it again at the ſame rate he received it, 
Juſt as he does now our preſent coin, without any profit 
at all; and though commodities (as is natural) ſhall be 
raiſed, in proportion to the leſſening of the money, no- 
body will get by that, any more than they do now, 
when all things are grown dearer ; only he that is bound 
up by contract to receive any ſum, under ſuch a deno- 
mination of pounds, ſhillings, and pence, will find his 


_ Joſs ſenſibly, when he goes to buy commodities, and 


make new bargains. The markets and the ſhops will 
ſoon convince him, that his money, which is one-fifth 
2 ** | lighter, 
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1 is alſo ones fifth worſe; when he muſt. pay 
twenty per cent. more for all the commodities he buys, 
with the money of the new foot, than if he bought it 
with the preſent coin. 

This Mr. Lowndes himſelf will not a when he 
calls to mind what he himſelf, ſpeaking of the incon- 
veniencies we ſuffer by our clipped money, ſays, p. 115. 
0 Perſons, before they conclude in any bargains, are 
e neceſſitated firſt to ſettle the Price, or value of the 
* very money they are to receive for their goods; and 
if it be in clipped or bad money, they ſet the price 
of their goods accordingly ; which I think has been 
one great cauſe of raiſing the price, not only of mer- 
Cchandize, but even of edibles, and other neceſſaries 
* for the ſuſtenance of the common people, to their 
F< great grievance. That every one who receives mo- 
ney, after the raiſing our money, on contracts made be- 
fore the change, muſt loſe twenty per cent, in all he 
ſhall buy, is demonſtration, by Mr. Lowndes's own 
ſcheme. Mr. Lowndes propoſes that there ſhould be 
_  hillings coined. upon the new foot, one-fiſth lighter 
than our preſent ſhillings, which ſhould go for twelve- 
- Pence a- piece; and that the unclipped ſhillings of the 
preſent coin ſhould go for fifteen-pence a-piece ; and 
the crown for ſeventy-five pence. . A man, who has a 
debt of a hundred pounds owing him, upon bond, or 
leaſe, receives it in theſe new ſhillings, inſtead of law- 
ful money of the preſent ſtandard ; he goes to market 
with twenty ſhillings in one pocket of this new money, 
which are valued at 240 pence ; and in the other pocket 
with four milled crown-pieces, (or twenty milled ſhil- 
lings of the preſent coin) which are valued at three 
hundred pence, which is one-fifth more: it is demon- 
ſtration then, that he loſes one- fifth, or twenty per cent. 
in all that he buys, by the receipt af this new money, 
for the preſent coin, which was his due; unleſs thoſe 
he deals with will take four for five pence, or four ſhil- 
lings for five ſhillings. He buys, tor example, a quart 
of oil for fifteen-pence : if he pay for it with the old 
money in one Pocket, one rulling will do it; if with 
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the new money in the other, he muſt add three-pence 
to it, or a quarter of another ſhilling ; and ſo of all the 
reſt that he pays for, with either the old money, which 
he ſhould have received his debts 1 in, or with the new, 
which he was forced to receive for it. Thus far, it is 
demonſtration, he loſes twenty per cent. by receiving 
his debt in a new money thus raiſed, when he uſes it to 
buy any thing. But to make him amends, Mr. Lowndes 
tells him, filver is now dearer, and all things conſe. 
quently. will be bought cheaper twenty per cent. And 
yet at the ſame time he tells him, in the paſſage above 
cited, out of p. 115, that all other things are grown 
dearer. I am ſure there is no demonſtration, that they 
will be ſold twenty per cent. cheaper. And, if I may 
credit houſekeepers and ſubſtantial tradeſmen, all forts 
of proviſions and commodities are lately riſen exceſſive- 
ly; and, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of filver, begin 

to come up to the true value of our clipped money, 
every one ſelling their commodities ſo as to make them- 
ſelves amends, in the number of light pieces for what 
they want in weight. A creditor ought to think the 
new. light money equivalent to the preſent heavier, be- 
cauſe it will buy as much commodities. - But what if 
it ſhould fail, as it is ten to one but it will, what ſecu- 
_ rity has he for it ? He is told fo, and he muſt be ſatis- 
fled. That ſalt, wine, oil, filk, naval ſtores, and all 
foreign commodities, will none of them be ſold us by 
foreigners, for a leſs quantity of filver than before, be- 
cauſe we have given the name of more pence to it, is, 
I think, demonſtration. All our names (if they are any 
more to us) are to them but bare ſounds; and our coin, 
as theirs to us, but mere bullion, valued only by its 
weight; and a Swede will no more ſell you his hem 
and pitch, or a Spaniard his oil, for leſs ſilver, bi 


you tell him ſilver is ſcarcer now in England, and there- 
fore riſen in value one-fifth, than a tradeſman of Lon- 


don will :ſell his commodity, cheaper to the Iſle of 


Man, becauſe they are grown poorer, and money is 


ſcarce there. 
All foreign commodities muſt be ſhut out of the num- 


ber of thoſe that will fall, to comply with our raifing 
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our money. Corn alſo, it is evident, does not riſe or 
fall, by the differences of more, or leſs plenty of money, 
but by the plenty. and fcarcity that God gives ; for our 
money, in appearance, remaining the ſame, the price 
of corn is double one year, to what it was the prece- 
dent ; and therefore we muſt certainly make account, 
that, ſince the money is one-fifth lighter, it will buy 
_ one-fifth leſs corn communibus annis ; and this being the 
great expence of the poor, that takes up almoſt all their 
earnings, if corn be, communibus annis, ſold for one- 
fifth more money in tale, than before the change of our 
money, they too muſt have one-fifth more in tale, of 
the new money, for their wages than they have now; 
and the day-labourer muſt have, not only twelve, but 
' fifteen pence of the new money a-day, which is the pre- 
ſent ſhilling that he has now, or elſe he cannot live; 
ſo that all foreign commodities, with corn and labour, 

keeping up their value to the quantity of filver they ſell 
. for now, and not complying, in the fall of their real 
price, with the nominal raiſing of our money; there is 
not much left, wherein landlords and creditors are to 
expect the recompence of twenty per cent. abatement 
of price in commodities, to make up their loſs in the 
lightneſs of our money they are paid their rents and 
debts in. It would be eaſy to ſhow the ſame thing, 
concerning our other native commodities, and make it 
clear that we have no reaſon to expect they ſnould abate 


of their preſent price, any more than corn and labour: 


but this is enough, and any one who has a mind to it, 
wy trace the reſt at his leiſure. 

And thus I fear the hopes of cheaper penny-worths, 
which might beguile ſome men into a belief that land- 
lords and creditors would receive no leſs by the pro- 
poled new money, is quite vaniſhed. But if the pro- 
miſe of better penny - worths, and a fall of all commo- 
dities twenty per cent. ſnould hold true, this would not 
at all relieve creditors and landlords, and ſet them upon 
equal terms with their neighbours: becauſe the cheap 
penny-worths will not be for them alone, but every 
body elſe, as well as they, will ſnare in that advantage ; 3 
ſo * their ſilver * diminiſhed one-fifth in their 

| rents 
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rents and debts, which are paid them, they would ſtill 
be twenty per cent. greater loſers than their unhoardin 

neighbours, and forty per cent. greater loſers than the 
hoarders of money ; who will certainly get twenty per 
cent. ia the money, whatever happens in the price of 
things; and twenty per cent. more in the cheapneſs of 
commodities, if that promiſed recompence be made 
good to- creditors and landlords; for the hoarders of 


money (if the price of things falls) will buy as cheap - 


as they; ſo that whatever is ſaid of the cheapneſs of 
commodities, it is demonſtration, (whether that proves 
true or no) that creditors and landlords, and all thoſe 
who are to receive money upon bargains made before 
the propoſed change of our coin, will unavoidably loſe 
twenty per cent. 

One thing Mr. Lowndes ſays i in this paragraph'is very 
remarkable, which I think decides the queſtion. His 
words, p. 78, are theſe, © That if the value of the 
e fjlver in the coins (by an extrinſic denomination) be 
* raiſed above the value, or market-price, of the ſame 
* ſilver reduced to bullion, the ſubjects would be pro- 
<< portionably injured or defrauded, as they were for- 


„ merly in the caſe of baſe monies, coined by public 


* authority.” It remains therefore only to ſhow, that 
the market-price of ſtandard bullion is not one-fifth 
above our coin that is to be raiſed, and then we have 
Mr. Lowndes of our ſide too againſt its raiſing. I think 
it is abundantly proved already, that ſtandard bullion 
neither is, nor can be, worth one-fifth more than our 
lawful weighty money: and if it be not, by Mr. 
Loundes's confeſſion, there is no need of raiſing our 
_ preſent, legal, milled money to that degree; and it is 


only our clipped money that wants amendment: and 


when that is recoined and reduced all to milled and law- 
ful money, that then too will have no need of raiſing. 
This I ſhall now 9 out of Mr. Lowndes' s OWN 
words here. 

Mr. Lowndes, in Fl 8 wee compares the 
value of filver in our coin, to the value of the ſame 


_ filver reduced to bullion, which he ſuppoſing to 1 3 
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four to five; makes that the meaſure of the raiſing our 
money. If this be the difference of value between filver 
in bullion; and filver in coin; and if it be true, that 
four ounces of ſtandard bullion be worth five ounces of 


the ſame ſilver coined; or, which is the ſame thing, 


that bullion will ſell by the ounce for ſix ſhillings and 
five pence unclipped money ; I will take the boldneſs 
to adviſe his majeſty to buy, or to borrow any where ſa 
much bullion, or, rather than be without it, melt down 
ſo much plate, as is equal in weight to twelve hundred 
unds ſterling of our preſent milled money. This let 
him ſell for milled money; and, according to our au- 
thor's rule, it will yield fifteen hundred pounds. Let 
chat fifteen hundred pounds be reduced into bullion, 
and ſold again, and it will produce eighteen hundred 
and fixty pounds; which eighteen hundred and fixty 
ounds of weighty money being reduced into bullion, 
will ſtill produce one-fifth more in weight of ſilver, be- 
ing ſold for weighty money; and thus his majeſty may 


get at leaſt three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 


by ſelling of bullion for weighty money, and melting 
that down into bullion, as faſt as he receives it; till he 
has brought into his hands the million and fix hundred 
thouſand pounds, which Mr. Lowndes computes there 
is of weighty money left in England. | 

l doubt not but every one who reads it will think this 
a very ridiculous propoſition. . But he muſt think it ri- 
diculous for no other reaſon, but becauſe he ſees it is 
impoſſible that bullion ſhould ſell for one-fifth above its 
weight of the ſame ſilver coined ; that is, that an ounce 


of ſtandard ſilver ſhould ſell "hag fix ſhillings and five- 


pence of our preſent weighty money; for if it will, it 
1s no ridiculous thing that the king ſhould melt down, 
and make that profit of his money. 

If our author's rule (p. 78, where he ſays, «x That 


the only juſt and reaſonable foot, upon which the 


«© coins ſhould be current, is the very price of the ſil- 


e ver thereof, in caſe it be molten in the ſame place 


e here coins are made current?) be to be obſerved; 
our n is * be raiſed but an ä or at moſt a 
| 7 penny 


; 
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Penny in five ſhillings : for that was the ondinäry odds 
in the price between bullion and coined ſilver, before 
clipping had deprived us, in commerce, of all our milled 
and weighty money. And filver in ſtandard bullion 
would not be in value one jot above the ſame ſilver in 
coin, if clipped money were not current by tale, and 
* coined filver, (as Mr. Lowndes propoſes, P-. 73. ) as 
well as bullion, had the liberty of exportation. For 
when we have no clipped money, but all our current 
coin is weight, according to the ſtandard, all the odds 
of value that ſilver in bullion has to ſitwer in coin, is 
only owing to the prohibition of its exportation in mo- 
ney; and never riſes, nor can riſe, above what the gold- 
ſmith ſhall eſtimate the riſque and trouble of melting 
it down; which is ſo little, that the importers of filver 
could never raiſe it to above a penny an ounce, but at 
ſuch times as the Eaſt-India company, or ſome foreign 
ſale, calling for a great quantity of ſilver at a time, 
made the goldſmiths ſcramble for it; and ſo the im- 
porters of bullion raiſe its price upon them, according 
to the preſent need of great quantities of ſilver which 
every goldſmith (eager to ingroſs to himſelf as much as 
he could) was content to pay high for, rather than go 
without: his preſent gains from thoſe whom he fur- 
niſhed, and whom otherw iſe he could not furniſh, mak- 

| "ON him amends. 

The natural value then, between Alber in bullion, 
| [arch in coin, is (I ſay) every where equal; bating the 
Charge of coinage, which gives the advantage to the 
{ide of the coin. The ordinary odds here in England, 
between filver in bullion, and the ſame in our coin, is, 
by reaſon that the ſtamp hinders its free exportation, 
about a penny in the crown. The accidental difference, 
by reaſon of ſudden occaſions, is ſometimes (but rarely) 
two: pence in five ſhillings, ' or ſomewhat more in great 
urgencies. And fince the ordinary rate of things 1s to 
be taken as the meaſure of their price, and Mr. Lowndes 
© tells: us, p. 78. That if the value of the filver in 
er their coins ſhould be raiſed above the value, or 
1 — of the ſame ſilver reduced to bullion, 
2 51 wy ſubject would be proportionably Mz and de- 
; ah frauded Fr 
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* frauded; I leave him to make the inference, what 


will be the conſequence in England, if our coin be 
raiſed here one fifth, or twenty per cent. 


Mr. Lowndes ſays farther, p. 80. That ſilver has a 


price. I anſwer; filver to ſilver can have no other 
Price, but quantity for quantity. If there be any other 
difference in value, it is, or can be. nothing, but one 


of theſe two: firſt, either the value of the labour em- 


ployed about one parcel of filver more than another, 
makes a difference in their price; and thus faftioned 


plate fells for more than its weight of the ſame ſilver; 
and in countries where the owners pay for the coin, 
filver in coin is more worth than its weight in bullion ; 
but here, where the public pays the coinage, they are 
of very near equal value, when there is no need of ex4 x 
portation : for then there is no more odds than the trou- 
ble of carrying the bullion to the mint, and fetching 
again, are worth; or the charge of refining ſo much 
of it, as will bring it to ſtandard, if it be worſe than 
ftandaxd. 5 by 

Or, ſecondly, ſome privilege belonging to one parcel 


of filver, which is denied to another, viz. here in Eng- 


land a liberty of exportation allowed to ſilver in bul- 
lion, denied to filver ſtamped. This when there is 
need of exportation of ſilver, gives ſome ſmall ad van- 
tage of value to uncoined filver here, above coined 3 
but that is ordinarily very inconſiderable; and can never 


reach to one fiſth, nor half one fifth, as has been already 
mown. And this I think will anſwer all that is ſaid 
about the price of ſilver in that _ | 


It is true what Mr. Lowndes fays, in the next words, 
p. 81. That five ſhillings coined upon the foot pro- 


% poſed, will actually contain more real and intrinſic 


* value of filver by a great deal, than is in the current 
money, now commonly applied to the payment of 
the ſaid rents, revenues, and debts.” But will he 
hence conclude, becauſe there is now loſt in thoſe rents, 
revenues, and.debts, a great deal more than twenty per 
cent. under the preſent irregularity of our coin, and the 


robbery in clipped money, without any the leaſt neglet, 


SS, * tols, 


or miſcarriage in the owner, that intitled him to that 


4 
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loſs, that therefore it is juſt that the loſs of twenty per 
cent. be eſtabliſhed on him by law for the future, in 
the reforming of our coin ? 
Mr. Lowndes's ſecond reaſon for leſſening of our 
coin, we have, p. 82, in theſe words, The value of 
«© the filver in the coin ought to be raiſed, to encourage 
the bringing of bullion to the mint to be coined.”” - 
This raifing of money is in effect, as has been ſeen; nothing 
but giving a denomination of more pence to the fame 
quantity of filver, viz. That the ſame quantity of filver 
ſhall hereafter be called ſeventy-five pence, which is 
now called but ſixty-pence. For that is all is done, as 
is manifeſt, when a crown-piece, which now but goes 
for ſixty-pence, ſhall be made to go for ſeventy-five 
pence; for it is plain, it contains nothing of ſilver, or 
worth in it, more than it did before. Let us ſuppoſe, 
that all our ſilver coin now in England were ſix-pences, 
ſhillings, half-crowns, and crowns, all milled money, 
full weight, according to the preſent ſtandard ; and that 
it ſhould be ordered, that for the future, the crown- 
piece, . inſtead of going for ſixty-pence, ſhould go for 
ſeventy-five pence, and ſo proportionably, of all the 
other pieces; I aſk then, how ſuch a change of deno- 

- mination ſhall bring bullion to the mint to be coined, 
and from whence? I ſuppoſe this change of names, or 
aſcribing to it more imaginary parts of any denomina- 
tion, has no charms in it to bring bullion to the mint 
to be coined: for whether you call the piece coined 
twelve-pence, or fifteen-pence, or ſixty, or ſeventy-five, 
a crown or a ſceptre, it will buy no more filk, ſalt, or 

bread than it would before. That therefore cannot 

tempt people to bring it to the mint. And if it will 
pay more debts, that is perfect defrauding, and ought 
not to be permitted. Next, I aſk, from whence ſhall 
this raiſing fetch it? For bullion cannot be brought 
hither to ſtay here, whilſt the balance of our trade re- 
quires all the bullion we bring in to be exported again, 
and more filver out of our former ſtock with it, to anſwer 

our exigencies beyond ſeas. And whilſt it is fo, the 
goldſmiths and returners of money will give —_— | 


- 
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* bullion to export, than the mint can givefor it to coin] 
and ſo none of that will come to the mint. 5 
But, ſays our author, p. 83. An halfpenny an 
* gunce profit, which will be in the propoſed coin, 
„ above the preſent price of ſterling bullion, will be 
es an encouragement to thoſe who have Engliſh plate, 
to bring it in to be coined,”* I doubt whether there 
will be any ſuch profit; for I imagine, that ſtandard 
bullion cannot now be bought per ounce, for fix ſhil- 
lings and five-pence of our-clipped running caſh, which 
is the meaſure, whereby Mr. Lowndes determines of 
the price of ſterling ſilver. But, taking this halfpenny 
an ounce profit for granted, it will not bring to the 
mint any plate, whoſe faſhion is valued by the owner 
at above an halfpenny per ounce; and how much then 
it is like to bring to the mint is eaſy to gueſs. 

Fhe true and only good reaſon, that brings bullion 
to the mint to be coined, is the ſame that brings it to 
England to ſtay there, viz. The gain we make by an 
over- balance of trade. When our merchants carry com- 

mo dities abroad, to a greater value than thoſe they bring 
home, the overplus comes to them in foreign coin, or 
bullion, which will ſtay here, when we gain by the ba- 
lance of our whole trade. For then we can have no 
debts beyond ſea to be paid with it. In this thriving 
- poſture of our trade, thoſe to whoſe ſhare this bullion 

falls, not having any uſe of it, whilſt it is in bullion, 

: chooſe to carry it to the mint to have it coined there, 
. whereby it is of more uſe to them for all the buſineſs 

of filver in trade, or purchaſing land; the mint having 

: aſcertained the weight and fineneſs of it: fo that on 
any occaſion every one is ready to take it at its known 
value, without any ſcruple; a convenience that is want- 
ing in bullion. But when our trade runs on the other 
ſide, and our exported commodities will not pay for 
thoſe foreign ones we conſume, our treaſure muſt go; 
and then it is in vain to beſtow the labour of coining 
on bullion, that muſt be exported again. To what 
- purpoſe is it, to make it paſs through our mint, when 
it will away? The leſs pains and charge it coſts us, the 

A better. „ . . ; 
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raiſing our coin, as is propoſed. All it amounts to is no 
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_ His third reaſon, p. 83, is, that this raiſing our coin, 
by making it © more in tale, will make it more com- 
% menſurare to the general need thereof,“ and thereby 
hinder the increaſe of hazardous paper- credit, and the 
inconveniency of bartering. ET 

- Juſt as the boy cut his leather into five quarters fas 
he called them) to cover his ball, when cut into four 


quarters it fell ſhort ; but after all his pains, as much 


of his ball lay bare as before: if the quantity of coined 
ſilver, employed in England, fall fhort, the arbi- 
trary denomination of a greater number of pence 
given to it, or, which is all one, to the ſeveral coined 


| Pieces of it, will not make it commenſurate to the ſize 


of our trade, or the greatneſs of our occaſions. This 
is as certain, as that if the quantity of a board, which 
is to ſtop a leak of a ſhip fifteen inches ſquare, be but 
twelve inches ſquare, it will not be made to do it, by 
being meaſured by a foot, that is divided into fifteen 
inches, inſtead of twelve, and ſo having a larger tale, 


or number of inches in denomination given to it. 
This, indeed, would be a convincing reaſon, if ſounds 
would give weight to filver, and the noiſe of a greater 
number of pence (leſs in quantity proportionably as 
they are more in number) were a larger ſupply of mo- 
ney, which our author, p. 84, ſays our occaſions re- 


quire, and which he by an increaſe of the tale of pence 
Hopes to provide. But that miſtake is very viſible, and 
ſhall be farther ſhown in the buſineſs of bartering. 
The neceſſity of truſt and bartering is one of the 


many inconveniencies ſpringing from the want of mo- 


ney. This inconvenience the multiplying arbitrary de- 


nominations will no more ſupply, nor any ways make 


our ſcarcity of coin commenſurate to the need there is 
of it, than if the cloth which was providing for cloath- 
ing the army, falling ſhort, one ſhould hope to make 
it commenſurate to that need there is of it, by mea- 
ſuring it by a yard one fifth ſhorter than the ſtandard, 
or changing the ſtandard of the yard, and fo getting 


the full denomination of yards, neceffary according to 


the preſent meaſure. - For this is all will be done by 


*. 
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more but this, viz. That each piece, and conſequently 


our whole ſtock of money, ſhould be meaſured and de- 


nominated by a penny, one fifth leſs than the ſtandard. 
Where there is not coined filver, in proportion to 


the value of the commodities that daily change owners 


in trade, there is a neceſſity of truſt or bartering, i. e. 
changing commodities for commodities, without the 
intervention of money. For example; let us ſuppoſe, 
in Bermudas but an hundred pounds in ready money, 


dut that there is every day there a transferring of com- 


modities from one owner to another, to the value of 
double as much. When the money is all got into hands, 
that have already bought all that they have need of, for | 


that day, whoever has need of any. thing elſe that day, 
muſt either go on tick, or barter for it, i. e. give the 


commodities he can beſt ſpare for the commodities he 
wants, v. g. ſugar for bread, &c. Now it is evident 
here, that changing the denomination of the coin, they 


already have in Bermudas, or coining it over again under 


new denominations, will not contribute in the leaſt to- 
wards the removing this neceſſity of truſt, or barter- 
ing. For the whole ſilver they have in coin, being but 
four hundred ounces; and the exchange of the commo- 
dities made in a diſtance of time, herein this money 


is paid not above once, being to the value of eight hun- 
dred ounces. of filver ; it is plain, that one half of the 


commodities, that ſnift hands, muſt of neceſſity be taken 


upon credit, or exchanged by barter; thoſe who want 
them baving no money to pay for them. Nor can any 


alteration of the coin, or denomination of theſe four 
bundred-ounces of filver, help this ; becauſe the value 
of the ſilver, in reſpect of other commodities, will not 
thereby be at all increaſed; and the commodities changed, 


being (as in the caſe) double in value to the four hun- 


dred ounces of coined ſilver to be laid out in them, no- 
thing can ſupply this want but a double quantity, 8. 
eight hundred ounces. of coined filyer; how denomi- 
nated, it matters not, ſo there be a fit proportion of 


mall pieces to fupply ſmall payments. 


Suppoſe the he commodities paſſing every * in. Eng- | 


Lrangers, or ſuch 
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as truſt not one another, were to the value of a million 
of ounces of ſilver; and there was but half a million 
of ounces of coined filver in the hands of thoſe who 
wanted thoſe commodities; it is demonſtration they 
muſt truck for them, or go without them. If then the 
coined ſilver of England be not ſufficient to anſwer the 
value of commodities moving in trade amongſt us, 
credit, or barter, muſt do it. Where the credit and 
money fail, barter alone muſt do it: which being'in- 
troduced by the want of a greater plenty of coined filver, 
nothing but a greater, plenty of coined ſilver can re- 
move it. The increaſe of denomination does, or can 
do nothing in the caſe ; for it is filver by its quantity, 
and not denomination, that is the price of things, and 
"meaſure of commerce; and it is the weight of filver 
in it, and not the name of the piece, that men eſtimate 
commodities by, and exchange them for. N 
If this be not fo, when the neceſſity of our affairs 
abroad, or ill huſbandry at home, has carried away half 
our treaſure, and a moiety of our money is gone out of 
England; it is but to iſſue a proclamation, that a penny 
ſhall go for two-pence, ſix-pence for a ſhilling, half a 
crown for a crown, &c. and immediately, without ary 
more ado, we are as rich as before. And when half the 
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remainder is gone, it is but doing the ſame thing again, 
and raifing te denomination anew, and we are where 
we were, and ſo on: where, by ſuppoſing the denomi- 
nation raiſed 43, every man will be as rich with an 
ounce of filver in his purſe, as he was before, when he 
had ſixteen ounces there; and in as great plenty of 
money, able to carry on his trade, without bartering; 
"his filver, by this ſhort way of raifing, being changed 
into the value of gold: for when filver will buy ſixteen 
times as much wine, oil, and bread, &c. to-day, as it 
would yeſterday, (all other things remaining the ſame, 
but the denomination) it hath the real worth of gold. 
© This, I gueſs, every body ſees cannot be ſo- And. 
yet this muſt be ſo, if it be true that raifing the From g | 
' mination one fifth can ſupply the want, or one jot raiſe 
the value of ſilver in reſpect of 'other.commodities, i.e. 
make a leſs quantity of it N N | 
89 . e ee i Fee 
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of corn, oil, and cloth, and all other commodities, 
than it would yeſterday, and thereby remove the neceſ- 
ſity of bartering. For, if raiſing the denomination can 
thus raiſe the value of coin, in exchange for other com- 
. modit:es, one fifth, by the ſame. reaſon it can raiſe it 
two fifths, and. afterwards” three fifths, and again, if 
need be, four fifths, and as much farther as you pleaſe. 
So that, by this admirable contrivance of raiſing our 
coin, we ſhall be as rich, and as well able to ſupport 
the charge of the government, and carry on our trade 
. ,withour bartering, or any other inconvenience, for want 
of money, with ſixty thouſand ounces of coined ſilver 
in England, as if we had ſix, or ſixty millions. If this 
be not ſo, I defire any one to ſhow me, why the ſame 


Way of raiſing the denomination, which can raiſe the - 


value of money, in reſpe& of other commodities, one 
fifth, cannot, when you pleaſe, raiſe it to another fifth, 
and ſo on? I beg to be told where it muſt ſtop, and 
- why at ſuch a degree, without being able to go farther. - 
It muſt be taken notice of, that the raiſing I ſpeak of 
here, is the raiſing of the value of our coin in reſpect 
of other commodities. (as I call it all along) in contra- 
. diſtinction to raiſing the denomination. The confound- 


ing of theſe in diſcourſes concerning money, is one 


great cauſe, I ſuſpect, that this matter is ſo little un- 
derſtood, and ſo often talked of with ſo. little informa- 


J i +: 4. FRE 
... A penny. is a denomination no more belonging to 
eight than to eighty, or to one ſingle grain of ſilver : 
and ſo it is not neceſſary. that there ſhould be ſixty ſuch 

pence, no more nor leſs, in an ounce of ſilver, i. e. 
twelve in a piece called a ſhilling, 45 ſixty in a piece 
Called a crown: ſuch - like diviſions being only extrinſi- 
cal denominations, are every-where perfectly arbitrary. 
For here in England there might as well have been 

twelve ſhillings in a penny, as twelve pence in a ſhil- 
ling, i. e. the denomination of the leſs piece might 
haye been a ſhilling, and of the bigger a penny. Again, 

the ſhilling. might have been coined ten times as big as 
the penny, and the crown ten times as big as the ſhil- 

ling; whereby the ſhilling would have but ten-pence 

| | In 
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in it, and the crown an hundred. But this, however 
ordered, alters not one jot the value of the ounce of 
ſilver, in reſpect of other things, any more than it does 
its weight. This raiſing being but giving of names at 
pleaſure to aliquot parts of any piece, viz. that now 
the ſixtieth part of an ounce of ſilver ſhall be called a 
penny, and to-morrow that the ſeventy-fifth part of an 
ounce ſhall be called a penny, may be done with what 
increaſe you pleaſe. And thus it may be ordered by a 
proclamation, that a ſhilling fthall go for twenty-four 
pence, an half-crown for ſixty inſtead of thirty-pence, ' 
and ſo of the reſt. But that an half-crown ſhould be 
worth, or contain ſixty ſuch pence, as the pence were 
before this change of denomination was made; that no 
power on earth can do. Nor can any power, but that 
- which can make the plenty ar ſcarcity of commodities, 

raiſe the value of our money thus double, in reſpect of 
other commodities, and make that the ſame piece, or 
quantity of filver, under a double denomination, ſhall 
- Purchaſe double the quantity of pepper, wine, or lead, 
an inſtant after ſuch proclamation, to what it would as: 
an inſtant before. If this could be, we might, as every 
one ſees, raiſe ſilver to the value of gold, and make 
ourſelves as rich as we pleaſed. But it is but going to 
market with an ounce of filver of one hundred and ten- 
ty-pence, to be convinced that it will purchaſe no tore 
than an ounce of ſilver of ſixty-pence. And the ring- 
ing of the piece will as ſoon purchaſe more commodi- 
ties, as its change of denomination, and the multiplied . 
name of pence, when it is called ſix ſcore inſtead of 


ſixt 
WE is propoſed, that the reve peice ſhould be raiſed- X 


* . 14 


5 Wining 4: not be Nied If chere be any 
advantage in raiſing, why ſhould not that be raiſed too? 
And, as the crown-piece'is raiſed from ſixty to ſeventy- _ 
five pence, why ſhould not the pound ſterling be raiſed 
in the ſame proportion, from two hundred and forty- 


pence to three hundred pence? _ 
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Further, If this raifing our coin can ſo ſtretch our 


money, and enlarge our pared remainder of it, as © to 
% make it more commenſurate to the general need 
e thereof, for carrying on the common traffie and com- 


« merce of the nation, and to anſwer occaſions re- 


« quiring a large ſupply of money,” as Mr. Lowndes 
tells us in his third reaſon, p. 83, why are we ſo nig- 
gardly to ourſelves in this time of occaſion, as to flop 
at one fifth? Why do we not raiſe it one full moiety, 
and thereby double our money ? If Mr. Lowndes's rule, 


p. 78,..** That if the value of the ſilver in the coin 


% ſhould be raiſed above the market- price of the ſame 


« ſilver, reduced to bullion, the ſubject would be pro- | 


« portionably injured and defrauded,” muſt keep us 


from theſe advantages, and the public care of juſtice 


ſtop the raiſing of the money at one fifth; becauſe, if 


our money be raiſed beyond the market-price of bul- 
lion, it will be ſo much defrauding of the ſubject: I 


then ſay, it muſt not be raiſed one fifth, nor half one 
fifth, that is, it muſt not be raiſed fifteen-pence in the 
crown: no, nor five-pence. . For I deny that the 
market-price of ſtandard bullion ever was, or ever can 
be five ſhillings ſeven-pence, of lawful weighty money, 


the ounce : ſo that if our preſent milled money be raiſed 
il 


one fifth, the ſubjects will, by Mr. Lowndes's rule, be 
defrauded fixteen per cent. nay, above eighteen per cent. 
For the market-price of ſtandard bullion being ordina- 
rily under five ſhillings four-pence the ounce, when 


ſold: for weighty money (which is but one thirtieth) 
whatever our preſent milled money is raiſed above one 


rauding the ſubject. For the market-price of any thing, 


Fx” 1 8 0 it is, by Mr. Lowndes's rule, fo much de- 


and fo of bullion, is to be taken from its ordinary rate 


all the year round, and not from the ex 


OI traordinary riſe 
. of ö two or three market-days in a year. | And that the 


maxket- price of ſtandard ſilver was not found, nor pre- 


Co 


"tended to be above five ſhillings and four-pence the 


ounce, before clipping had left none but light ronning 
caſh to pay for bullion, or any thing elſe, is evident 
from a paper then publiſhed, which I took the lib 
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- to examine in my © conſiderations of the conſequences 
« of raiſing the value of money, &c. printed 1692. 
The author of that paper, it is manifeſt, was not igno- 
rant of the price of ſilver, nor had a deſign to leſſen its 
rate, bur ſet down the higheſt price it then bore. 
If then Mr. Lowndes's rule of juſtice, and care of 
the ſubject, be to regulate the riſe of our milled money, 
it muſt not be raiſed above one thirtieth part. If the 
advantages he promiſes, of making our money, by raiſing 
it one fifth, © more commenſurate to the general need 
cc thereof,“ be to be laid hold on, it is reaſonable to raiſe 
it higher, © to make it yet more commenſurate to the 
* general need there is of it.“ Which-ever of the two 
Mr. Lowndes will prefer, either reaſon of ſtate or rule 
of juſtice, one fifth muſt not be his meaſure of raiſing 
our preſent milled money. If the advantage of making 
our money more proportionate to our trade and other 
"neceſſities, be to govern its propoſed raiſing, every one 
Vill ery out to Mr. Lowndes, If your way will do what 
vou fay, the raiſing it one half will be much better than 
one fifth, and therefore pray let an half-crown be raiſed 
to a crown, and fix-pence to a ſhilling. If equity and 
the confideration of the ſubjects property ought to go- 
vern in the cafe, you muſt not raiſe our milled crown 
to above five ſhillings and four-pence.  _-. 
If it be here faid to me; that I do then allow that our 
money may be raiſed one thirtieth, i. e. that the crown- 
piece ſhould be raifed to five ſhillings and two-pence, 
and ſo proportionably of the other ſpecies of our coin; 
F anfwer, he that infers ſo, makes his inference a little 
too quick. ii!!! Ln SH 
But let us for once allow the ordinary price of ſtand- 
ard ſilver to be five ſhillings four-pence the ounce, to 
be paid for in weighty coin (for that muſt always be 
remembered, when we talk of the rate of bullion) and 
that the rate of bullion is the juſt meaſure of raiſing 
our money. This I ſay is no reafon for the raiſing our 
 milted crown now eto five ſhillings four-pence, and re- 
coining all our clipped money upon that foot; untc': 
we intend, as ſoon as that is done, to new raiſe and co 
it again. For, Whilſt ny trade and affairs abroad 
: 1 r QUIi.s 
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quire the exportation of ſilver and the exportation of 
our coined filver is prohibited, and made penal by our 
law, ſtandard bullion will always be ſold here for a little 
more than its weight of coined ſilver. So that, if. we 
ſhall endeavour to equal our weighty coined filver to 
ſtandard bullion, by raiſing it, whilſt there is a neceſ- 
ſity of the exportation of filver, we ſhall do no other- 
wiſe than a child, who runs to overtake and get up to 
the top of his ſhadow, which till advances at the ſame 
rate that he does. The privilege that bullion has to be 
exported freely, will give it a little advance in price 
above our coin, let the denomination of that be raiſed, 
or fallen as you pleaſe, whilſt there is need of its ex- 
portation, and the exportation of our coin is prohibited 
by law. But this advance will be but little, and will 
always keep within the bounds, which the riſque and 
trouble of melting down our coin ſhall ſet to it, in the 
eſtimate of the exporter. He that will rather venture 
to throw an hundred pounds into his melting-pot, when 

no-body ſees him, and reduce it to bullion, than give 
an hundred and five pounds for the ſame weight of the 
like bullion, will never give five ſhillings and five-pence 
of milled money for an ounce of ſtandard bullion; nor 
buy at that price what he can have near five per cent. 
cheaper, without any riſque, if he will not accuſe him- 
ſelf. And I think it may be concluded, that very few, 
who have furnaces, and other conveniencies. ready for 
melting ſilver, will give one per cent. for beef bul- 
lion, which is under five ſhillings and three-pence per 
ounce, who can, only for the trouble of Ing, it, re- 
duce our coin to as good bullion. 

The odds of the price in bullion to coin on this ac- 
count (which is the only one, when the coin is kept 
to the ſtandard) can never be the reaſon for raiſing our 
coin to preſerve it from melting down: becauſe this 
price above its weight is given for bullion, only to 
avoid melting down our coin; and ſo this difference of 
price between ſtandard bullion and our coin, ein be no 
cauſe. of its melting down. | | 

Theſe three reaſons which I have examined, contain ; 
the great ge, which our author ſuppoſes the 


Propoſed 
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propoſed raiſing of our coin will produce. And there- 


fore I have dwelt longer upon them. His remaining 
ſix reaſons being of leſs moment, and offering moſt of 


them but ſome circumſtantial conveniencies, as to the 


computation of our money, &c. I ſhall more briefly 
paſs over. Only before I proceed to them, I ſhall here 
ſet down the different value of our money, collected 
from our author's hiſtory of the ſeveral changes of our 
coin ſince Edward the firſt's reign, quite down to this 
preſent time. A curious hiſtory indeed, for which I 
think myſelf, and the world, indebted to Mr. Lowndes's 
great learning in this ſort of knowledge, and his great 
exactneſs in relating the particulars. | 


I I' ſhall remark only the quantity of filver was in a 


ſhilling, in, each of thoſe changes ; that ſo the reader 
may at firſt fight, without farther trouble, compare the 
leſſening, or increaſe. of the quantity of ſilver upon 
every change. For in propriety. of ſpeech, the adding 
to the quantity of ſilver in our coin, is the true raifi 

of its value; and the diminiſhing the quantity of ſilver 


in it, is the ſinking of its value; however they come 
to be tranſpoſed, and uſed in the quite contrary ſenſe. 


If my calculations, from the weight and fineneſs I 


find ſet down in Mr. Lowndes's extract out of the in- 


dentures of the mint, have not miſled me, the quantity 
of ſilver to a grain, which was in a ſhilling in ev 
change of our money, is ſet down in the following 


table: | 
©. One ſhilling contained of fine filver 
5 ba Grains. 
28 Edw. Ii i 
ne 18 Edw. * i ©] | 236 | 
27 Edw. CZ nl e 
3 9 Hen. | 5 3 vo f as 176 
+1; Hen, 64, | 142 
49 Hen. 6 14142 
1 4'} Fen, 8 1 118 
334 Hen. [8]. 100 
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56 | Hen. | 8 | e e 
35 Hen. 8 . 
3 Edw. 6 80 140 
5 | Edw. 6 + | 1 28 
eis 
Fes Foe i ot ty 
„„ | 86 | 


And ſo it has remained from the 43d year of que 
Elizabeth to this dax. 4 4 N 12 855 
Mr. Lowndes's 60. | 
Mr. Lowndes having given us the fineneſs of the 
fatidard filver in every reign, and the number of pieces 
à pound troy was coined into, cloſes this hiſtory with 
> to this purpoſe, p. 56, By this deduction it 
de Ubth evidently appear, that it hath been a policy 
, conſtantly practiſed in the mints of England, to raiſe 
tte value of the coin in its extrinſic denomination, 
from eek = time, Fo any exigence or occaſion re. 
« quired; and more eſpecially ts encourage the bring. 
G Is bf bullion into the realm to be being 5 The, 
indeed, is roundly t6 conelude for his hypotheſis. But 
F conld wiſh, that from the hiſtories: of thoſe times; 
whertiti the ſeveril changes were made, he had ſhowed 
us the exigencies and becafions that produced the raiſing 
of the coin, and what effects it had. 5 i 
If I miſtake not, Henry the VIIIth's ſeveral raiſings 
of our coin brought little inereaſe of filver into Eng- 
land. As the ſeveral ſpecies of our coin leſſened in 
their refpective quantities of ſilver, ſo the treaſure of 
the realm decreaſed too: and he, that found the king- 
dom rich, did not, as I remember, by all his raiſing 
our coin, leave it ſo. B 
Another ching, that (from this hiſtory) makes me 
ſuſpect, that the raiſing the dehomination was never 
found ffectively to draw ſilver into England, is the 
lowering the denomination, or adding more ſilver to the 
ſpecies of our coin; as in Hen. VT's time, the ſhilling 
was increafed from one hundred forty-two grains of 
ve By | filver 


„„ 


N in ſilver, the ſixth, than it was in the fifth 


year of Edward VI's reign. | 5 
' Kingdoms are ſeldom found weary of the riches they 


have, or averſe to the increaſe of their treaſure. If 
therefore the raiſing the denomination did in reality 


bring ſilver into the realm, it cannbt be thought that 
they would at any time fink the denomination, Which, 
by the rule of contraries, ſhould be at leaſt ſuſpe&ed to 


4 


drive or keep it out. 5 1 
Since, therefore, we are not from matter of fact in- 
formed, what were the true motives that cauſed. thoſe 
ſeveral changes in the coin; may we not with reaſon 
ſuſpect, that they were owing to that policy of the mint, 
ſet down by our author, p. 83, in theſe words, That . 


c the propoſed advance is agreeable to the policy that 
gt er | 


in paſt ages hath been practiſed, not only in our 
mint, but in the mints of all politic governments: 
c namely, to raiſe the value of filver_ in the coin to 
« promote the work of the mint? As I remember, 
ſuitable to this policy of the mint, there was, ſome two 
years ſince, a complaint of a worthy gentleman, not ig- 
norant of it, that the mill in the mint ſtood {till 3- anc 
therefore there was a propoſal offered for bringing grilt 
WARE WK...-. 4 IR 


The bufineſs of money, as in all times, even in this 
our quick-fighted age, hath, been thought a myſtery: 
thoſe employed in the mint muſt, by their places, be 
ſuppoled to penetrate deepeſt. into it. It is no impoſ- 
ſible thing then to imagine, that it was not hard, in the 
ignorance of paſt ages, when money was little, and ſkill 
in the turns of trade leſs, for thoſe verſed in the —_ . 
Oey Ol RTF Cy Fr ' 91" 
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neſs and policy of the mint to perſuade a prince, ef.. 
pecially if money were ſcarce, that the fault was in the 
Randard of the mint, and that the way to increaſe the 
plenty of money, was to raiſe (a well- ſounding word) 
the value of the coin. This could not but be willingly 
enough hearkened to; when, beſides the hopes of draw- 
ing an increaſe of filver i into the realm, it brought pre- 
ſent gain, by the part which the king got of the mo- 
ney, which was hereupon all coined anew, and the 
mint officers loſt nothing, ſince it promoted the work 
of the mint. 
This opinion Mr. Lowndes himſelf gives ſufficient, | 
grounds for in his book, particularly p. 29, where we 
read theſe words, Although the former debaſements 
*« of the coins, by public authority, eſpecially thoſe in 
the reigns of king Henry VIII. and king Edward VI, 
«« might be projected for the profit of the crown, and 
the projectors might meaſure that profit by the ex- 
«* ceſſive quantities of alloy, that were mixed with the 
* filver and the gold,” (and let me add, or by the 
uantity of filver ſeſſened in each ſpecie, which is the 
lame thing.) © And though this was enterprized by a 
prince, who could ftretch his prerogative very far 


cc upon his people ; and was done in times, when the 


Lo) 


nation had very little commerce, inland or foreign, 
to be injured or prejudiced thereby; yet experience 
«« preſently ſhowed, that the projectors were miſtaken, 
« and that it was abſolutely neceſſary to have the baſe 
% money reformed.” This, at leaſt, they were not 
miſtaken in, that they brought work to the mint, and 
a part of the money coined to the crown for ſeniora + 

in both which there was profit. Mr. Lowndes tells us, 

P- 45, © That Henry VIII. had to the value of fifty 
«ſhillings for every pound weight of gold coined.” 
I have met with it ſomewhere, that formerly the king 
might take what he pleaſed for coinage. I know not 
too, but the flattering name of raifing money might 
prevail then, as it does now ; and impoſe ſo far on them 
as to make them think the raiſing, i. e. diminiſhing the 
filver in their coin, would bring it into the realm, or. 
Ray 1 it * when they Was It. SO * out. Fo or if we 
| 1 R 
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may gueſs at the other by Henry VIIL.'s raiſing, it was 
probably when, by reaſon of expence in foreign wars, 


% ” 


1 


ſcarce. \ 5 | 

The having the ſpecies of our coin one-fifth bigger, 
or one-fifth leſs, than they are at preſent, would be 
neither good nor harm to England, if they had always 
been ſo. Our ſtandard has continued in weight and 


or ill- managed trade, they found money begin to grow 


fineneſs, juſt as it is now, for very near this hundred 


years laſt paſt: and thoſe who think the denomination 


and ſize of our money have any influence on the ſtate of - 


our wealth, haye no reaſon to change the preſent ſtand- 
ard of our coin ; ſince under that we have had a greater 
increaſe, and longer continuance of plenty of money, 
than perhaps any other country can ſhow : I ſee no rea- 
{on to think, that a little bigger or leſs ſize of the pieces 
coined 1s of any moment, one way or the other. The 
| ſpecies of money in any country, of whatſoever ſizes, 
fit for coining, if their proportions to one another be 
ſuited to arithmetic and calculations, in whole num- 
bers, and the ways of accounts in that country ; if they 
are adapted to ſmall payments, and carefully kept to 
their juſt. weight. and fineneſs, can have no harm in 
them. The harm comes by the change, which un- 
reaſonably and unjuſtly gives away and transfers men's 
properties, diſorders trade, puzzles accounts, and needs 
a new arithmetic to caſt up reckonings, and keep ac- 
counts in; beſides a thouſand other inconveniencies ; 
Not to mention the charge of recoining the money ; for 
this may be depended on, that, if our money be raiſed 
as is propoſed, it will enforce the recoining of all our 
money, both old and new, (except the new ſhillings) to 
avoid the terrible difficulty and confuſion there will be 
in keeping accounts in pounds, ſhillings, and pence, 
(as they muſt be) when the ſpecies of 'our money are 
ſo ordered as not to anſwer thoſe denominations in round 


numbers. : | 
Inis conſideration leads me to Mr. Lowndes's fifth 


and ſixth reaſons, p. 85, wherein he recommends the 
railing our money in the proportion propoſed, for its 
1 8 | = convenience, 
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convenience, to our accounting by pounds, millin 8, 
and pence; and for obviating perplexity among the 
common people, he propoſes the Preſent weighty crown 
to go at fix ſhillings three pence; and the new ſcep- 
ter, or unit, to be coined of the fame weight, to go at 
the fame rate; and half-crowns, half-ſcepters, or half- 
units, of the weight of the. preſent half-crown, to go 
for two ſhillings ſeven pence halfpenny: by no 
number of which pieces can there be made an even 
pound ſterling, or any number of even ſhilli ings under 
a, pound; but they always fall into fractions pounds 
and. ſhillings, as, may be ſeen by the following, table: 


FE. 0. 
I Half eronn, half ſcepter, or half. -unit piece „ -: dr © ht 
1 x Crown, ſcepter,. N arey . F By: 
3 Half-crown pieces e 45: 
48 . NITEIK £7 £4 27-208 
crown pieces * Fin 
7 Half. orown pieces — 2 E04 
4 Crown pieces 1 li 51 


_ The preſent ſhilling, . 18 new gs going for ff 
| 0 no number. of them make any number of 
lings; but five. ſhillings, ten ſhillings, fifteen 
ti lings, and tyenty Millings; Ki but in all the reſt they 
always.fall into fractions. 
Ihe like may be ſaid. of the preſent ſixpences, and 
future. half teftaons, going for ſeven-pence halfpenny ; 
2 cter teſtoons, Which are to go for three-pence 
| things; and the groſs and groats, which are to 
— Hfive-pence ; the half, groſs, or groat, which is to 
Ko. fi r. tor hence halfpenny, and the prime, which i is to 
£9: for a penny farthing : out of, any, tale of each of 
Which W there can no juſt number of ſhillings be 
made, as, I think, but five ſhillings, ten ſhillings, fif- 
deen ſhillings, and twenty ſhillings; but they always 
fall into fractions. This new-intended_ ſhilling. alone 
eems to be ſuited to our accounting in pounds, ſhil- 
lings, and. pence. - The, great pieces, as ſcepters and 
hall-keprers, Which are made to ſerve for the payment 


of a . e Ne. for anten in tale, TY "% 
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in tale fall into even pounds; and I fear it will puzzle 
a better arithmetician Hagen moſt countrymen are, to 
tell, without pen and ink, how many of the leſſer pieces 
(except the fhillings) however combined, will make 
Juſt fixteen or ſeventeen ſhillings ; and I 1 imagine there 
is not one countryman of three, but may have it for his 
pains, if he can tell an hundred pounds made up of a 
promiſcuous mixture of the ſpecies of this new raiſed 
money (excluding the ſhillings) in a day's time; 8858 
that, which will help to confound. him, and every body 
| elſe, will be the old crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, and 
ſixpences, current for new numbers of pence ; 1 that 
I take it for granted, that if our coin be raiſed as is 
propoſed, not only all our clipped, but all our weighty 
and milled money, muſt of neceſſity be recoined too; 
if you would not haye trade diſturbed, and people more 
diſeaſed with new money, which they cannot tell, not 
keep 8 1 than with light and clipped money, 
— þ they are ,c % 
new coining of all our money will be to the nation, 
have computed i in another place *, * That 1 think 1 18 of 
ſome conſi ideration 1 in aur r preſent circumſtances, thou 
the confuſion. that this new raiſed money, I fear, is Ii 
to.introduce, ,and the want of money, and ſtop of, trade; 


when the clipped is called in, and the weighty is to be 


recoined, be * much greater. 

Hlis fourth, * and ninth reaſons, p. 84 and 86, 
are taken from the faving our preſent milled money 
from being cut and recoined. The end I confeſs to be 
good: it is very reaſonable, that ſo much excellent coin, 
as good as ever was in the world, ſhould not be de- 
ſtroyed. But there is, I think, a ſurer and cafier w 


e than what Mr. Lowndes propoſes. It is 


doubt, it will be in no ns A of recoining, if our 
| — be bent upon the preſent oot : but if it be raiſed, 
as Mr. Lowndes propoſes, all the preſent milled money 
vill Bea in Aalen ap e of counting: A {x upon 
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the new propoſed foot, will enforce it to be recoined 
into new pieces of crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, and 
| Gxpences, that may paſs for the ſame number of pence 
the preſent do, viz. 60, 30, 12, and 6, as J have above 
Mown. He ſays in his fourth reaſon, "that * if pieces 
* having the ſame bigneſs ſhould have different values, 
* jt might be difficult for the common people (eſpe- 
« cially thoſe not ſkilled in arithmetic) to compute 
* how many of one kind will be equal to the ſum of 
e another. Such difficulties and confuſion in count- 
ing money, 1 agree with him, ought carefully to be 
avoided; and therefore, ſince if pieces having the ſame 
bigneſs and ſtamp, which the people are acquainted 
vs og ſhall have new values different from thoſe which 
people are accuſtomed to; and thefe new values ſhall 
in numbers of pence not anſwer our way of accounting 
by pounds and ſhillings ; © It will be difficult for the 
common people (e ſpecially thoſe not ſkilled in arith- 
«© metic) to compute how many of any one kind will 
make any fum they are to pay or receive; eſpecially 
when the numbers of-any 'one kind of pieces will be 
brought into ſo few even ſums of pounds and ſhillings. 
And thus Mr. Lowndes's argument here turns upon 


himſelf, and is againſt raifing our coin to the value pro- 


poſed by him, from the confuſion it will produce. 

. His Sth reaſon, p. 86, we have in theſe words: © Ir 
* is difficult to conceive how any deſign of amending 
the clipped money can be compaſſed, without raiſing 
« the value of the filver remaining in them, becauſe of 
© the great deficiency of the ſilver clipped away, which 
(upon recoining) muſt neceſſarily be . wank or born 
of one way or other.“ 

It is no difficulty to conceive, that cibped money 


being not lawful money, ſhould 'be prohibited to paſs 


for more than its weight. Next, it is no difficulty to 
"conceive that clipped money, paſſing for no more than 
its weight, and ſo being in the ſtate of ſtandard bullion, 
which cannot be exported, ſhould be brought to the 
mint, and there exchanged for weighty money. By 

this way, it is no difficulty to conceive how the 
_ - amending the i money — be * be- 


e cauſe” 


5. 
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e cauſe this way the deficiency of the ſilver — 
f away will AY be ban yan or born one way or 
other,! 

And thus I have gone over all Mr. 1 8 a 
for raiſing our coin; wherein, though I ſeem to differ 
from him, yet I fatter myſelf, it is not altogether ſo 
much as at firſt ſight may appear; fince by what I find 
in another part of his book, I have reaſon to judge he 
is a great deal of my mind ; for he has five very good 
arguments for continuing the preſent ſtandard of fine- 
neſs, each of which is as ſtrong for continuing alſo the 
preſent ſtandard of weight, f. e. continuing a penny of 
the ſame weight of ſtandard filver, which ar preſent it 


has. He that has a mind to be ſatisfied of this, may 


/ 


read Mr. Lowndes's firſt five reafons for continuing the 
preſent ſtandard of fineneſs, which he will find in his 
29, 30, 31, 32 pages of his report; and when Mr. 
Lowndes himſelf has again conſidered what there is of 
Weight 1 in them, and how far it reaches, he will at leaſt 
not think it ſtrange if they appear to me and athers 
good arguments againſt putting leſs ſilver into our coin 
of the ſame denomination, let that diminution be made 
han way it will. 

What Mr. Lowndes ſays about kd coins; p. 88, Ac. 
appears to me highly rational, and I perfectly agree 
with him; excepting only that I do not think gold is in 
"regard of filver riſen one-third in England; which IL 
think may he thus made out: A guinea weighing five 
penny-weights and nine grains, or one hundred and 
twenty- nine grains; and a pound ſterling weighing one 
thouſand eight hundred and ſixty grains; a guinea at 
twenty ſhillings, is as one hundred and twenty nine to 


one thouſand eight hundred and ſixty ; that is, as one to 


| fourteen and an half. 

A guinea at two and twenty ſhillings, iy as one hun- 
dred and twenty- nine to two thouſand forty-two, 7. 6 
as one to ſixteen. 17 6 

. A guinea at thirty ſhillings, is as one hundred tuenty- 


— 


nine to two thouſand ſeven hundred cighty-fayr,- Es. 


as one to twenty-one and an half, near. 
P „ 
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- He therefore that receives twenty ſhillings milled 
money for a guinea, receives one thouſand eight hun- 
dred and ſixty grains ſtandard ſilver for one hundred and 
twenty- nine grains of ſtandard. gold, 1. fourteen and 
an half for one. 

| He-who receives two — twenty thilliggs. milled 
andy ſor a guinea, has two thouſand forty-two grains 
ſtandard ſilver for one hundred and wenne Sim 
a gold, 1. e. ſixteen for one. 

He wbo receives thirty ſhillings milled money for a 
guinea, has two thouſand ſeven hundred eighty-four 
grains ſtandard ſilver for one hundred twenty- nine grains 

of gold, i. e. twenty-one and an half for one. 

But the current caſh being (upon trials made about 
midſummer laſt) computed by Mr. Lowndes, p. 108, 
to want half its ſtandard: weight, and not being mended 
ſince, it is evident, he who receives thirty ſhillings of 
our preſent clipped money for a guinea, has but one 
thouſand three hundred ninety-two grains of ſtandard 
ſilver for one hundred twenty-nine grains of gold, i. e. 
has but ten and three en of en for one bag 

Id. | 
4 3 left out the utmoſt preciſions of dcin in. 
. theſe computations, as not neceſſary in the preſent caſe, 
theſe whole numbers ſhowing well enough the diflerence 
5 the value of guineas at thoſe ſeveral rates. : 

If it be true, what I here aſſert, viz. that he who 
- receives thirty ſhillings in our current cli money 
for a guinea, receives not eleven grains of filver for one 
of gold: whereas the value of gold to filver in all our 
neighbouring countries is about fifteen to one, which is 
about a third part more; it will probably be demanded 
how it comes to paſs chat foreigners, or others, import 
gold, when they do not receive as much ſilver for it 
here as they may have in all other countries? The rea- 
ſon whereof is viſibly this, that they exchange it not 
here for ſilver, but for our commodities: and our bar- 
gains for commodities, as well as all other contracts, 
being made in Pounds, pgs and pence, our clip- 
$i: Oey retains ung 8 wm pats wat 

oO OW 
3 | 1 | 
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how to count but by current money) a part of its legal 
value, whilſt it paſſes for the ſatisfaction of legal con- 
tracts, as if it were lawful money. As long as the king 
receives it for his taxes, and the landlord for his rent, 
1t is no wonder the farmer and tenant ſhould receive it 
for his commodities. And this, perhaps, would do 
well enough, if our money and trade were to circulate 
only amongſt ourfelves, and we had no commerce with. 
the reſt of the world, and needed it not. But here lies 
the loſs, when foreigners ſhall bring over gold hither, 
and with that pay for our commodities at the. rate of 
thirty ſhillings the guinea, when the ſame quantity of 
gold that is in a guinea, is not beyond ſea worth more 
ſilver than is in twenty, or one and twenty and ſixpence 
of our milled and lawful money ; by which way of pay- 
ing for our commodities, England loſes near one-third 
of the value of all the commodities it thus ſells; and it 
is all one as if foreigners paid for them in money coined 
and clipped beyond ſea, wherein was one-third leſs ſil- 
ver than there ought to be; and thus we loſe near one- 
third in all our exportation, whilſt foreign gold im- 
Ported is received in payment for thirty ſhillings a gui- 
nea. To make this appear, we need but trace this way 
of commerce a little, and there can be no doubt of the 
loſs we ſuffer. by it. | 
Let us ſuppoſe, for example, a bale of Holland linen 
worth. there one hundred and eighty ounces of our ſtand- 
ard ſilver; and a bale of ſerge here worth alſo the ſame 
weight of one hundred and eighty ounces of the ſame 
ſtandard filver ; it is evident theſe two bales are exactly 
of the ſame value. Mr. Lowndes tells us, p. 88, 
% That at this time the gold that is in a guinea (if it 
te were carried to Spain, Italy, Barbary, and ſome other 
* places) would not purchaſe ſo. much ſil ver there, as 
eis equal to the ſtandard of twenty of our ſhillings,” 
1. e. would be in value there to filver ſcarce as one to 
' fourteen and an half: and I think I may ſay that gold 
in Holland is, or lately was, as one to fiſteen, or not 
much above. Taking then. ſtandard gold in Holland 
to be in proportion to ſtandard ſilver, as one to about 
_ fifteen; or a little more; twelve ounces of our ſtandard 
[22-0 „ | gs d 
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gold, or as mych gold as is in forty-four guineas and 
an half, muſt be given for that bale of Holland linen, 
if any one will pay for it there in gold: but if he buys 
that bale of ſerge here for one hundred and eighty 
ounces of ſilver, which is forty-eight pounds ſterling, 
if he pays for it in gold at thirty ſhillings the guinea, 
two and thirty guineas will pay for it; ſo that in all the 
goods that we ſell beyond ſea for gold imported, and 
coined into guineas, unleſs the owners raiſe them one- 
third above what they would ſell them for in milled 
money, we loſe twelve in forty-four and an half, which 
is very near one-third. 

This loſs is wholly owing to the permitting clipped 
money in payment; and this loſs we muſt unavoidably 
- ſuffer, whilſt clipped money is current amongſt us: 
and this robbing of England of near one-third of the 
value of the commodities we. ſend out will continue, 
whilſt people had rather receive guineas at thirty ſhil- 
lings than filver coin (no other being to be had) that is 
not worth half what they take it for; and yet this clip- 
- ped money, as bad as it is, and however unwilling peo- 
ple are to be charged with it, will always have credit 
enough to paſs, whilſt the goldſmiths and bankers re- 
ceive it; and they will always receive it, whilſt they 
can paſs i it over again to the king with advantage, and 

can have hopes to prevail, that at laſt when it can be 

born no longer, but muſt be called in, no part of the 

: loſs of light money, which ſhall be found in their hands, 
all fall upon them, though they have for many years 
dealt in it, and by reaſon of its being clipped, have had 

. all the running caſh of the kingdom in their hands, and 
made profit of it. I ſay, chpped money, however bad 
it be, will always paſs whilſt the king's receivers, the 
- bankers of any kind, and at laſt the exchequer, take it; 
for who will not receive clipped money, rather than 
have none for his neceflary occaſions, whilſt he ſees the 
great receipt of the exchequer admits it, and the bank 
and goldimiths will take it of him, and give him credit 
for it; ſo that he needs keep no more of it by him than 
pleaſes? In this ſtate, while the exchequer receives 
clipped money, I do not . how it can be ſtopped from 
| paſling, 


* 
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paſſing. A clipped half-crown that goes at the exche- 
quer, will not be refuſed by any one, who has hopes by 
his own or others hands to convey it thither, and who, 
unleſs he take it, cannot trade, or ſhall not be paid'; 
whilſt therefore the exchequer 1s open to clipped mo- 
ney, it will paſs, and whilſt clipped money paſſes, clip- 
pers will certainly be at work ; and what a gap this 
leaves to foreigners, if they will make uſe of it to pour 
in clipped money upon us (as its neighbours did into 
Portugal) as long as we have either goods, or weighty 
money, left to be carried away at fifty per cent. or . 
er profit, it is eaſy to ſee. 
I will ſuppoſe this king receives clipped money in the 
5 edchotiiey; and at half, or three-quarters loſs, coins it into 
milled money. For if he receives all, how much ſoever 
clipped, I ſuppoſe the clippers ſhears are not fo ſqueam- 
11h as not to pare away above half. It will be a won 
derful conſcientiouſneſs in them, no where that I know 
to be paralleled, if they will content themſelves with 
leſs profit than they can make, and will leave ſeven 
pennyworth of filver in an halt-crown, if ſix penny- 
worth and the ſtamp be enough to make it paſs'for half 
a crown. When his majeſty hath coined this into milled 
money of ſtandard weight, and paid it out again to the 
bankers, goldſmiths, or others, what ſhall then become 
of it? Either they will lay it up to get rid of their 
clipped money, for nobody will part with heavy money 
whilſt he has any light; nor will any heavy money come 
abroad whilſt there is light left ; for whoever has clip- 
ped money by him, will ſell good bargains, or borrow 
at any rate of thoſe who are willing to part with- any 
weighty, to keep that by him, rather than the clipped 
money he has in his hands; ſo that, as far as this reach- 
es, no milled money, how much ſoever be coined, will 
appear abroad; or if it does, will it long eſcape the 
coiners and clippers hands, who will be at work pre- 
ſently upon it, to furniſh the exchequer with more clip- 
ped money at fifty, ſixty, ſeventy, or I know not what 
advantage ? Though this be enough to cut off the hopes 
15 . * appearing in payments, whilſt any 
O 


3 clipped 


| 
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chipped is current, yet to this we may add, that gold 
imported at an over- value, will ſweep it away as faſt as 
it is coined, whilſt clipped money Reeps up the rate of 


guineas above their former value... This will be the cir- 
culation of our money, whilſt clipped is permitted any 


. way to be current; and if ſtore enough of clipped mo- 


ney at home, or from abroad, can be but provided (as 
it is more than probable it may, now the trade is ſo 
univerſal, and has been ſo long practiſed with great ad- 
vantage, and no great danger, as appears by the few 
have ſuffered, in regard to the great numbers it is evi- 
dent are engaged in the trade, and the vent of it here in 
England is ſo known and ſure) I do not ſee how in a 
little while we ſhall have any money or goods at all left 

in England, if clipping be not immediately ſtopped; 
and how clipping can be ſtopped, but by an immediate, 


_ Poſitive prohibition, whereby all clipped money ſhall 


be forbid to paſs, in any payment whatſoever, or to paſs 
for more than its weight, I would be glad to learn. 
Clipping is the great leak, which for ſome time paſt has 
contributed more to ſink us, than all the forces of our 
enemies could do. It is like a breach in the ſea-bank, 


which widens every moment till it be ſtopped; and my 


timorous temper muſt be pardoned, if I am frighted: 


with the thoughts of clipped money being current one 


moment longer, at any other value but of warranted. 
Randard bullion; and therefore there can be nothing 
more true and reaſonable, nor that deſerves better to be 
conſidered, than what Mr. Lowndes ſays in 1 his corol- 


| 7s P- 90. 


| Whoever defires do kne the different ways of coin- 
ing money by the hammer and by the mill, may inform 


| himſelf in the exact account Mr. Lowndes has given of 


both under his ſecond general head; where he may alſo 
ſee the probableſt gueſs that has been made of the quan- 
tity of our clipped money, and the filver deficient in it; 
and an account of what ſilver money was coined in the 
reigns of queen Elizabeth, King : James Iſt, and Charles 


Iſt, more exact than it is to be had any where elſe. 


There i is only one thing n I ſhall mention, 1 
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Mr. Lowndes does it here again under this head, p. 100, 
and that is melting down our coin; concerning which 
I ſhall venture W to propoſe theſe following 
queſtions: 


I. Whether bullion be any thing bur flver] whoſe 
workmanſhip has no value? 


2. Whether that workmanſhip, which can be had for 
nothing, has, or can have any value? | 
3. Whether, whilſt the, money in our mint is coĩned 
for the owners, without any coſt to them, our coin can 
ever have any value above any ſtandard bullion ? 

4. Whether, whilſt our coin is not of value above 
Rtandard bullion, goldſmiths and others, who have need | 
of ſtandard filver, will not rather take what is by the free | 
labour of the mint already eſſayed and adjuſted to their | 
uſe, and melt that down, than be at the trouble of melt | | 

ing, e e and Nr * Aer for the A* hey | 
ave? „ 
5. Whether the only cure for this wanton 3 
5 e melting down our coin, be not, that the own- 
ers ſhould; pay one moiety of the fixteen-· pence half- 
penny which is paid per r troy for unn of ſilver, 
en the king now pays all? 
6. Whether by this means ſtandard filver in coin will 
| not. be more worth than ſtandard ſilver in bullion, and 
ſo be preſerved from this wanton melting down, as 
ſoon as an over-balance of our trade ſhall bring us filver 
to ſtay here? for tilbthen, it is in vain to think of pre- 
ſerving our coin from melting down, and therefore o. 
hs purpoſe till then to change that law.” 
7. Whether any laws, or any penalties, can keep our 
coin from being carried out, Weg debts contracted be- 
yond ſeas call for it? 
8. Whether it be any odds to > England, whether i it 
be carried out, meited deen into bullion, or in 
ſpecie ? 11 2 
9. Whether, whilſt the erigencies of our occaſions : 
and trade call for it abroad, it will not always be melted 
dovn for the conveniency of exportation, ſo long as the 
an Prohibirs it its exportation in' Jpecie?- p 
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10. Whether ſtandard ſilver in coin and in bullion 


© will not immediately be of the ſame value, as ſoon as 
the prohibition of carrying our —_ in +48 rot is taken 


off? 


14. Whether an ounce of ilver the more would be 
e out in a yours if that, Ns; were taken 

12. Whether Gland in our coin will not always; dur- 
ing the prohibition of its exportation, be a little leſs 
worth than ſilver in bullion, whilſt the conſumption of 
foreign commodities beyond what ours pay for, makes 


the exportation of ſilver neceſſary? And ſo, during 
ſuch a ſtate, raiſe your money as much, and as you will, 


*« ſilver in the coin will never fetch as much as 


* the ſilver in bull as Mr. Lowndes ao re it, 
p. 110. 


As to the inconveniencies ot damages we ſuſtain. by 


| clipped money paſſing by tale as if it were lawful, no- 


thing can be more true, more judicious, nor more 


weighty, than what Mr. Lowndes ſays, under his third 


general head: wherein I perfectly agree with him, ex- 
cepting only. where he builds any thing upon the pro- 
poſed raiſing our coin one-fifth. And to what he ſays, 
P- 114, concerning our being i deprived of the uſe of 
our heavy money, by men's hoarding it, in proſpect 


that the ſilver, contained in thoſe weighty pieces, will 
turn more to their profit than lending it at intereſt, 


<< purchaſing, or trading therewith ;** I crave leave to 
add, that thoſe hoarders of money, a great many of 


them, drive no leſs, but rather a greater trade, by hoard- 


ing the weighty money, than if they let it go abroad; 
for by that means all the current caſh being light, clip- | 
| ped, and hazardous money, it is all tumbled into their 
bands, which gives credit to their bills, and furniſhes 
them to trade for as much as they pleaſe, whilſt every 
body elſe ſcarce trades at all, (but Juſt as OUR ow) 
and is ready to ſtand ſtill. 

Where he ſays, p. 114, © It is not likely the weighty 
. monies will ſoon appear abroad, without raiſing their 
value, and recoiging the clipped monies :** I ſhould 
Agree with him if it ran thus: without recoining the 


b clipped, 
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clipped, and in the mean time making it go for its 
weight; for that will, I humbly conceive, bring out the 
heavy money, without railing its value, as effectually 
and ſooner ; for it will doit immediately: his will take 
up ſome time; and I fear, if clipped money be not 
ſtopped all at once, and preſently, from paſſing any 
way in tale, the damage it will bring will be irre- 
"arable. 
„ Mr. Lowndes" s fourth general head is to propoſe 
ec the means that muſt be obſerved, and the proper me- 
ce thods to be uſed in and for the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
«-filvercoins.”* 
The firſt is, That he no ſhould be finiſhed i in 
« as little time as may be; not only to obviate a far= 
« ther damage by clipping in the interim, but alſo that 
« the needful advantages of the new money may be 
«« ſooner obtained for the ſervice of the nation. ? ; 
Theſe, I agree with him, are very good and neceſſary 
ends; but they are both to be attained, I conceive, 
much ſooner by making clipped money go for its weight, 
than by the method Fir. Lowndes propoſes; for this 
immediately puts an end to clipping, and obviates all 
farther damage thereby. Next, it immediately brin 
out all the hoarded weighty money, and ſo that advan- 
tage will be ſooner obtained for the ſervice of the na- 
tion, than it can any other way beſides. Next, it pre- 
ſerves the uſe of clipped money for the ſervice of the 
nation, in the interim, till it can be recoined all at the 
Tower. 
His ſecond propoſition 16% That the loſs, or 'the 
ce greateſt part of it, ought to be born by the public, 
_« and not by particulars, who, being very numerous, 
will be prejudiced againſt a reformation for the pub- 
lic benefit, if it be to be effected at the coſt of par- 
*f: ticular men 
A tax given to make good the defect of flyers in clip- 
| ped money, will be paid by particulars ; and ſo the loſs 
will beborn by particular men: and whether theſe par- 
ticulars be not more numerous, or at leaſt a great num- 
ig Boy of innocent men of them more ſenſibly W 
4 | that 
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that way, than if it takes its chance in the: hands of 
thoſe, men who have profited by the having it in their 
hand, will be worth conſidering. And I, with it here 
well weighed,. which of the two ways the greater num- 
ber of men would be moſt dangerouſly. prejudiced againſt 
this reformation. But as Mr. Lowndes orders the mat=- 


ter, every body will; I fear, be prejudiced againſt this 


reformation, when (as he divides it, p. 133, 134.) the 


_ awners will bear near one-half. of the loſs, in the price 


of kis clipped money, and every body elſe his part of 
the remainder, in a tax levied; on them for it. I with a 
remedy could be found without any body's loſs. Moſt 


of thoſe, ways J have heard propoſed, to make repara- 


tion to every particular man for the clipped money 


mall be found in his hands, do ſo delay the remedy, if 
not entail clipping. upon us, that I fear. ſuch a care of 


particulars endangers the whole; and if that ſuffer, it 


wilhgo- but ill with particulars. Fam not for hindering 


thoſe. who have clipped money from any recompence 
which can be provided and made them. The queſtion 
here is not whether the honeſt countryman ſhall bear the 
lofs. of his elipped money, without any more ado, or 
a tax to recompence himſelf? That which, I hum- 
bly-conceive, the nation is moſt concerned in, is that 
clipping ſhould. be finally ſtopped, and that the money 
which: remains ſhould go according to its true value; for 


the carrying on of commerce, and the preſent ſupply 


of people's exigencies, till that part of it, which is de- 


faced, can by the mint be brought to its legal and due 


form; and therefore I think it will be the rational de- 


fire of all particulars, that the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way, 


not. interfering with law or equity, ſhould be taken to 
put an effectual end to an evil, which every moment it 


continues works powerfully towards a general ruin. 


His fourth propoſition, * That no room muſt be 
« left. for jealouſy,” I acknowledge to be a good ane, 
if there can be a way found to obtain it. 

I cannot but wonder to find the words, p. 124, That 
* no perſon whatſoever ſhall hereafter be obliged to ac- 
« 3 in * — . money whatſoever * 
: is 
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« ig already clipped, or may hereafter be nl or 
* diminiſhed; and that no perſon ſhall tender or re- 


© ceive any ſuch money in payment, under ſome ſmall 


* penalty to be made eaſily recoverable, &c.”” 

As if any man now were obliged to receive clip ed 
money in legal payments, and there, were not inen 
law, with ſevere penalties, againſt thoſe who rendered 
clipped money in payment. 

It is a doubt to me, whether the Wande, matter! 
worker, &c. of the mint at the Tower, could find fit 
and ſkilful perſons enough to ſet nine other mints at 
work, in other parts of England, in a quarter of a year, 
as Mr. Lowndes propoſes, p. 127. Beſides, Mr. 
Lowndes tells us, p. 96, that the engines, which © put 

te the letters upon "the edges of the larger ſilver pieces, 
© and mark the edges of the reſt with a graining, are 
ce wrought ſecretly.” And, indeed, this is ſo great a 
guard againſt counterfeiting, as well as clipping our 
money, that it deſerves well to be kept a ſecret, as it 
has been hitherto. But how that can be, if money be 
to be coined in nine other mints, ſet up in ſeveral parts, 
is hard to conceive; and laſtly, perhaps, ſome may ap- 
prehend it may be of ill conſequence to have ſo many 
men inſtructed and employed in the art of coining 
only for a ſhort job, and then turned looſe again to 
ſhift for themſelves by their own {Kill and r I 
they can. 

The proviſion made in his fourth rule, p. 136, to 
prevent the gain of ** ſubtle dealers by culling out the 
te heavieſt of the clipped pieces, though it be the pro- 


duct of great ſagacity and foreſight, exactly calculated, 


and as well contrived, as in that caſe it can be; yet 1 
fear is too ſubtle for the apprehenſion and practice of 
countrymen, who many of them, with their little quick- 
neſs in:ſach matters, have alſo but ſmall ſums of mo- 
ney by them, and ſo neither having arithmetic, nor 
choice of clipped money, to adjuſt it to the weight chere 


required, will be hardly made to underſtand it. But 1 


think the clippers have, or will take c care that there ſhall 
not be N great mood WE, 
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To conclude; I confeſs myſelf not to ſee the Teaſt 
reaſon why our reſent milled money ſhould be at all 
altered in 2 oþ weight, or value. I look upon it to 
be the beſt and fafeſt from counterfeiting, adulterating, 
or any ways being fraudulently diminithed, of any that 
ever was coined. It is adjuſted to our legal payments, 
 reckonings and accounts, to which our money muſt be 
reduced: the raiſing its denomination will neither add 
to its worth, nor make the ſtock we have more pro — 

ver 
the more into England, nor one farthing advantage to 
the public : it will only ſerve to defraud the kin and 
a great number of his ſubjects, and perplex ff and 

ut the kingdom to a needleſs charge of recoining all, 
1 milled: as well as clipped money. _ | 

If I might take upon me to offer any thing new, I 
would humbly propoſe, that fince market and retail 
trade requires leſs diviſions than ſixpences, a ſufficient 
quantity of fourpenny, fourpenny-halfpenny, and five- 

nny pieces ſhould be coined. Theſe in change will 
wer all the fractions between ſixpence and a farthing, 
and thereby ſupply the want of ſmall monies, whereof 
I believe nobody ever faw enough common to anſwer 
the neceſſity of ſmall payments; whether, either be- 


- Cauſe there was never a ſufficient quantity of ſuch pieces 


coined, or whether becauſe of their ſmallneſs they are 

ter to be loſt out of any hands, or becauſe they oftener 
11 into children” $ hands, they loſe them, or lay 
them up; ſo.it is, there is always a viſible want of them; 
to ſupply which, without the inconveniencies attending 
very {mall coin, the propoſed pieces, I humbly conceive, 
will ſerve. 

If it be thought fit for this end to have four-pence, | 
 four-pence halfpenny, and five-penny pieces coined, it 
will, I ſuppoſe, be convenient that they ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from ſixpences, and from one another, by a 
deep and very large plain difference in the ſtamp on both 
ſides, to prevent miſtakes and loſs of time in telling of 
money. The fourpence-halfpenny has already the harp 
for a known diſtinction, which may be fit to be conti- 


_ qued; the five-pence may have the 9 _ the 
_ four». 
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four-pence this mark IV. of four on the reverſe ; and 


on the. other ſide they may each have the king's head 

with a crown on it, to ſhow on that ſide too that the 
piece ſo coined is one of thoſe under a ſixpence; and 
with that they may each, on that ſide alfo, have ſome 
marks of diſtinction one from another, as the five-pence 
this mark of V. the fourpence-halfpenny a little "TP 
and the-four-pence nothing. 

\ Theſe or any other better diſtinctions which His ma- 
zeſty ſhall order, will in tale readily diſcover them, if 
by chance any of them fall into larger payments, for 
which they are not deſigned. 

And thus I have, with as much brevity and elbe 
as I could, complied with what Mr. Lowndes profeſſes 
to be the end of printing his report in theſe words, viz. 
That any perſons, who have conſidered an affair af 
« this nature, may (if they pleaſe) communicate their 

thoughts for rendering the deſign here aimed at more 
e perfect, or more agreeable to the public ſervice.” It 
. muſt be confeſſed, that my conſiderations have led me 
to thoughts, in ſome parts of this affair, quite oppoſite 
to Mr, Lowndes's: but how far this has been from any 
| deſire to oppoſe him, or to have a diſpute with a man, 
no otherwife known to me but by his civilities, and 
whom I have a very great eſteem for, will appear by 
what I printed about raifing the value of money, about 
three years ſince. All that I have ſaid here, in anſwep 
| to him, being nothing but the applying the principles 
I then went on, particularly now, to Mr. Lowndes's 
arguments, as they. came in my. way, that ſo thereby 
others may judge what will, or will not, be the conſe- 
quences of ſuch a change of our coin, as he propoſes ; 
the only way, I think, of rendering his deſign more 
eee! to n 2 en 
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REA DER; 


Tuou haſt here the beginning and end of a dif- 


courſe concerning government; what fate has 


_ otherwiſe diſpoſed of the papers that ſhould have filled 


up the middle, and were more than all the reſt, it is 
not worth while to tell thee. Theſe, which remain, L 


hope are ſufficient to eſtabliſh the throne of our great 
reſtorer, our preſent king William; to make good his title 
in the conſent of the people; which being the only one 


of all lawful governments, he has more fully and clearly 
than any prince in Chriſtendom ; and to juſtify to the 


world the people of England, whoſe love of their. juſt 
and natural rights, with their reſolution to preſerve 


them, ſaved the nation when it was on the very brink 
of ſlavery and ruin. If theſe papers have that evidence, 
I flatter myſelf is to be found in them, there will be no 
great miſs of thoſe which are loft, and my reader may 
be ſatisfied without them. For I imagine, I ſhall have 
neither the tinie nor inclination to repeat my pains, and 
fill up the wanting part of my anſwer, by tracing fir 
Robert again through all the windings and obſcurities 
which are to be met with in the ſeveral branches of his 
wonderful ſyſtem. The king, and body of the nation, 
have ſince ſo thoroughly confuted his hypotheſis, that I 
ſuppoſe- no-body hereafter will have either. the confi- 
dence. to appear 1 our common ſafety, and be 
again an advocate for ſlavery; or the weakneſs to be 


deceived with contradictions dreſſed up in a popular 


ſtyle and well turned periods. For if any one will be 


at the pains himſelf, in thoſe parts which are here un- 


touched, to ſtrip fir Robert's diſcourſes of the flouriſh 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
4 
if 
| 
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of doubtful expreſſions, and endeavour to reduce his 
words to direct, poſitive, intelligible propoſitions, and 

then compare them one with another, he will quickly 
be ſatisfied there was never ſo much glib nonſenſe put 
together in well ſounding Engliſh. If he think it not 


worth while to examine his works all through, let him 


make an experiment in that part where he treats of 
uſurpation ; and let him try whether he can, with all 
his ſkill, make ſir Robert intelligible, and conſiſtent 
with himſelf, or common ſenſe. I ſhould not ſpeak ſo 

plainly of a gentleman, long ſince paſt anſwering, had 
not the pulpit, of late years, publicly owned his doc- 


trine, and made it the current divinity of the times. 
It is neceſſary thoſe men, who, taking on them to be 


teachers, have ſo dangerouſly miſled others, ſhould be . 
openly ſhowed of what authority this their patriarch is, 


whom they have ſo blindly followed; that ſo they may 


either retract what upon ſo ill grounds they have vent- . 
ed, and cannot be maintained; or elſe juſtify thoſe 
principles which they have preached up for goſpel, 


thougl they had no better an author than an engliſh 
courtier. For 1 ſhould not have writ againſt ſir Ro- 


bert, or taken the pains to ſhow his miſtakes, incon- 
fiſtencies, and want of (what he ſo much boaſts of, and 
pretends wholly to build on) ſcripture-proofs, were 


there not men amongſt us, who, by crying up his books, 


and eſpouſing his doctrine, ſave me from the reproach 
of writing againſt a dead adverſary. They have been 
ſo zealous in this point, that, if I have done him any 


wrong, I cannot hope they ſhould ſpare me. I wiſh, 


where they have done the truth and the public wrong, 
they would be as ready to redreſs it, and allow its juſt 
weight to this reflection, viz. that there cannot be done 
a greater miſchief to prince and people, than the pro- 
pagating wrong notions concerning government; that- 
ſo at laſt all times might not have reaſon to complain 


of the drum ecclefiaftic.” If any one, really con- 


cerned for truth, undertake the confutation of my hy- 

potheſis, I promiſe him either to recant my miſtake, 

upon fair conviction; or to anſwer his difficulties. Bur- 
he muſt remember two things 
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Firſt, That cavilling here and there, at ſome expreſ- 
fion, or little incident of my, diſcourſe, is hot an an- 
ſwer to my book. . 

| Secondly, That I ſhall not take r ailing for argu- 

ments, nor think either of theſe worth my notice: 
though I ſhall always look on myſelf as bound to give 
ſatistaction to any one, who ſhall appear to be conſci- 
entiouſly ſcrupulous in the point, and ſhall ſhow any 
- juſt grounds for his ſcruples. 
I have nothing more, but to advertiſe the reader, that 
A. ſtands for our author, O. for his Obſervations on 
Hobbes, Milton, &c. And that a bare quotation of 
Pages always means pages of his Patriarcha, edit. 
1080, 


01 


SK I. 


CHAPTER I. 


El C 1. LAVERY is ſo vile and miſerable an eſtate 
| | of man, and ſo directly oppoſite to the gene- 
rous temper and courage of our nation, that it is hardly 
| to be conceived, that an Engliſhman, much lefs a gen- 
| | tleman, ſhould plead for it. And truly, I ſhould have 
taken fir Robert Filmer's Patriarcha, as any othei trea- 
= |: tife, which would perſuade all men that they are ſlaves, 
and ought to be ſo, for ſuch another exerciſe of wit as 
was his who writ the encomium of Nero; rather than 
for a ſerious diſcourſe, meant in earneſt : had not the 
gravity of the title and epiſtle, the picture in the front 
of the book, and the applauſe that followed it, required 
me fo believe that the author and publiſher were both 
in earneſt. I therefore took it into my hands with all 
the expectation, and read it through with all the atten- 
tion due to a treatiſe that made ſuch a noiſe at its com- 
ing abroad; and cannot but confeſs myfelf mightily ſur- 
prized, that in a book, which was to provide chains for 
all mankind, I ſhould find nothing but a rope of ſand; 
uſeful perhaps to fuch, whoſe fkill and buſineſs it is to 
Faiſe a duſt, and would blind the people, the better to 
miflead them; but in truth not of any force to draw 
thoſe into bondage who have their eyes open, and ſo 
much ſenſe about them, as to confider, that chains are 
but an ill wearing, how much care ſoever hath been 
taken to file and poliſh them, 
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9 2. If any one think I take too much liberty in 
ſpeaking ſo freely of a man, who is the great champion 


ol abſolute power, and the idol of thoſe who worſhip it; 


I beſeech him to make this ſmall allowance for once, 
to one, who, even after the reading of fir Robert's 


book, cannot but think himſelf, as the laws allow him, 


a freeman: and I know no fault it is to do ſo, unleſs any 


one, better ſkilled in the fate of it than I, ſhould have 


It revealed to him, that this treatiſe, which has lain dor- 
mant ſo long, was, when it appeared in the world, to 
carry, by ſtrength of its arguments, all liberty out of 


it; and that, from thenceforth, our author's ſhort model 


was to be the pattern in the mount, and the perfect ſtand- 


ard of politics for the future. His ſyſtem lies in a little 


compaſs, it is no more but this, 
That all government is abſolute monarchy.” 
And the ground he builds on is this, 


„That no man is born free.“ 


F. 3. In this laſt age a generation of men has ſprung 


up amongſt us, that would flatter princes with an opi- 


nion, that they have a divine right to abſolute power, 
let the laws by which they are conſtituted and are to 
govern, and the conditions under which they enter upon 
their authority, be what they will; and their engage- 
ments to obſerve them ever ſo well ratified, by ſolemn 
oaths and promiſes. To make way for this doctrine, 
they have denied mankind a right ro natural freedom ; 
whereby they have not only, as much as in them lies, 


_ expoſed all ſubjects to the utmoſt miſery of tyranny and 


oppreſſion, but have alſo unſettled the titles, and ſhaken 
the thrones of princes: (for they too, by theſe men's 
ſyſtem, except only one, are all born ſlaves, and by di- 
vine right are ſubjects to Adam's right heir ;) as if they 
had deſigned to make war upon all government, and 
ſubvert the very foundations of human ſociety, to ſerve - 
their preſent tern... IE 

F. 4. However we muſt believe them upon their own 
bare words, when they tell us, © We are all born ſlaves, 
« and we muſt continue ſo;“ there is no remedy for 
it ; life and thraldom we entered into together, and 
can never be quit of the one, till we part with the 
rs | 3 ., other. 
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other. Scripture or reaſon, I am ſure, do not any where 
ſay ſo, notwithſtanding the noiſe of divine right, as if 
divine authority hath ſubjected us to the unlimited will 
of another. An admirable ſtate of mankind, and that 
which they have not had wit enough to find out till this 


latter age! For, however ſir Robert Filmer ſeems to 


condemn the novelty of the contrary opinion, Patr. 
p. 3, yet I believe it will be hard for him to find any 
other age, or country of the world, but this, which 


has aſſerted monarchy to be 18 divino. And he con- 


feſſes, Patr. p. 4, That © Heyward, Blackwood, Bar- 
46 clay, and others, that have bravely vindicated the 
« right of kings in moſt points, never thought of this; 
« but, with one conſent, admitted the natural liberty 
«, and equality of mankind.” 8 


$. 5. By whom this doctrine came at firſt to be broach- 


ed, and brought in faſhion amongſt us, and what ſad 
effects it gave riſe to, I leave to hiſtorians to relate, or 

to the memory of thoſe who were contemporaries with 
Sibthorp and Manwaring, to recollect. My buſineſs 
at preſent is only to conſider what fir Robert Filmer, 
who is allowed. to have carried. this argument fartheſt, 


and is ſuppoſed to have brought it to perfection, has 


. faid in it: for from him every one, who would be as 
faſhionable as .French was at court, has learned, e 
runs away with this ſhort ſyſtem of politics, viz. © Men 
« are not. born free, and therefore could never have the 
* liberty to chooſe either governors, or forms of go- 


« vernment.'” Princes have their power abſolute, and 


by divine right; for ſlaves could never have a right to 
compact ar conſent. Adam was an abſolute monarch, 
and fo are all princes ever ſince. | 


- : 


— 
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CHAPTER H. 


_ Of paternal and regal Power. 


+. 8 IR Robert Filmer's great poſition is, tharx 


© men are not naturally free. This is the 


foundation on which his abſolute monarchy ſtands, and 


from which it erects itſelf ro an height, that its power 
is above every power: © caput inter nubila,”” ſo high 
above all earthly and human things, that thought can 
ſcarce reach it; that promiſes and oaths, which tie the 
3 infinite Deity, cannot confine it. But if this founda- 
tion, fails, all his fabric falls with it, and governments 


muſt be left again to the old way of being made by con- 


trivance, and the conſent of men (Arber xricis) mak 
ing uſe of their reaſon to unite together into ſociety. 


Io prove this grand poſition of his, he tells us, p. 12, 
Men are born in ſubjection to their parents,” and 


therefore cannot be free. And this authority of parents 


He calls royal authority,“ p. 12, 14, „ fatherly au- 
e thority, right of fatherhood,” p. 12, 20. One would 


have thought he would, in the beginning of ſuch a 


Work as this, on which was to depend the authority of 


_ princes, and the obedience of ſubjects, have told us 
expreſsly what, that fatherly authority is, have defined 
it, though not limited it, becauſe in ſome other trea- 


tiſes of his, he tells us, it is unlimited, and * unlimit- 


able; he ſhould at leaſt have given us ſuch an account 


of it, that we might have had an entire notion of this 
fatherhood, or fatherly authority, whenever it came in 
_ our \ way, in his writings ; this I expected to have found 
in the firſt chapter of his Patriarcha. But inſtead 
e e 15 as POM, 2 made his abraſance to 


* © 8 1 W - os 


8 e 2 


* « In ans and gifts that have their original 1 God, or nature, 
ve as the power of the yu fs hath, no inferior power of man can limit, 


| &« nor ſhake any law of preſeript . * them.“ Obf. 158. 


* The ſcripture teaches, that fupreme power was origin ly in the 
6. father, without any — — 5 b 2454 : 
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the arcana imperii, p. ;. 2. Made his compliment to 


the © rights and liberties of this, or any other nation,“ 
p. 6, which he is going preſently to null and deſtroy ; 
and 3. Made his leg to thoſe learned men, who did not 
ſee ſo far into the matter as himſelf, p. J. He comes 
to fall on Bellarmine, p. 8, and by a victory over him, 
eſtabliſhes his fatherly authority beyond any queſtion. 
Bellarmine being routed by his own confeſſion, p. 11, 
the day is clear got, and there is no more need of any 


forces: for, having done that, I obſerve not that he 


Rates the queſtion, or rallies up any arguments to make 
good his opinion, but rather tells us the ſtory, as he 
thinks fit, of this ſtrange kind of domineering phan- 
tom, called rhe fatherhood, which whoever could catch, 
* preſently got empire, and unlimited, abſolute power. 
e acquaints us how this fatherhood began in Adam, 
| contiinied its courſe, and kept the 605" in order all 
the time of the patriarchs, till the flood; got out of 
the ark with Noah and his ſons, made and ſupported 


all the kings of the earth, till the captivity of the Iſ—- 


raelites in Egypt; and then the poor fatherhood was 
under hatches, till © God, by giving the Iſraelites Kings, 
«© re-eſtabliſhed the ancient and prime right of the lineal 
*f ſucceſſion in paternal government. This is his bu- 
ſineſs from p. 12 to 19. And then, obviating an ob- 
jection, and clearing a difficulty or two with one half 


reaſon, p. 23, © to confirm the natural right of regal 


wer,“ he ends the firſt chapter. Fhope it is no in- 
Jury to call an half quotation an half reaſon; for God 
fays, Honour thy father and mother ;” but our au- 
thor contents himſelf with half, leaves out © thy mo- 


ther” quite, as little ſerviceable to his purpoſe. But 
of that more in another place. 


$. 7. I do not think our author ſo little {killed in the 


way of writing difcourſes of this nature, nor fo care- 
_ Tels of the point in hand, that he by over-light com- 

mits the fault, that he himſelf, in his “ anarchy of a 
mixed monarchy,” p. 239, objects to Mr. Hunton 
in theſe words: Where firſt I charge the A. that he 
hath not given us any definition or deſcription of 
Fe e in * for by the rules of method he 


& thauld 
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"xe ſhould. have firſt defined.” And by the like rule of 
method, fir Robert ſhould have told us, what his fa- 
therhood, or fatherly authority is, before he had told us 

in whom it was to be found, and talked ſo much of it. 

But, perhaps, fir Robert found, that this fatherly au- 

' thority, this power of fathers, and of Kings, for he 
makes them both the ſame, p. 24, would make a very 
odd and frightful figure, and very diſagreeing with what 
either children Imagine of their parents, or ſuhjects of 
their kings, if he ſhould have given us the whole 
| draught together, in that gigantic form he had painted 
it in his own fancy; and therefore, like a wary phyſi- 
Cian, when he would have his patient ſwallow ſome 
' harſh or corroſive liquor, he mingles it with a large 
quantity of that which may dilute it, that the ſcattered 
parts may go down with leſs feeling, and cauſe leſs 
' averſion. 

F. 8. Let us then endeavour to find what account he 
gives us of this fatherly authority, as it lies ſcattered in 
the ſeveral parts of his writings. And firſt, as it was 
veſted in Adam, he ſays, Not only Adam, but the 
e ſucceeding patriarchs, had, by right of fatherhood, 
dc royal authority over their children, P. 12. Fu lord- 
« ſhip, which Adam by command had over the whole 
de world, and by right deſcending from him the patri- 
* archs did enjoy, was as large and ample as the abſo- 
« Jute dominion of any monarch, which hath been ſince 
"the creation, Þ. 1%. Dominion, of lite and death, 
making war, and concluding peace, p. 13. Adam 
dank the patriarchs had abſolute power of life and 
e eee D415: Kings, in the right of parents, ſuc- 
s ceed to the exerciſe of ſupreme Juriſdiction, p. 19. 
'*'As kingly power is by the law of God, ſo it hath 
«« no 8 law to limit it; Adam was lord of all, 
"BE! The father of a family governs by no other 
« law - WE by his own will, p: 78. The ſuperiority of 
*« princes is above laws, p. 79. The unlimited juriſ- 
8 * diction of kings is ſo amply deſcribed by Samuel, 
„ Kings e are above the laws,“ p. 93. And to 
| {his purpoſe ſee a great deal more, which our A. deli- 

vers in Bodin's words: © It is certain, that all laws, 


privileges, 


cc 
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* privileges, and grants of princes, have no force but 
, during their life, if they be not ratified by the ex- 
* preſs conſent, or by ſufferance of the prince follow- 
% ing, eſpecially. privileges, O. p. 279. The reafon 
% why laws have been alſo made by kings, was this: 
* when kings were either buſied with wars, or diſ- 
. tracted with public cares, ſo that every private man 
c could not have acceſs to their perſons, to leark their 
'« wills and pleaſure, then were laws of neceſſity in- 
'«« vented, that ſo every particular ſubje&t might find 
* his prince's pleaſure decyphered unto him in the 
tables of his laws, p. 92. In a monarchy, the king 
muſt by neceſſity be above the laws, p. 100. A per- 
«fect kingdom is that, wherein the Ring Fules all things, 
* according to his own will, p. ioo. Neither common 
c nor ſtatute laws are, or can be, any diminution of 
that general power, which kings have over their peo 
*« ple by right of fatherhood, p. 115. Adam was the 
*. father, king, and lord over his family; a ſon, a ſub- 
1 ject, and a ſervant or ſlave, were one and the ſame 
thing at firſt. The father had power to diſpoſe or 
* ſell his children or ſervants; whence we find, that, 
, in the firſt reckoning up of goods in ſcripture, the 
% man- ſervant and the maid-ſervant are numbered 
'* among the poſſeſſions and ſubſtance of the owner, as 
© other goods were, O. pref. God alſo hath given to 
< the father a right or liberty to alien his power over 
4 his children to any other; whence we find the ſale 
_ < and gift of children to have been much in uſe in the 
* beginning of the world, when men had their ſervanty 
for a poſſeſſion and an inheritance, as well as other 
goods; whereupon. we find the power of caſtrating 
« and making eunuchs much in uſe in old times, O. 
* p. 155. Law is nothing elſe but the will of him that 
, hath the power of the ſupreme father, O. p. 223. 
4 Tt was God's ordinance that the ſupremacy ſhould be 
„ uniimited in Adam, and as large as all the acts of 
« his will; and as in him, ſo in all others that have 
4 ſypreme power, O. p. 245. | 3 
14 E 1 bh . to trouble my reader with theſe 
ſeveral quotatipns. in our A. 's own words, that in 7 | 
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might be ſeen his own deſcription of his fatherly au= 
thority, as it lies ſcattered up and down in his writ- 
| ings, which he ſuppoſes was firſt veſted in Adam, and 
by right belongs to all princes ever fince. This fatherly 

authority then, or right of fatherhood, in our A.'s ſenſe, 
is a divine unalterable right of ſovereignty, whereby a a 
father or a prince hath an abſolute, arbitrary, unlimited, 
and unlimitable power over the lives, liberties, and eſ- 
tates of his children and ſubjects ; ſo that he may take 
or alienate their eſtates, ſell, caſtrate, or uſe their per- 
ſons as he pleaſes, they being all his ſlaves, and he lord 
or proprietor of every thing, and his unbounded will 
their law. 5 „ | 
$. 10. Our A. having placed ſuch a mighty power in 
Adam, and upon that ſuppoſition founded all govern- 
ment and all power of princes, it is reaſonable to ex- 
pect, that he ſhould have proved this with arguments 
clear and evident, ſuitable to the weightineſs of the 
. cauſe. That ſince men had nothing elſe leſt them, theß 
might in ſlavery. have ſuch undeniable proofs of its 
. neceſſity, that their conſciences might be convinced, 
and. oblige them to ſubmit peaceably to that abſolute 
dominion, which their governors had a. right to exerciſe 
over them. Without this, what good could our A. do, 
or pretend to do, by erecting ſuch an unlimited. power, 
but flatter the natural vanity and ambition of men, too 
apt of itſelf to grow and increaſe with the poſſeſſion of 
any power? And by perſuading thoſe, pay the con- 
ſent of their fellow- men, are advanced to great but 
limited degrees of it, that by that part which is given 
them, they have a right to all that was not ſo; and 
therefore may do what they pleaſe, becauſe they have 
authority to do more than others, and ſo tempt them 
to do what is neither for their own, nor the good of 
thoſe under their care; whereby great miſchiefs cannot 
C Gr OD 
FS. 11. The ſovereignty of Adam being that on which, 
as a ſure baſis, our A. builds his mighty abſolute mo- 
narchy, I expected, that, in his Patriarcha, this his 
main ſuppoſition would have been proved, and eſta- 
bliſhed with all that evidence of arguments. that Tn. 
PET" * 
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Fundamental tenet required; and that this, on which 


the great ftreſs of the buſineſs depends, would have 
been made out, with reaſons ſufficient to Juſtify the 
confidence with which it was aſſumed. Bur, in all that 
treatiſe, I could find very little tending that way ; the 


thing is there ſo taken for granted, without proof, that 


1 could ſcarce believe myſelf, when, upon attentive 
reading that treatiſe, I found there ſo mighty a ſtruc- 
ture raifed upon the bare ſuppoſition of this founda- 
tion. For it is ſcarce credible, that in a diſcourſe, 
where he pretends to confute the erroneous principle of 


man's natural freedom, he ſhould do it by a bare ſup- 


poſition of Adam's authority, without offering any.preof 


for that authority. Indeed he confidently ſays, that 


Adam had * royal authority, p. 12 and 13. Abſolute 
, Tordſhip and dominion of life and death, p. 13. An 
. univerſal monarchy, p. 33. Abſolute power of life 
« and death, p. 35. 2 "Fe 1s very frequent in fuch af- 


ſertions; but, what is ſtrange, in all his whole Patri- - 
'archa, I find not one pretence of a reaſon to eſtabliſh 


this his great foundation of government; not any thing 
that looks like an argument, but theſe words: To 
«confirm this natural right of regal power, we find in 
"SS decalogue, that the law which enjoins obedience 


<< to kings, is delivered in the terms, Honour thy fa- 


ther; as if all power were originally. in the father.” 
And why may I not add as well, that in the decalogue, 
"the law that enjoins obedience to queens, is delivered 
in the terms of Honour thy mother,” as if all power 


were originally i in the mother? The argument, as ſir 


Robert puts it, will hold as well for wat as the other : : 
but of this, more in its due place. 5 | 


§. 12. All that I take notice of here, is; that this is 


all our A. fays, in this firſt, or any of the following 
chapters, to prove the abſolute power of Adam, which 
is his great principle: and yet, as if he had there ſet- 
'tled it upon ſure demonſtration, he begins his ſecond 
chapter with theſe words, © By conferring theſe proofs 


% and reaſons, drawn from the authority of the ſcrip- 


ture. Where thoſe proofs and reafons for Adam's 
ſovereignty” are, bating Fe of Honour thy father, 
above- 
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agabove- mentioned, I confeſs, I cannot find; unleſs what 
he ſays, p. 11. In theſe words we have an evident 
| © confeſſion,” viz. of Bellarmine, “that creation made 
« man prince of his poſterity,” muſt be taken for proofs. 
and reaſons drawn from ſcripture, or for any ſort of 
proof at all: though from thence by a new way of in- 
ference, in the words immediately following, he con- 
cludes | the. royal authority of Adam ſufficiently ſettled, 
in him. f N 8 | | 
$. 13. If he has in that chapter, or any where in the 
whole treatiſe, given any other proofs of Adam's royal. 
authority, other than by often repeating it, which, among 
ſome men, goes for argument, | defive any body for him. 
to ſhow me the place and page, that I may be convinced 
of my miſtake, and acknowledge my overſight. If no 
ſuch arguments are to be found, I beſeech thoſe men, 
who have ſo much cried up this book, to conſider, 
whether they do not give the world cauſe to ſuſpect, 
that-it is not the force of reaſon and argument, that 
makes them for abſolute monarchy, but ſome other by 
Intereſt, and therefore are reſolved to applaud any au- 
thor, that writes in favour of this doctrine, whether he 
ſupport it with reaſon or no. But I hope they do not 
expect, that rational and indifferent men ſhould be 
brought over to their opinion, becauſe this their. great. 
doctor of it, in a diſcourſe made on purpoſe, to ſet up 
the abſolute monarchical power of Adam, in oppoſition 
to the natural freedom of mankind, has ſaid fo little to 
prove it, from whence it is rather naturally to be con- 
cluded, that there is little to be ſaid. | 8 0 
$. 14. But that I might omit no care to inform my- 
ſelf in our author's full ſenſe, I conſulted his Obſer- 
«. vations on Ariſtotle, Hobbes, &c.“ to ſee whether 
in diſputing with others he made uſe of any arguments 
for this his darling tenet of Adam's ſovereignty ; ſince 
in his treatiſe of the natural power of kings, he hath. 
been ſo ſparing of them. In his Obſervations on Mr. 
Hobbes's Leviathan, I think he has put, in ſhort, all 
thoſe arguments for it together, which in his writings. 
I find him any where to make uſe of: his words are 
theſe; © If God created only Adam, and of a —_ of 


4 
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e him made the woman, and if by generation from 
«© them two, as parts of them, all mankind be propa- 
i gated: if alſo God gave to Adam not only the do- 
<< minion over the woman and the children that ſhould 
F * iſſue from them, but alſo over all the earth to ſubdue 
« it, and over all the creatures on it, ſo that as long as 
« Adam lived, no man could claim or enjoy any thing 
«© but by donation, affignation, or permiſſion from him, 
| « 1] wonder, &c.” Obi. 165. Here we have the ſum 
9 5 of all his arguments, for Adam's ſovereignty, and againſt 
natural freedom, which I find up and down in his other 
treatiſes: and they are theſe following ; God's crea- 
« tion of Adam, the dominion he gave him over Eve, 
% and the dominion he had as father over his children ;” 
all which I ſhall particularly conſider. & 
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CHAPTER I. 
Of Adani's title to ſovereignty by creatin. 


WK GE Robert, in his preface to his Obſervations 
Q on Ariſtotle's politics, tells us, * A natural 
e freedom of mankind cannot be ſuppoſed, without the 
« denial of the creation of Adam: but how Adam's 
being created, which was nothing but his receiving a 
n from omnipotency, and the hand 
of God, gave Adam a ſovereignty , oyer any thing, I 
cannot ſee ; nor conſequently underſtand, how a ſup- 
poſition of natural freedom is a denial of Adam's crea- 
tion; and would be glad any body elſe (fince our A. did 
not youchſafe us the favour) would make it out for 
him. For I find no difficulty to ſuppoſe the freedom 
of mankind, though I have always believed the crea- 
tion of Adam. He was created, or began to exiſt, by 
God's immediate power, without the intervention of. 
parents, or the pre-exiſtence of any of the ſame ſpecies 
to beget him, when it pleaſed God he ſhould ; __—_— || 
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did the lion, the king of beaſts before him, by the ſame 
creating power of God: and if bare exiſtence by that 


power, and in that way, will give dominion, without 


any more ado, our A. by this argument, will make the 


lion have as good a title to it, as he, and certainly the 


ancienter. No; for Adam had his title“ by the ap- 
« pointment of God,” ſays our A. in another place. 
Then bare creation gave him not dominion, and one 
might have ſuppoſed mankind free, without the deny- 
ing the creation of Adam, ſince it was God's appoint- 
ment made him monarch. 


..: 5 & 16. yt tet! us fe; how he puts his creation and- 
this appointment together. By the appointment of 


e God, ſays fir Robert, as ſoon as Adam was created, 
« jects; for though there could not be actual govern- 
ment till there were ſubjects, yet by the right of na- 
ture it was due to Adam to be governor of his poſ- 


"Wu. 
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here in the firſt ſenſe, i. e. by providence; becauſe that 
would be to ſay no more, but that as ſoon as Adam was 


created, he was de facto monarch, becauſe by right of 
nature it was due to Adam to be governor. of his poſ- 
terity. But he could not, de fas; be- by Providence 


conſtituted the governor of the world, at a time when 
there was actually no government, no ſubjects to be 


governed, which our A. here confeſſes. Monarch of 
the world is alſo differently uſed by our A. for ſome- 


times he means by it a proprietor: of all the world, ex- 


cluſive of the reſt of mankind, and thus he does in the 
_ ſame page of his preface before cited: Adam, ſays 
*© he, being commanded to multiply and people the 


cc 
' Us 
whole world; none of his poſterity had any right to 
fr Hofe any thing but by his grant or permiſſion, or 
8 * 
I 


© he was monarch of the world, though he had no ſub- 


terity : though not in act, yet at leaſt in habit, Adam 
«© was a king from his creation.“ TI wiſh he had told 
us here, what he meant by God's appointment. For 
whatſoever providence orders, or the law of nature di- 
rects, or politive revelation declares, may be ſaid to be 
by God's appointment: but I ſuppoſe it cannot be meant 
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earth, and ſubdue it, and having dominion given him 
over all creatures, was thereby the monarch of the 
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* by ſucceſſion from him.“ 2. Let us underſtand then; 
by monarch, proprietor of oh world, and by appoint- 
ment, God's actual donation, and revealed politive grant 
wade: to Adam, Gen. 1. 28. as we ſee fir Robert him- 
ſelf does in this parallel place; and then his argument 
will ſtand thus, by the poſitive grant of God: as 
« ſoon as Adam was created, he was proprietor of the 
ec world, becauſe by the right of nature it was due to 
« Adam to be governor of his poſterity. In which 


way of arguing there are two manifeſt falſhoods. Firſt, 


it is falſe, that God made that grant to Adam, as ſoon , 
as he was created, ſince, though it ſtands in the text 
immediately after his creation, yet it is plain it could 
not be ſpoken to Adam, till after Eve was made and 


brought to him; and how then could he be monarch 


by appointment as ſoon as created, eſpecially ſince he 
calls, if I miſtake not, that which God ſays to Eve, 


Gen. iii. 16. the original grant of government, which 
not being till after the fall, when Adam was ſomewhat, 
at leaſt in time, and very much diſtant in condition, 


from his creation, I cannot. ſee, how our A. can ſay in 


this ſenſe, that, by God's appointment, as ſoon. as 


« Adam was created, he was monarch of the world.? 


Secondly, were it true, that God's actual donation © ap-. 
rc pointed Adam monarch of the world, as ſoon as he 

«* was created,” yet the reaſon here given for it would 
not prove it; but it would always be a falſe inference, . 


that God, by a poſitive donation, © appointed Adam 


« monarch of the world, becauſe by right of nature it 
re as due to Adam to be governor of his poſterity :*” 


for having given him the right of government by na- 
ture, there was no need of a poſitive donation ; at leaſt 


it will never be a proof of ſuch a donation. 


% 


$. 17. On the other ſide the matter will not be much 
mended, if we underſtand by God's appointment the 


law of nature, (though it be a pretty harſh expreſſion 


for it in this place) and by monarch of the world, fove-. 
reign ruler of mankind: for then the ſentence under ; 
conſideration mult run thus: By the law of nature, as 
« ſoon as Adam was created he was governor of hog 
85 - kind, for by right of nature it was due to "oo to 
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de be governor of his poſterity ;** which amounts to this, 


he was governor by right of nature, becauſe he was go- 


vernor by right of nature. But ſuppoſing we ſhould 
grant, that a man is by nature governor of his children, 
Adam could not hereby be monarch as ſoon as created : 
for this right of nature being founded in his being their 


father, how Adam could have a natural right to be go- 


vernor, before he was a father, when by being a father 


only he had that right, is, methinks, hard to conceive, 


unleſs he would have him to be a father before he was 


* 


a father, and have a title before he had it. | 
F. 18. To this foreſeen objection, our A. anſwers very 


logically, © He was governor in habit, and not in act:“ 


a very pretty way of being a governor without govern- 


ment, a father without children, and a king without 


ſubjects. And thus ſir Robert was an author before 
he writ his book; not in act it is true, but in habit; 


for when he had once publiſhed it, it was due to him, 


by the right of nature, to be an author, as much as it 
was to Adam to be governor of his children, when he 
had begot them; and if to be ſuch a monarch of the 
world, an abſolute monarch in habit, but not in act, 
will ſerve the turn, I ſhould not much envy it to any of 
ſir Robert's friends, that he thought fit graciouſly to 
beſtow it upon; though even this of act and habit, if 
it ſignified any thing but our A.'s ſkill in diſtinctions, 
be not to his purpoſe in this place. For the queſtion 
is not here about Adam's actual exerciſe of govern- 
ment, but actually having a title to be governor. Go- 
vernment, ſays our A. was due to Adam by the right 
© of nature: what is this right of nature? A right fa- 


thers have over their children by begetting them; © ge- 


« neratione jus acquiritur parentibus in liberos,”” ſays 
our A. out of Grotius; de J. B. F L. 2. . “ 
The right then follows the begetting as ariſing from it; 
ſo that, according to this way of reaſoning or diſtin- 
guiſhing of our A. Adam, as ſoon as he was created, 


had a title only in habit, and not in act, which in plain 


Engliſh is, he had actually no title at all. 


F. 19. To ſpeak leſs learnedly, and more intelligibly, 
one may ſay of Adam, he was in a poſſibility of being 
Vor. IV. 1 | govei 
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governor, fince it was poſſible he might beget children, 
and thereby acquire that right of nature, be it what it 
will, to govern them, that accrues from thence : but 
what connection has this with Adam's creation, to make 
him ſay, that as ſoon as he was created, he was mo- 
c narch of the world ?** For it may as well be ſaid of 
Noah, that as ſoon as he was born he was monarch of 
the world, fince he was in poſſibility (which in our A.'s 
ſenſe is enough to make a monarch, a monarch in 
© habit,””) to outlive all mankind but his own poſte- 
rity. What ſuch neceſſary connection there is betwixt 
Adam's creation and his right to government, ſo that 
a © natural freedom of mankind cannot be ſuppoſed _ 
« without the denial of the creation of Adam,” I con- 
| feſs for my part I do not ſee; nor how thoſe words, 
e by the appointment, &c.” Obſ. 254. however ex- 
plained, can be put together, to make any tolerable 
ſenſe, at leaſt to eſtabliſh this poſition, with which they 
ends, viz. © Adam was a king from his creation ;”” a 
king, ſays our author, not in act, but in habit,” i. e. 
actually no king at all. rg 5 
F. 20. I fear I have tired my reader's patience, by 
dwelling longer on this paſſage, than the weightineſs of 
any argument in it ſeems to require: but I have una- 
voidably been engaged in it by our author's way of writ- 
ing, who, huddling ſeveral ſuppoſitions together, and 
that in doubtful and general terms, makes ſuch a med- 
ley and confuſion, that it is impoſſible to ſhow his miſ- 
takes, without examining the ſeveral ſenſes wherein his 
words may be taken,. and without ſeeing how, in any 
of theſe various meanings, they will conſiſt together, 
and have any truth in them: for in this (preſent paſſage 
before us, how can any one argue againſt this poſition 
of his, that Adam was a king from his creation, 
unleſs one examine, whether the words, © from his 
creation, be to be taken as they may, for the time 
of the commencement of his government, as the fore- 
going words import, as ſoon as he was created he 
* was monarch ;” or, for the cauſe of it, as he ſays, 
P. TI. creation made man prince of his poſterity ?*? 
How farther can one judge of the truth of his being 


thus 
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thus king, till one has examined whether king be to be 
taken, as the words in the beginning of this paſſage 
would perſuade, on ſuppoſition of his private dominion, 
which was, by God's poſitive grant, © monarch of the 
« world by appointment ;** or king on ſuppoſition of 
his fatherly power over his offspring, which was by na- 
ture, “due by the right of nature;““ whether, I ſay, 
king be to be taken in both, or one only of theſe two 
ſenſes, or.in neither of them, but only this, that crea- 
tion made him prince, in a way different from both the 
other? For though this aſſertion, that,“ Adam was 
« king from his creation, be true in no ſenſe, yet it 
ſtands here as an evident concluſion drawn from the pre- 
ceding words, though in truth it be but a bare aſſertion 
Joined to other aſſertions of the ſame kind, which con- 
fidently put together in words of undetermined and du- 
bious meaning, look like a fort of arguing, when there 
is indeed neither proof nor connexion : a way very fa- 
miliar with our author: of which having given the 
reader a taſte here, I ſhall, as much as the argument 
will permit me, avoid touching on hereafter; and ſhould 
not have done 1t here, were it not to let the world ſee, 
| how incoherences in matter, and ſuppoſitions without 
proofs put handſomely together in good words and a 
plauſible ſtyle, are apt to paſs for ſtrong reaſon and 
good ſenſe, till er come to be looked into with 
attention. | 


CHAPTER IV, 
FA Adam's title to ſooereignty, by donation, Gen. i. 28. 


AVING at laſt got through the foregoing 
1 paſſage, where we have been ſo long de- 
tained, not by the force of arguments and oppoſition, 
- but by the intricacy of the words, and the doubtfulneſs 
of the meaning; let us go on to his next argument, for 
Q2 Adam 3 
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Adam's ſovereignty. Our author tells us in the words 
of Mr. Selden, that Adam by donation from God, 
% Gen. i. 28. was made the general lord of all things, 
e not without ſuch a private dominion to himſelf, as 
« without his grant did exclude his children. This 
« determination of Mr. Selden, ſays our author, is con- 
, ſonant to the hiſtory of the Bible, and natural rea- 
« ſon,” Obſ. 210. And in his Pref. to his Obſerva- 
tions on Ariſtotle, he ſays thus, The firſt government 
< in the world was monarchical in the father of all fleſh, 
Adam being commanded to multiply and people the 
« earth, and to ſubdue it, and having dominion given 
% him over all creatures, was thereby the monarch of 
« the whole world. None of his poſterity had any 
<«« right to poſſeſs any thing, but by his grant or per- 
% miſſion, or by ſucceſſion from him. The earth, 
e faith the Pſalmiſt, hath he given to the children of 
„ men, which ſhows the title comes from father- 
cc hood.“ 

$. 22. Before J examine this argument, and the text 
on which it is founded, it is neceſſary to defire the reader 
to obſerve, that our author, according to his uſual me- 
thod, begins in one ſenfe, and concludes in another ; he 
begins here with Adam's propriety, or private domi- 
nion, by donation ; and his concluſion is, © which ſhows 
* the title comes from fatherhood.” 
F. 23. But let us ſee the argument. The words of 
the text are theſe: © And God bleſſed them, and God 
<*« ſaid unto them, be fruitful and multiply, and reple- 
e niſh the earth and ſubdue it, and have dominion over 
the fiſh of the ſea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth, 
e Gen. i. 28.“ from whence our author concludes, 
that Adam, having here dominion given him over all 
« creatures, was thereby the monarch of the whole 
e world:” whereby muſt be meant, that either this 
grant of God gave Adam property, or, as our author 
calls it, private dominion over the earth, and all infe- 
rior or irrational creatures, and ſo conſequently that he 
v. thereby monarch; or N that it gave him = 
an 
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and dominion over all earthly creatures whatſoever, and 
thereby over his children; and ſo he was monarch: for, 
as Mr. Selden has properly worded it, © Adam was 
c made general lord of all things,” one may very 
clearly underſtand him, that he means nothing to be 
granted to Adam here but property, and therefore he 
| fays not one word of Adam's monarchy. But our au- 
thor ſays, Adam was hereby monarch of the world,” 
which, properly ſpeaking, ſignifies ſovereign ruler of 
all the men in the world; and ſo Adam, by this grant, 
muſt be conſtituted ſuch a ruler. If our author means 
otherwiſe, he might with much clearneſs have faid, 
that! Adam was hereby proprietor of the whole world.“ 
But he begs your pardon in that point : clear diſtinct 
ſpeaking not ſerving every where to his purpoſe, you 
muſt not expect it in him, as in Mr. Selden, or other 
ſuch writers. 

$. 24. In oppoſition, therefore, to our author's doc- 
trine, that Adam was monarch of the whole world,” 
E r on this place, I ſhall ſhow, 

That by this grant, Gen. i. 28. God gave no im- 
* wer to Adam over men, over his children, 
over thole of his own ſpecies; and ſo he was not made 
ruler, or monarch, by this charter. 

2. That by this grant God gave him not private FR 
minion over the inferior creatures, but right in com- 
mon with all mankind; ſo neither was he monarch, 
upon the 2 of che property here given him. 

§. 25. 1. That this donation, Gen. i. 28. gave Adam 
no — 5 over men, will appear if we conſider the 
words of it: for ſince all poſitive grants convey no more 
than the expreſs words they are made in will carry, let 
us ſee which of them here will comprehend mankind, 
or Adam's poſterity ; and thoſe, I imagine, if any, muſt 
be theſe, © every living thing that moveth:“ the words 
in Hebrew are ehm Tn, . e. beſtiam reptantem,” 
of which words the ſcripture itſelf 1s the beſt inter- 
preter : God having created the fiſhes and fowls the 5th 
day, the beginning of the 6th, he creates the irrational 
inhabitants of the dry land, which, ver. 24. are de- 
ſcribed in theſe words, “ Let the earth bring forth the 
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« living creature after his kind; cattle and creeping 
* things, and beaſts of the earth, after his kind, and 
« yer. 2. and God made the beaſts of the earth after 
« his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every thing 
« that creepeth. on the earth after his Kind:“ here, in 
the creation of the brute inhabitants of the earth, he firſt 
ſpeaks of them all under one general name, of living 
creatures, and then afterwards divides them into three 
ranks, 1. Cattle, or ſuch creatures as were or might be 
tame, and ſo be the private poſſeſſion of particular men; 
2. cen which, ver. 24, 25. in our Bible, is tranſlated 
beaſts, and by the Septuagint Sneia, wild beaſts, and is 
the ſame word, that here in our text, ver. 28. where we 
have this great charter to Adam, is tranſlated living 
thing, and is alſo the ſame word uſed, Gen. ix. 2. where 
this grant is renewed to Noah, and there likewiſe tranſ- 
lated beaſt. 3. The third rank were the creeping ani- 
mals, which ver. 24, 25. are comprized under the word, 
pern, the ſame that is uſed here, ver. 28. and is wan, 
lated moving, but in the former verſes creeping, and 
by the Septuagint in all theſe places, tprera, or reptiles, 
from whence 1t appears, that the words which we tranſ- 
late here in God's donation, ver. 28. © living creatures 
* moving,“ are the ſame, which in the hiſtory of the 
creation, ver. 24, 25. ſignify two ranks of terreſtrial 
creatures, viz. wild beaſts and reptiles, and are ſo un- 
derſtood by the Septuagint. 
FS. 26. When God had made the irrational animals of 
the world, divided into three kinds, from the places of 
their habitation, v:z. fiſhes of the ſea, fowls of the air, 
and living creatures of the earth, and theſe again into 
cattle, wild beaſts, and reptiles ; he conſiders of mak- 
ing man, and the dominion he ſhould have over the ter- 
reſtrial world, ver. 26. and then he reckons up the in- 
habitants of theſe three kingdoms, but in the terreſtrial 
leaves out the ſecond rank or wild beaſts : but here, 
ver. 28. where he actually exerciſes this deſign, and 
gives him this dominion, the text mentions the fiſhes. 
of the ſea, and fowls of the air, and the terreſtrial 
creatures in the words that ſignify the wild beaſts and 
Rs — rranſlated bre — that moveth, 
1 leaving 
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leaving out cattle. In both which places, though the 
word that ſignifies wild beaſts, be omitted in one, and 

that which ſignifies cattle in the other, yet, ſince God 

certainly executed in one place, what he declares he de- 
ſigned in the other, we cannot but underſtand the ſame 
in both places, and have here only an account how the 
terreſtrial irrational animals, which were already created 
and reckoned up at their creation, in three diſtinct ranks 
of cattle, wild beaſts, and reptiles, were here, ver. 28. 
actually put under the dominion of man, as they were 
deſigned, ver. 26. nor do theſe words contain in them 
the leaſt appearance of any thing that can be wreſted to . 
ſignify God's giving to one man dominion over another, 
to Adam over his poſterity. 

F$. 27. And this further appears from Gen. ix. 2. 
where God renewing this charter to Noah and his ſons, 
he gives them dominion over the fowls of the air, and 
the fiſhes of the ſea, and the terreſtrial creatures, ex- 
preſſed by d WANT wild beaſts and reptiles, the ſame 
words that in the text before us, Gen. i. 28. are tranſ- 
lated every moving thing, that moveth on the earth, 
which by no means can comprehend man, the grant be- 
ing made to Noah and his ſons, all the men then living, 
and not to one part of men over another: which is yet 
more evident from the very next words, ver. 3. where 
God gives every hn“ every moving thing,“ the 
very words uſed, ch. i. 28. to them for food. By all 
which it is plain that God's donation to Adam, ch. i. 28. 
.and his deſignation, ver. 26. and his grant again to 
Noah and his ſons ; refer to, and contain in them, nei- 
ther more nor leſs than the works of the creation the 
fifth day, and the beginning of the ſixth, as they are 
ſet down from the 20th to 26th ver. incluſively of the 
Iſt ch. and ſo comprehend all the ſpecies of irrational 

animals of the terraqueous globe; though all the words, 
whereby they are expreſſed in the hiſtory of their crea- 
tion, are no where uſed in any of the following grants, 
but ſome of them omitted in one, and ſome in another. 
From whence I think it is paſt all doubt, that man can- 
not be comprehended in this grant, nor any 0 
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over thoſe of his own ſpecies be conveyed to Adam. All 
the terreſtrial irrational creatures are enumerated at their 
creation, ver. 25. under the names beaſts of the earth, 
« cattle, and creeping things; but man, being not 
then created, was not contained under any of thoſe 
names; and therefore, whether we underſtand the He- 
brew words right or no, they cannot be ſuppoſed to 
comprehend man, in the very ſame hiſtory, and the very 
next verſes following, eſpecially ſince that Hebrew word 
D which, if any in this donation to Adam, ch. i. 28. 
muſt comprehend man, is ſo plainly uſed in contradiſ- 
tinction to him, as Gen. vi. 20. vii. 14, 21, 23. Gen. 
viii. 17, 19. And if God made all mankind ſlaves to 
Adam and his heirs, by giving Adam dominion over 
every living thing that moveth on the earth,“ ch. i. 
28. as our author would have it; methinks ſir Robert 
ſnould have carried his monarchical power one ſtep high- 
er, and fatisfied the world, that princes might eat their 
ſubjects too, ſince God gave as full power to Noah and 
his heirs, ch. ix. 2. to eat © every living thing that 
< moveth,”” as he did to Adam to have dominion over 
= ; the Hebrew word . in both places being the 
ame. 

S. 28. David, who might Ss ſuppoſed to td 
the donation of God in this text, and the right of kings 
too, as well as our author, in his comment on this place, 
as the learned and judicious Ainſworth calls it, in the 
8th Pſalm, finds here no ſuch charter of monarchical 
power; his words are, Thou haſt made him, 2. 6. 
man, the ſon of man, a little lower than the angels; 
thou madeſt him to have dominion over the works 
of thy hands; thou haſt put all things under his feet, 
all ſheep and oxen, and the beaſts of the field, and 
ce fowls of the air, and fiſh of the ſea, and whatſoever 
© paſſeth through the paths of the ſea.“ In which 
words, if any one can find out, that there is meant any 
monarchical power of one man over another, but only 
the dominion of the whole ſpecies of mankind, over 
the inferior ſpecies of creatures, he may, for aught 1 i 
e Gelerve to be 0 one e of me Rabery! s monarchs in 
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habit, for the rareneſs of the diſcovery. And by this 
time, I hope it is evident, that he that gave © dominion 
« over every living thing that moveth on the earth,“ 
gave Adam no monarchical power over thoſe of his own 
ſpecies, which will yet appear more ally 1 in the NEXT 
thing I am to ihow. 

$. 29. 2. Whatever God gave by the words of this grant, 
Gen. i. 28. it was not to Adam in particular, excluſive 
of all other men: whatever dominion he had thereby, 
it was not a private dominion, but a dominion in com- 
mon with the reſt of mankind. That this donation 
was not made in particular to Adam, appears evidently 
from the words of the text, it being made to more than 
one; for it was ſpoken in the plural number, God 
bleſſed them, and ſaid unto them, have dominion. 
God ſays unto Adam and Eve, have dominion; there 
by, ſays our author, Adam was monarch of the 
«« world :” but the grant being to them, . e. ſpoken 
to Eve alſo, as many interpreters think with e that 
theſe words were not ſpoken till Adam had his wife, 
muſt not ſhe thereby be lady, as well as he lord of the 
world? If it be ſaid, that Eve was ſubjected to Adam, 
it ſeems ſhe was not ſo ſubjected to him, as to hinder 
Her dominion over the creatures, or property in theme 
for ſhall we ſay that God ever made a joint grant to two, 
and one only was to have the benefit of it? 

F. 30. But perhaps it will be ſaid, Eve was not made 
till afterward : grant it ſo, what advantage will our au- 
thor get by it? The text will be only the more directly 
againſt him, and ſhow that God, in this donation, gave 
the world to mankind in common, and not to Adam in 
particular. The word them in the text muſt include 
the ſpecies of man, for it is certain them can by no means 
ſignify Adam alone. In the 26th verſe, where God de- 
clares his intention to give this dominion, it is plain he 
meant, that he would make a ſpecies of creatures that 
ſhould have dominion over the other ſpecies of this ter- 
reſtrial globe. The words are, And God faid, let us 
« make man in our image, after our likeneſs, and let 
«« them have dominion over the fiſn, &c. They then 
| Were to have dominion, Who! ? even thoſe who were 
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to have the image of God, the individuals of that ſpe- 
cies of man that he was going to make; for that. hem 
ſhould fignify Adam ſingly, excluſive of the reſt that 
ſhould be in the world with him, is againſt both fcrip- 

tureand all reaſon : and it cannot poffibly be made ſenſe, 
if man in the former part of the verſe do not ſignify the 
Tame with them in the latter; only man there, as is uſual, 
is taken for the ſpecies, and hem the individuals of that 
ſpecies: and we have a reaſon in the very text. God 
makes him “ in his own image, after his own likeneſs ; 
« makes him an intellectual creature, and ſo capable of 
« dominion :*”* for wherein ſoever elſe the image of 
God conſiſted, the intellectual nature was certainly a 
Part of it, and belonged to the whole ſpecies, and en- 
abled them to have dominion over the inferior creatures; 
and therefore David ſays in the 8th Pſalm above cited, 
Thou haſt made him little lower than the angels, thou 
te haſt made him to have dominion.” It is not of Adam 
king David ſpeaks here, for verſe 4, it is plain it is of 

man, and the ſon of man, of the ſpecies of mankind. 
FS. 31. And that this grant ſpoken to Adam was made 
to him, and the whole ſpecies of man, is clear from our 
author's own proof out of the Pſalmiſt. The earth, 
e faith the Pſalmiſt, hath he given to the children of 
«« men, which ſhows the title comes from fatherhood.” 
Theſe are fir Robert's words in the preface before cited, 
and a ſtrange inference it is he makes: © God hath 
«« given the earth to the children of men, ergo the title 
« comes from fatherhood.“ It is pity the propriety 
of the Hebrew tongue had not uſed fathers of men, 
inſtead of children of men, to expreſs mankind : then 
Indeed our author might have had the countenance of 
the ſounds of the words to have placed the title 
in the fatherhood. But to conclude, that the father- 
hood had the right to the earth, becauſe God gave 
it to the children of men, is a way of arguing peculiar 
to our author: and a man muſt have a great mind to go 
contrary to the ſound as well as ſenſe of the words be- 
fore he could light on it, But the ſenſe is yet harder, 
and more remote from our author's purpole : for as. it 
ſtands in his preface, it is to prove Adam's being mo- 
TE. A narch, 
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narch, and his reaſoning is thus, God gave the earth 
© to the children of men, ergo Adam was monarch of 
« the world.” I defy any man to make a more plea- 
fant concluſion than this, which cannot be excuſed from 
the moſt obvious abſurdity, till it can be ſhown, that 
by children of men, he who had no father, Adam alone 
is ſignified; but whatever our author does, the ſcripture 
ſpeaks not nonſenſe. 

F. 32. To maintain this property and private domi- 
nion of Adam, our author labours in the following page 
to deſtroy the community granted to Noah and his ſons, 
in that parallel place, Gen. Ix. I 2x3 and he endea- 
vours to do it two ways. 

1. Sir Robert would perſuade us againſt the expreſs 
words of the ſcripture, that what was here granted to 
Noah, was not granted to his ſons in common with him. 
His words are, © As for the general community be- 
« tween Noah and his ſons, which Mr. Selden will have 
** to be granted to them, Gen. ix. 2. the text doth not 
« warrant it.” What warrant our author would have, 
when the plain expreſs words of ſcripture, not capable 
of another meaning, will not ſatisfy him, who pretends 
to build wholly on ſcripture, is not eaſy to imagine. 
The text ſays, © God bleſſed Noah and his ſons, and 
ce {aid unto them, 1. e. as our author would have it, 
„ unto him: for, ſaith he, although the ſons are there 
* mentioned with Noah in the bleſſing, yet it may beſt 
« be underſtood, with a ſubordination or benediction 
cc in ſucceſſion,” O. 211. That indeed is beſt for our 
author to be underſtood, which beſt ſerves to his pur- 
poſe; but that truly may beſt be underſtood by any body 
elſe, which beſt agrees with the plain conſtruction of 
the words, and ariſes from the obvious meaning of the 
place ; and then with ſubordination and in ſucceſſion, 
will not be beſt underſtood, in a grant of God, where 
he himſelf put chem not, nor mentions any ſuch limi- 
tation. But yet our author has reaſons, why it may 
beſt be underſtood ſo. The bleſſing, ſays he in the 
6 following words, might truly be fulfilled, if the ſons, 
e either under or after their father, enjoyed a private 
F dominion,” O. 271. which is to ay, that a Shot 
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whoſe expreſs words give a joint title in preſent (for 
the text ſays, into your hands they are delivered) may 
beſt be underſtood with a ſubordination or in ſucceſſion; 
becauſe it 1s poſſible, that in ſubordination, or in ſuc- 
ceſſion, it may be enjoyed. Which is all one as to fay, 
that a grant of any thing in preſent poſſeſſion may beft 
be underſtood of reverſion ; becauſe it is poſſible one 
may live to enjoy it in reverſion. If the grant be in- 
deed to a father and to his ſons after him, who is fo 
kind as to let his children enjoy it preſently in common 
with him, one may truly fay, as to the event one will 
be as good as the other ; but it can never be true, that 
what the expreſs words grant in poſſeſſion, and in com- 
mon, may beſt be underſtood to be in reverſion. The 
ſum of all his reaſoning amounts to this: God did not 
give to the ſons of Noah the world in common with 
their father, becauſe it was poſſible they might enjoy it 
under, or after him. A very good ſort of argument 
| againſt an expreſs text of ſcripture: but God muſt not 
be believed, though he ſpeaks it himſelf, when he ſays 
he does any thing which will not conſiſt with fir Robert's 
hypotheſis. 

$. 33. For it is plain, however he would exclude 
them, that part of this benediction, as he would have 
it in ſucceſſion, muſt needs be meant to the ſons, and 
not to Noah himſelf at all: Be fruitful and multiply, 
* and repleniſh the earth, ſays God in this bleſſing. 
This part of the benediction, as appears by the ſequel, 
concerned not Noah himſelf at all: for we read not of 
any children he had after the flood; and in the follow- 
ing chapter, where his poſterity is reckoned up, there 
is no mention of any; and ſo this benediction in ſuc- 
ceſſion was not to take place till 350 years after: and to 
ſave our author's imaginary monarchy, the peopling of 
the world muſt be deferred 350 years; for this part of 
the benediction cannot be underſtood with ſubordina- 
tion, unleſs our author will ſay, that they muſt aſk leave 
of their father Noah to lie with their wives. But in 
this one point our author is conſtant to himſelf in all 
his diſcourſes, he takes care there ſhould be monarchs 
In the world, but very little that there ſhould be people ; 
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and indeed his way of government is not the way to 

ople the world: for how much abſolute monarchy 
helps to fulfil this great and primary bleſſing of God 
Almighty, © Be fruitful and multiply, and repleniſh 
* the earth,” which contains in it the improvement too 
of arts and ſciences, and the conveniencies of life ; may 
be ſeen in thoſe large and rich countries which are happy 
under the Turkiſh government, where are not now to 
be found one-third, nay in many, if not moſt parts of 
them, one-thirtieth, perhaps I might ſay not one-hun- 
dredth of the people, that were formerly, as will eafily 
appear to any one, who will compare the accounts we 
have of it at this time, with ancient hiſtory. But this 
by the by. 

$. 34. The other parts of this n or grant, 
are ſo expreſſed, that they muſt needs be underſtood to 
belong equally to them all; as much to Noah's fons, as 
to Noah himſelf, and not to his ſons with a ſubordina- 
tion, or in ſucceſſion. *© The fear of you, and the 
% dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be upon every beaſt,” 
&c. Will any body but our author ſay, that the crea- 
tures feared and ſtood in awe of Noah only, and not of 
his ſons without his leave, or till after his death? And 
the following words, © into your hands they are deli- 
vered, are they to be underſtood as our author ſays, if 
your father pleaſe, or they ſhall be delivered into your 
hands hereafter? If this be to argue from ſcripture, I 
know not what may not be proved by it; and I can 
ſcarce ſee how much this differs from that fiction and 
fancy, or how much a ſurer foundation it will prove than 
the opinions of philoſophers and poets, which our au- 
thor ſo much condemns in his preface. 
FS. 35. But our author goes on to prove, that“ it may 
| © beſt be underſtood with a ſubordination, or a bene- 
« diction in ſucceſſion ; for, ſays he, it is not probable - 
« that the private dominion which God gave to Adam, 
*« and by his donation, aſſignation, or ceſſion to his chil- 
„ dren, was abrogated, and a community of all things 
« inſtituted between Noah and his ſons Noah was left 
_ © the ſole heir of the world; hs. ſhould it be —_ 

c«c t at 
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that God would diſinherit him of his birth- right, and 
« make him of all men in the world the only tenant in 
* common with his children? O. 211. 1 


* 


FS. 36: The prejudices of our own ill- grounded opi- 


nions, however by us called probable, cannot authorize 
us to underſtand ſcripture contrary to the direct and 
lain meaning of the words. I grant it is not probable that 
dam's private dominion was here abrogated; becauſe 
t is more than improbable, (for it will never be proved) 
that Adam had any ſuch private dominion: and ſince 
parallel places of ſcripture are moſt probable to make 
us know how they may be beſt underſtood, there needs 


but the comparing this bleſſing here to Noah and his 
fons, after the flood, with that to Adam after the cre- 


ation, Gen: 1. 28. to aſſure any one that God gave Adam 
no fuch private dominion. It is probable, I confeſs, 
that Noah ſhould have the ſame title, the ſame property 
and dominion after the flood, that Adam had before it: 
but fince private dominion cannot conſiſt with the bleſ- 


fing and grant God gave to him and his ſons in com- 


mon, it is a ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that Adam 
had none, eſpecially ſince in the donation made to him, 


there are no words that expreſs it, or do in the leaſt fa- 


your it; and then let my reader judge whether it may 
| beſt be underſtood, when in the one place there is not 
one word for it, not to ſay what has been above proved, 
that the text itſelf proves the contrary ; and in the other, 
the words and ſenſe are directly againſt it. 

F. 37. But our author ſays, Noah was the ſole heir 
of the world; why ſhould it be thought that God 
« would diſinherit him of his birth-right ?* Heir in- 
deed, in England, ſigni fies the eldeſt ſon, who is by the 
law of England to have all his father's land ; but where 
| God ever appointed any ſuch heir of the world, our au- 
thor would have done well to have ſhowed us ; and how 
God diſinherited him of his birth-right, or what harm 
was done him if God gave his ſons a right to make uſe 
of a part of the earth 100 5 


milies, when the whole was not only more than Noah 
hunfelf, but infinitely more than they all could * | 
5 ole 55 0 | uſe 


[ 


r ſupport of themſelves and fa- 
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uſe: of, and the poſſeſſions of one could not at all 


prejudice, or, as to any uſe, ftraiten that of the 


other. | | 

F. 38. Our author probably foreſeeing he might not 
be very ſucceſsful in perſuading people out of their 
ſenſes, and, ſay what he could, men would be apt to 


believe the plain words of ſcripture, and think, as they 


ſaw, that the grant was ſpoken to Noah and his ſons - 
jointly ; he endeavours to inſinuate, as if this grant to 
Noah conveyed 10 property, no dominion ; becauſe 
« ſubduing the earth and dominion over the creatures 
© are therein omitted, nor the earth once named.“ 
And therefore, ſays he, there is a conſiderable differ- 


e ence between theſe two texts; the firſt bleſſing gave 


« Adam a dominion over the earth and all creatures; 
cc the latter allows Noah liberty to uſe the living crea- 
« tures for food: here is no alteration or diminiſhing 
« of his title to a property of all things, but an en- 
c largement only of his commons, O. 211. So that, 
in our author's ſenſe, all that was ſaid here to Noah and 
his ſons, gave them no dominion, no property, but only 
enlarged the commons; their commons, I ſhould ſay, 
fince God ſays, © to you are they given ;** though our 
author ſays his; for as to Noah's ſons, they, it ſeems, 
by fir Robert's appointment, during their father's life- 
time, were to keep faſting-days. | 


$. 39. Any one but our author would be mightily 
ſuſpected to be blinded with prejudice, that in all this 


bleſſing to Noah and his ſons, could ſee nothing but 
only an enlargement of commons: for as to dominion, 


which our author thinks omitted, © the fear of you, 
ce and the dread of you, ſays God, ſhall be upon every 
* beaſt,” which I ſuppoſe expreſſes the dominion, or . 
ſuperiority, was deſigned: man over the living creatures, 

as fully as may be; for in that fear and dread ſeems 
chiefly to conſiſt what was given to Adam over the in- 
ferior animals, who, as abſolute a monarch as he was, 


could not make bold with a lark or rabbet to ſatisfy his 


hunger, and had the herbs but in common with the 
beaſts, as 1s plain from Gen. 1. 2, 9, and 3o. In the 


next place, it is manifeſt that in this bleſſing to * 
an 
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and his ſons, property is not only given in clear words, 
but in a larger extent than it was to Adam. © Into 
« your hands they are given,” ſays God to Noah and 
his ſons; which words, if they give not property, nay, 
property in poſſeſſion, it will be hard to find words that 
can; ſince there is not a way to expreſs a man's being 
poſſeſſed of any thing more natural, nor more cer- 
tain, than to ſay, it is delivered into his hands. And 
ver. 3, to ſhow, that they had then given them the ut- 
molt property man is capable of, which is to have a 
right to deſtroy any thing by uſing it: Every moving 
e thing that liveth, ſaith God, ſhall be meat for you ;*? 
which was not allowed to Adam in his charter. 
This our author calls, “a liberty of uſing them for 
«« food, and alſo an enlargement of commons, but no 
te alteration of property, O. 211. What other pro- 
perty man can have in the creatures, but the © liberty 
of uſing them,“ is hard to be underſtood : ſo that if 
the firſt bleſſing, as our author ſays, gave Adam do- 
% minion over the creatures, and the bleſſing to Noah 
and his ſons gave them © ſuch a liberty to uſe them,“ as 
Adam had not; it muſt needs give them ſomething that 
Adam with all his ſovereignty wanted, ſomething that 
one would be apt to take for a greater property; for cer- 


tainly he has no abſolute dominion over even the brutal 


part of the creatures ; and the property he has in them 
is very narrow and ſcanty, who cannot make that uſe of 
them, which is permitted to another. Should any one 
who is abſolute lord of a country, have bidden our au 
thor ſubdue the earth, and given him dominion over 
the creatures in it, but not have permitted him to have 
taken a kid or a lamb out of the flock! to ſatisfy his 
hunger, I gueſs, he would ſcarce have thought himſelf 
lord or proprietor of that land, or the cattle on it ; but 
would have found the difference between © having do- 
« minion,”” which a ſhepherd may have, and having 
full property as an owner. So that, had it been his own 
caſz, ſir Robert, I believe, would have thought here 
was an alteration, nay,an enlarging of property; and that 
Noah and his children had by this grant, not only pro- 
perty given them, but ſuch a property given them in the 
l | a creatures, 
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_ ertatures, as Adam had not: for however, in reſpect of 
one another, men may be allowed to have propriety in 
their diſtinct portions of the creatures; yet in reſpect 
of God the'maker of heaven and earth, who is ſole lord 
and proprietor of the whole world, man's propriety in 
the creatures is nothing but that“ liberty to uſe them,“ 
which God has permitted; and ſo man's property may 
be altered-and enlarged, as we ſee it here, after the flood, 
when other uſes of them are allowed, which before 
were not. From all which I ſuppoſe it is clear, that 
neither Adam, nor Noah, had any © private dominion,“ 
any property in the creatures, excluſive of his poſterity, 
as they ſhould ſucceſſively grow up into necd of them, 
and come to be able to make uſe of them. | 

S. 40. Thus we have examined our author's argument 
for Adam's monarchy, founded on the bleſſing pro- 
nounced, Gen. i. 28. Wherein I think it is impoſſible 
for any ſober reader to find any other but the ſetting of 
mankind above the other kinds of creatures, in this ha- 
bitable earth of ours, It is-nothing bur the giving to 
man, the whole ſpecies of man, as the chief inhabi- 
tant, who is the image of his Maker, the dominion 
over the other creatures. This lies ſo obvious in the 
plain words, that any one but our author would have 
thought it neceſſary to have ſhown, how theſe words, 
that ſeemed to ſay the quite contrary, gave Adam 
% monarchical abſolute power? vver other men, or the 
ſole property in all the creatures; and methinks in a 
_ bufineſs of this moment, and that whereon he builds 
all that follows, he ſhould have done ſomething more 
than barely cite words, which apparently make againſt 
him; for I confeſs, I cannot ſee any thing in them 
tending to Adam's monarchy, or private dominion, but 
quite the contrary. And 1 the leſs deplore the dulneſs 
of my apprehenſion herein, ſince I find the apoſtle ſeems 
to have as little notion of any ſuch © private dominion 
* of Adam*” as I, when he ſays, © God gives us all 
< things richly to enjoy; which he could not do, if it 


__ wereall given away already to monarch Adam, and the 


monarchs his heirs and ſucceſſofs. To conclude, this 


n 


\ 
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text is ſo far from proving Adam ſole proprietor, that 
on the contrary, it is a confirmation of the origina 
community of all things amongſt the ſons. of men, 
which appearing from this donation of God, as well as 
other places ene, the ſovereignty of Adam, 
built upon his © private dominion,” muſt fall, not hav- 
ing any foundation to ſupport it 
F. 41. But yet, if after all, any one will needs have it 
fo, that by this donation of God, Adam was made ſole 
roprietor of the whole earth, what will this be to his 
nt) > and how will it appear, that PrOpricty in 
land gives a man power over the life of another? or how - 
Will the poſſeſſion even of the whole earth give any one 
a ſovereign arbitrary authority over the being of men? 
The moſt ſpecious thing to be ſaid is, that he that is 
proprietor of the whole world, may deny all the reſt of 
mankind food, and ſo at his pleaſure ftarve them, ik 
they will not acknowledge his ſovereignty, and obey his 
will. If this were true, it would be a good argument 
to prove, that there never was any ſuch property, that 
God never gave any ſuch private dominion ; ſince it is 
more reaſonable to think, that God, who bid mankind 
increaſe and multiply, ſhould rather himſelf, give them 
all a right to make uſe of the food and raiment, and 
other conveniencies of life, the materials whereof he 
had ſo plentifully provided for them; than to make 
them depend upon the will of a man for their ſubſiſt- 
ence, who ſhould have power to deſtroy them all when 
he pleaſed, and who, being no better than other men, 
was in ſucceſſion likekier, by want and the dependence 
of a ſcanty fortune, to tie them to hard ſervice, than 


by liberal allowance of the conveniencies of life to pro- 


mote the great deſign of God, increaſe and multiply: 
he that doubts this; let him look into the abſolute mo- 
narchies of the world, and ſee what becomes of the con- 

veniencies of life, and the multitudes of people. 
$. 42. But we know God hath not left one man ſo to 
the mercy of another, that he may ſtarve him if he 
pleaſe : God, the Lord and Father of all, has given no. 
vne of his children ſuch. a property in his peculiar por- 
2 Y . 835 \ ; tion 
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tion of the things of this world, but that he has given 
his needy brother a right to the ſurpluſage of his goods; 
ſo that it cannot juſtly be denied him, when his preſ- 

ſing: wants call for it: and therefore no man could ever 
have a juſt power over the life of another by right of 
wha in land or poſſeſſions; ſince it would always 
be a fin, in any man of eſtate, to let his brother periſh 
for want of affording him relief out of his plenty. As 
_ Juſtice gives every man a title to the Frsdug of hĩs ho- 
neſt induſtry, and the fair acquiſitions of his anceſtors 
deſcended to him; ſo charity gives every man a title 
to ſo much out of another's plenty as will keep him 
from extreme want, where he has no means to ſubſiſt 
otherwiſe : and a man can no more juſtly make uſe of 
another's neceſſity to force him to become his vaſſal, 
by with-holding that relief God requires him to afford 
to the wants of his brother, than he that has more 
ſtrength can ſeize upon a weaker, maſter him to his 
obedience, and with a dagger at his throat offer him 
death or ſlavery. 7)ͤͥͤ ̃ bay 
F. 43. Should any one make ſo perverſe an uſe of 
God's bleſſings poured on him with a liberal hand; 
ſhould any one be cruel and uncharitable to that extre= 
mity; yet all this would not prove that propriety in 
land, even in this cafe, gave any authority over the 
perſons of men, but only that compact might; ſince 
the authority of the rich proprietor, and the ſubjection 
of the needy beggar, began not from the poſſeſſion of 
the lord, but the conſent of the poor man, who pre- 
ferred being his ſubject to ſtarving. And the man he 
thus ſubmits to, can pretend to no more power over 
him, than he has conſented to, upon compact. Upon 
this ground a man's having his ſtores filled in a time of 
ſcarcity, having money in his pocket, being in à veſſel 
at ſea, being able to ſwim, &c. may as well be the foun- 
dation of rule and dominion, as being poſſeſſor of all 
the land in the world: any of theſe being ſufficient to 
enable me to ſave a man's life, who would periſh, if 
| ſuch aſſiſtance were denied him; and any thing, by this 
rule, that may be an occaſion of working upon another's 
neceſſity to ſave his lite, 1 any thing dear to him, at 
2 - 5 Bald 
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the rate of his freedom, may be made a foundation of 
ſovereignty, as well as property. From all which it is 
clear, that though God ſhould have given Adam pri- 
vate dominion, yet that private dominion could give 
him no ſovereignty : but we have already ſufficiently 
proved, that God gave him no © private dominion.” 


* 


— — — — — = — 1 
CH APTER:V. 
Of Adam's title to ſovereignty, by the ſuljection of Eve. 


©. ado T HE next place of ſcripture we find our au- 
15 thor builds his monarchy of Adam on, is 
Gen. iii. 26. And thy deſire ſhall be to thy huſband, 
and he ſhall rule over thee. Here we. have (ſays he) 
„ the original grant of government,” from whence he 
Concludes, in the following part of the page, O. 244. 
*« That the ſupreme, power is ſettled in the fatherhood, 
« and limited to one kind of government, that is, to 
* monarchy.” For let his premiſes be what they will, 
this is always the concluſion ; let rule, in any text, be 
but once named, and preſently abſolute monarchy is by 
divine right eſtabliſhed. If any one will but carefully 
read our author's own reaſoning from theſe words, O. 
244, and conſider, among other things, the line and- 
rc poſterity of Adam, as he there brings them in, he 
will find ſome difficulty to make ſenſe of what he ſays ; 
but we will allow this at preſent to his peculiar way 
of writing, and confider the force of the text in hand. 
The words are the curſe of God upon the woman, for 
having been the firſt and forwardeſt in the diſobedi- 
ence; and if we will confider the occaſion of what God 
_ fays here to our firſt. parents, that he was denouncing 
Judgment, and declaring his wrath againſt them both 
for their diſobedience, we cannat ſuppoſe that this was 
the time wherein God was granting Adam prerogatives 
and privileges, inveſting him with dignity and autho- ' 
a | rity, 
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rity, elevating him to dominion and monarchy: for 
though, as a helper in the temptation, Eve was laid be- 
low him, and ſo he had accidentally a ſuperiority over 
her, for her greater puniſhment ; yet he too had his ſhare 
in the fall, as well as the fin, and was laid lower, as may 
be ſeen in the following verſes: and it would be hard to 


imagine, that God, in the ſame breath, ſhould make 


him univerſal monarch over all mankind, and a day- 


labourer for his life; turn him out of © paradiſe to till 
the ground,“ ver. 23, and at the fame time advance 
him to a throne, and all the privileges and eaſe. of ab- 


ſolute power. 


$. 45. This was not a time when Adam could expect 


any favours, any grant of privileges, from his offended 


Maker. If this be © the original grant of government, 


as our author tells us, and Adam was now made mo- 


narch, whatever fir Robert would have him, it is plain, 
God made him but a very poor monarch, ſuch an one, 


as our author himſelf would have counted it no great 
privilege to be. God ſets him to work for his living, 


and ſeems rather to give him a fpade into his hand to 
ſubdue the earth, than a ſceptre to rule over its inhabi- 
tants. In the ſweat of thy face thou ſhalt eat thy 
«© bread,”** ſays God to him, ver. 19. This was una- 


voidable, may it perhaps be anſwered, becauſe he was 

et without ſubjects, and had no-body to work for him; 
but afterwards, living as he did above 900 years, he 
might have 3 enough, whom he might command 
to work for him; no, ſays God, not only whilſt thou 
art without other help, ſave thy wife, but as long as 
thou liveſt, ſhalt thou five by thy labour, ©. In the ſweat 
e of thy face ſhalt thou eat thy bread, till thou return 
* unto the ground, for out of it waſt thou taken, for 


* quſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thau return,“ ver. 


19. It will perhaps be anſwered again in favour of our 
author, that theſe words are not ſpoken perſonally to 
Adam, but in him, as their repreſentative, to all man- 
kind, this being a curſe upon mankind, becauſe of the 
"TR 15 0 
S. 46. God, I believe, ſpeaks differently from men, 
becaule he fpeaks with more truth, more certainty: but 
9, = 0 ” "ma 
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when he vouchſafes to ſpeak to men, I do not think he 
ſpeaks differently from them, in croſſing the rules of 
language in uſe amongſt them: this would not be to 
condeſcend to their capacities, when he humbles him 
ſelf to ſpeak to them, but to loſe his deſign in ſpeaking _ 
What, thus ſpoken, they could not underſtand, And 
yet thus, muſt we think of God, if the interpretations . 
of ſcripture, neceſſary to maintain our author's doc- 
trine, muſt be received for good: for by the ordinary 
rules of language, it will be very hard to underſtand | 
what God ſays, if what he ſpeaks here, in the ſingular 
number, to Adam, muſt be underſtood to be ſpoken to 
all mankind ; and what he ſays in the. plural number, 
Gen. i. 26 and 28, muſt be underſtood of Adam alone, 
excluſive of all others; and what he ſays to Noah and 


| His ſons jointly, muſt be underſtood to be meant to 
Noah alone, Gen. ix. | 1 


$. 47. Farther it is to be noted, that theſe words 
here of Gen. iii. 16. which our author calls © the ori- 
«« ginal grant of government,” were not ſpoken to Adam, 
neither indeed was there any grant in them made to 
Adam, but a puniſhment laid upon Eve: and if we 
will take them as they were directed in particular to her, 
or in her, as their repreſentative, to all other women, 
they will at moſt concern the female ſex only, and im- 
port no more, but that ſubjection they ſhould ordina- 
rily be in to their huſbands: but there is here no more 
law to oblige a woman to ſuch ſubjection, if the cir- 
cumſtances either of her condition, or contract with her 
hufband, ſhould exempt her from it, than there is, that 
ſhe ſhould bring forth her children in ſorrow and pain, 
if there could be found a remedy for it, which is alſo a 
part of the ſame curſe upon her: for the whole verſe 
runs thus, © Unto the woman he faid, I will greatly 
multiply thy ſorrow and thy conception; in forrow 
« thou ſhalt bring forth children, and thy defire ſhall} 
be to thy huiband, and he ſhall rule over thee.” It 
would, I think, have been a hard matter for any bedy, 
but our author, to have found 'out a grant of © monar- 
% chical government to Adam,” in theſe words, which 


were neither ſpoken. to, nar of him: neither will any, 
| | 5 | ons. + 
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one, I ſuppoſe, by theſe words, think the weaker ſex, 
as by a law, ſo ſubjected to the.curſe contained in them, - 
that it is their duty not to endeavour to avoid it. And 
will any one ſay, that Eve, or any other woman, ſinned, 
if ſhe were brought to bed without thoſe multiplied 
pains God threatens her here with? or that either of 
our queens, Mary or Elizabeth, had they married any 
of their ſubjects, had been by this text put into a po- 
fitical ſubjection to him? or that he ſhould thereby 
have had monarchical rule over her? God, in this text, 
gives not, that J fee, any authority to Adam over Eve, 
or to men over their wives, but only foretels what ſhould 
be the woman's lot ; how by his providence he would 
order it fo, that ſhe ſhould. be ſubject to her huſband, 
as we ſee that generally the laws of mankind and cuſ- 
toms of nations have ordered it ſo ; and there is, I grant, 
a foundation in nature for it. . 

F. 48. Thus when God ſays of Jacob and Eſau, * that. 
ce the elder ſhould ſerve the younger, Gen. xxv. 23. 
no- body ſuppoſes that God hereby made Jacob Eſau's 
fovereign, but foretold what ſhould de facto come to 

aſs. | 

But if theſe words here ſpoken to Eve muſt needs be 
underſtood as a law to bind her and all other women to 
ſubjection, it can be no other ſubjection than what every 
wife owes her huſband; and then if this be the“ ori- 
e ginal grant of government and the foundation of mo- 
« narchical power,“ there will be as many monarchs as 
there are huſbands: if therefore theſe words give any, 
power to Adam, it can be only a conjugal power, not 
political; the power that every huſband hath to order 
the things of private concernment in his family, as pro- 
prietor of the goods and land there, and to have his will 
take place before that of his wife in all things of their 
common concernment ; but not a political power of 
life and death over her, much lefs over any body elſe. 
F. 49. This J am ſure : if our author will have this 
text to be a © grant, the original grant of government, 
dee government, he ought to have proved it by 
ome better arguments than by barely ſaying, that © thy 
* defire ſhall be unto thy huſband,” was a law whereby 

5 R 4 1 
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Eve, and “ all that ſhould come of her,“ were ſub- 


jected to the abſolute monarchical power of Adam and 
g 85 heirs. © Thy defire ſhall be to thy huſband,” is 
too doubtful an expreſſion, of whoſe ſignification in- 
terpreters are not agreed, to build ſo confidently on, 
. pA a matter of. ſuch moment, and ſo great and 5 * 
neral concernment; but our author, according to his 
way of writing, having once named the text, concludes 
preſently, without any more ado, that the meaning is 
as he would have it. Let the words rule and ſubject be 
but found in the text or margin, and it immediately 
fignifies the duty of a ſubject to his prince; the relation 
is changed, and though God fays huſband, fir Robert 
will have it king; Adam has preſently abſolute monar- 
chical power over Eve, and not only over Eve, but 
„ all that ſhould come of her,” though the ſcripture 
ſays not a word of it, nor our author a word to prove 
it. But Adani muſt for all that be an abſotute monarch, 
and ſo down to the end of the chapter. And here I 
leave my reader to conſider, whether my bare ſaying, 
without offering any reaſons to evince it, that this text 
gave not Adam that abſolute monarchical power, our 
author ſuppoſes, be not as ſufficient to deſtroy that 
power, as his hare affertion is to eſtabliſh it, ſince 
the text mentions neither prince nor people, ſpeaks no- 
thing of abſolute or monarchical power, but the ſub- 
jection of Eve to Adam, a wife to her huſband. And 
1 that would trace our author ſo all through, would 
make a ſhort and ſufficient anſwer to the greateſt part 
of the grounds he proceeds on, and abundantly confute 
them by barely denying ; it being a ſufficient anſwer to 
affertions without proof, to deny them without giving 
a reaſon. And therefore ſhould I have faid nothing, 
bur barely denied, that by this text the ſupreme power 
e was ſettled and founded by God himſelf, in the fa- 
*< therhood, limited to monarchy, and that to Adam's 
«« perſon and heirs,” all which our author notably con- 
cludes from theſe words, as may be ſeen in the ſame 
age, O, 244. it had been a ſufficient anſwer: ſhould 
} Rave defired any ſober man only to have read the text, 
and conſidered to whom, and on what occaſion it was 
R ſpoken, 


' 
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ſpoken, he would no doubt have wondered how our 
author found out monarchical abſolute power in it, had 


he not had an exceeding good faculty to find it himſelf, 


where he could not ſhow it others. And thus we have 

examined the two places of ſcripture, all that I remem- 
ber our author brings to prove Adam's ſovereignty, that 
ſupremacy, which he ſays, © it was God's ordinance 
* ſhould be unlimited in Adam, and as large as all the 
« acts of his will,“ O. 254. viz. Gen. i. 28. and Gen, 
ili. 16. one whereof ſignifies only the ſubjection of the 
inferior ranks: of creatures to mankind, and the other 
the ſubjection that is due from a wife to her huſband ; 
both far enough from that which ſubjects owe the go- 
vernors of political ſocieties. | 


83 ts. * 
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CHAPTER VI, 


"Of Adam's title to ſovereignty by fatherhood. 


I. 50. bp HERE is one thing more, and then I think 


I have given you all that our author brings 
for proof of Adam's ſovereignty, and that is a ſuppoſition 
of a natural right of dominion over his children, by bein 
their father: and this title of fatherhood he is ſo pleaſed 
with, that you will find it brought in almoſt in every 


page; particularly he ſays, not only Adam, but the 
“ ſucceeding patriarchs had by right of fatherhood, 


* royal authority over their children,” p. 12. And in 
the ſame page, this ſubjection of children being the 


“ fountain of all regal authority, &c. This being, 
as one would think by his ſo frequent mentioning it, 


the main baſis of all his frame, we may well expect clear 
and evident reaſon for it, fince he lays it down as a po- 
. ſition neceſſary to his purpoſe, that. * every man that 
* is born is ſo. far from being free, that by his very 


birth he becomes a ſubject of him that begets him,” 
O. 156., So that Adam being the only man created, 


and 
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and all ever ſince being begotten; no-body has been born 
free. If we afk how Adam comes by this power over 
his children, he tells us here it is by begetring them: 
and ſo again, O. 223. This.natural dominion of Adam, 
« fays he, may be proved out of Grotius himſelf, who 
« teacheth, that generatione jus acquiritur parentibus 
© in liberos.” And indeed the act of begetting being 
that which makes a man a father, his right of a father 
aver his children can naturally arife from nothing elſe. 
FS. 51. Grotius tells us not here how far this © jus in 
« Hberos,”” this power of parents over their children 
extends; but our author, always very clear in the point, 
aſſures us it is ſupreme power, and like that of abſolute 
monarchs over their ſlaves, abſolute power of life anc 
death. He that ſhould demand of him, how, or for 
what 1eaſfon it is, that begetting a child gives the father 
ſruerar abfotute power over him, will find kim anſwer - 
nothing: we are to take his word for this, as well as 
ſeveral other things, and by that the laws of nature and 
the conſtitutions of government muſt ſtand or fall. Had 
he been an abſolute monarch, this way of talking might 
have ſuited well enough; © pro ratione voluntas,”* 
might have been of force in his mouth ; but in the way 
of proof or argument is very unbecoming, and will 
little advantage his plea for abfolute monarchy. Sir 
Robert has too much leſſened a ſubject's authority to 
leave himſelf the hopes of eſtabliſhing any thing by his 
bare faying it; one ſlave's opinion without proof, is not 
of weight enough to diſpoſe. of the liberty and fortunes 
of all mankind. If all men are not, as I think they 
are, naturally equal, I am fure all ſlaves are; and then 
I may without preſumption oppoſe my ſingle opinion 
to his; and be confident that my ſaying, that beget- 
« ting of children makes them not ſlaves to their fa- 
« thers, as certainly ſets all mankind free, as his af- 
firming the contrary makes them all ſlaves. But that 
this poſition, which is the foundation of all their doc- 
trine, who would have monarchy to be jure divino,“ 
may. have all fair play, let us hear what reaſons others 


$.. 52. . | 


> 


give for ir, fince our author offers none. 
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F. 52. The argument, I have heard others make uſe 
of, to prove that fathers, by begetting them, come by 
an abſolute power over their children, is this; that 
*« fathers have a power over the lives of their children, 
«© becauſe they give them life and being, which is the 
only proof it is capable of: ſince there can be no rea- 
ſon, why naturally one man ſhould have any claim or 
can of right over that in another, which was never 

is, which he beſtowed not, but was received from the: 
bounty of another. 1. I anſwer, that every one who 
gives another any thing, has not always thereby a right 
to take it away again. But, 2. They who fay the fa- 
ther gives life to children, are ſo dazzled with the 
thoughts of monarchy, that they do not, as they ought, 
remember God, who is “ the author and giver of life: 
« it is in him alone we live, move, and have our be- 
« ing.” How can he be thought to give life to ano- 
ther, that knows not wherein his own life conſiſts? 
Philoſophers are at a loſs about it after their moſt dili- 
gent inquiries; and anatomiſts, after their whole lives 
and ſtudies ſpent in diſſections, and diligent examining 
the bodies of men, confeſs their! ignorance in the ſtruc- 
ture and uſe of many parts of man's body, and in that 
operation wherein life conſiſts in the whole. And doth 
- the rude ploughman, or the more ignorant voluptuary, 
frame or faſhion ſuch an admirable engine as this is, 
and then put life and ſenſe into it? Can any man ſay, 
he formed the parts that are neceſſary to the life of his 
child? or can he ſuppoſe himſelf to give the life, and 
yet not know what ſubject is fit to receive it, nor what 
actions or organs are neceſſary for its reception or Pre- 
ſervation? 
| $: &. To give life to that which has yet no being, - 
is to frame and make a living creature, faſhion the parts, 
and, mould and ſuit them to their uſes ; and having 
proportioned and fitted them together, to put into them 
a living ſoul. He that could do this, might indeed 
have ſome pretence to deſtroy his own workmanſhip. 
But is there any one ſo bold, that dares thus far arro- 
| gate to himſelf the incomprehenfible works of the Al- 
Mm. mighty! : Who alone did at firſt, and continues ſtill 5 
make 
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make a living ſoul, he alone can breathe in the breath 


of life. If any one thinks himſelf an artiſt at this, let 


him number up the parts of his child's body which he 
hath made, tell me their uſes and operations, and when 
the living and rational ſoul began to inhabit this cu- 
rious ſtructure, when ſenſe began, and how this engine, 


which he has framed, thinks and reaſons : if he made 


It, let him, when it is out of order, mend it, at leaſt 


tell wherein the defects lie. „ Shall he that made the 


, eye not ſee?” ſays the Pſalmiſt, Pſalm xciv. 9. See 


| theſe men's vanities; the ſtructure of that one part is 


ſufficient to convince us of an all-wiſe Contriver, and 
he has ſo viſible a claim to us as his workmanſhip, that - 
one of the ordinary appellations of God in ſcripture 
is, “ God our maker,” and © the Lord our maker.” 


And therefore though our author, for the magnifying 


his fatherhood, be pleaſed to fay, O. 159. That even 
e the power which God himſelf exerciſeth over man- 
4 Kind is by right of fatherhood,” yet this fatherhood 
is ſuch an one as utterly excludes all pretence of title 
in earthly parents; for he is king, becauſe he is indeed 
maker of us all, which no parents can pretend to be 
of their children. 3 15 7 
F. 54. But had men ſkill and power to make their 
children, it is not ſo flight a piece of workmanſhip, 


that it can be imagined they could make them without 


deſigning it. What father of a thouſand, when he be- 
gets a child, thinks farther than the ſatisfying his pre- 
ſent appetite? God in his infinite wiſdom has put ſtrong 
defires of copulation into the conſtitution of men, 
thereby to continue the race of mankind, which he 
doth moſt commonly withour the intention, and often 
againſt the conſent and will of the begetter. And in- 
deed thoſe who deſire and defign children, are but the 
occaſions of their being, and, when they deſign and 
wiſh to beget them, do little more towards their mak- 
ing, than Deucalion and his wife in the fable did to- 


wards the making of mankind, by throwing pebbles 
over their heads. | | 


$. 55. But grant that the parents made their children, 
gave them life and being, and that hence there followed 
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an abſolute power. This would give the father but a 
Joint dominion with the mother over them: for no-body 
can deny but that the woman hath an equal ſhare, if 
not the greater, as nouriſhing the child a long time in 
her own body out of her own ſubſtance: there it is fa- 
ſhioned, and from her it receives the materials and prin- 
ciples of its conſtitution: and it is ſo hard to imagine 
the rational ſoul ſhould preſently inhabit the yet un- 
formed embryo, as ſoon as the father has done his 
in the act of generation, that if it muſt be ſuppoſed to 
derive any thing from the parents, it muſt certainly owe 
moſt to the mother. But be that as it will, the mother 
cannot be denied an equal ſhare in begetting of the child, 
and ſo the abſolute authority of the father will not ariſe 
from hence. Our author indeed is of another mind; 
for he ſays, © we know that God at the creation gave 
the ſovereignty to the man over the woman, as being 
ce the nobler and principal agent in generation, O. 172. 
I remember not this in my bible; and when the place 
is brought where God at the creation gave the ſove- 
reignty to man over the woman, and that for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe © he is the nobler and principal agent in 
« generation,“ it will be time enough to conſider, and 
anſwer it. But it is no new thing for our author to tell 
us his own fancies for certain and divine truths, though 
there be often a great deal of difference between his and 
divine revelations ; for God in the ſcripture ſays, * his 
e father and his mother that begot him.“ 7 8 
FS. 56. They who allege the practice of mankind, 
for expoſing or ſelling their children, as a proof of their 
power over them, are with fir Robert happy arguers; 
and cannot but recommend their opinion, by founding 
it on the moſt ſhameful action, and moſt unnatural 
murder, human nature is capable of. The dens of lions 
and nurſeries of wolves know no ſuch cruelty as this: 
theſe ſavage inhabitants of the deſert obey God and na- 
ture in being tender and careful of their offspring: 
they will hunt, watch, fight, and almoſt ſtarve for the 
preſervation of their young; never part with them; 
never forſake them, till they are able to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. And is it the privilege of man alone to act more 
| | | : contrary 
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contrary to nature than the wild and aa Unten part 
of the creation? doth God forbid us under the ſevereſt 


penalty, that of death, to take away the life of any man, 
a ſtranger, and upon provocation? and does he permit 
us to deftroy thoſe he has given us the charge and care 
of ; and by the dictates of nature and reaſon, as well as 


| his revealed command, requires us to preſerve ? He has 


an all the parts of creation taken a peculiar care to 
J te and continue the ſeveral ſpecies of creatures, 


and makes the individuals act ſo ſtrongly to this end, 


that they ſometimes neglect their own private good for 
it, and ſeem to forget that general rule, which nature 
teaches all things, of ſelf-preſervation ; and the preſer- 
vation of their young, as the ſtrongeſt principle in 


- them, over-rules the conſtitution of their particular na- 


tures. Thus we ſee, when their young ſtand in need 
of it, the timorous become valiant, the fierce and favage 
kind, and. the ravenous tender and liberal. 

F. 57. But if the example of what hath been done, 
* the rule of what ought to be, hiſtory would have fur- 


._ _-niſhed our author with inſtances of this abſolute fatherly 


power in its height and perfection, and he might have 


| Thowed us in Peru people that begot children on pur- 


poſe to fatten and eat them. The ſtory is ſo remark- 
Able, that I cannot but ſet it down in the author's 
words: In ſome provinces, ſays he, they were ſo li- 
de quoriſh after man's fleſh, that they would not have 
© the patience to ſtay till the breath was out of the 


* body, but would ſuck the blood as it ran from the 


«wounds of the dying man; they had public ſhambles 
«« of man's fleſh, and their madneſs herein was to that 
re degree, that they ſpared not their own children, 
re which. they had begot on ſtrangers taken in war: for 
de they made their captives their miſtrefles, and choicely 
de nouriſhed the children they had by them, till about 
« thirteen years old they butchered and eat them; 
% and they ſerved the mothers after the ſame faſhion, 


„ when they grew paſt child- bearing, and ceaſed to 


© br i. des Ya any more W Garcilaſſo de la Vega 
$ Tens de Peru, I. i. c. 12. | 
$.- 58. | 
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F. 58: Thus far can the buſy mind of man carry him 


' to a brutality below the level of beaſts, when he quits 
his reaſon, which places him almoſt equal to angels. 
Nor can it be otherwiſe in a creature, whoſe thoughts 
are more than the ſands, and wider than the ocean, 
where fancy and paſſion muſt needs run him into ſtrange 
cCourſes, if reaſon, which is his only ſtar and compals, 
be not that he ſteers by. The imagination is always 
reſtleſs, and. ſuggeſts variety of thoughts, and the will, 


reaſon being laid aſide, is ready for every extravagant 


project; and in this ſtate, he that goes fartheſt out of 


the way, is thought fitteſt co lead, and is ſure of moſt 


. and when faſhion. hath; once < fiabliſhe r 


. s 4 . 


| that the woods and — . the irrational 2 
| inhabitants keep right by following nature, are fitter to 
give us rules, than cities and palaces, where thoſe that. 
call themſelves civil and rational, go out of their way, 
by the, authority of example. If precedents are ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh a rule in this caſe, our author might 
have found in holy writ children ſacrificed by their pa- 
rents, and this amongſt the people of God themſelves t 
the Plalmiſt tells us, Pſalm cvi. 38... „ They ſhed in- 
© nocent blood, even the blood of their ſons and 
**, their daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto the idols 
* of Canaan.” But God judged not of this by- our 
author's rule, nor allowed of the authority of practice 
againſt his righteous law; but, as it follows there, ** the 
* land was polluted with blood ; therefore was the 
ve wrath of the Lord kindled againſt his people, inſo- 
* much that he abhorred his own inheritance.“ The 
killing of their children, though it were faſhionable, 
was e on tum as innocent blood, and ſo had 1 an 
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the account of God the guilt of murder, as the offer- 
ing them to idols had the guilt of idolatry. . 
FS. 59. Be it then, as fir Robert ſays, that anciently 


it was uſual for men to ſell and caſtrate their chil- 


. dren,” O. 155. Let it be, that they expoſed them: 
add to it, if you pleaſe, for this is ſtill greater power, 
that they begat them for their tables, to fat and eat 
chem: if this proves a right to do ſo, we may, by the 
ſame argument, juſtify adultery, inceſt, and ſodomy, 
for there are examples of theſe too, both ancient and 
modern; fins, which I ſuppoſe have their principal ag- 
gravation from this, that they croſs the main intention 
of nature, which willeth the increaſe of mankind, and 
the continuation of the ſpecies in the higheſt perfection, 
and the diſtinction of families, with the ſecurity of the 1 


TREES, as neceſſary thereunto. 


§. 60. In confirmation of this natural authority of 


x the father, our author brings a lame proof from the 


poſitive command of God in ſcripture: his words are, 
To confirm the natural right of regal power, we 
** find in the decalogue, that the law which enjoins obe- 


de djence to kings, is delivered in the terms, Honour 


thy father, p. 23. Whereas many confeſs, that go- 
« vernment only in the abſtract, is the ordinance of 
< God, they are not able to prove any ſuch ordinance 
« in the ſcripture, but only in the fatherly power; and 


therefore we find the commandment, that enjoins 


< obedience to ſuperiours, given in the terms, Honour 
thy father; ſo that not only the power and right of 
«government, but the form of the power governing, 
«and the perſon having the power, are all the ordi- 
< "nances of God. The firſt father had not only ſimply 
6 power, but power monarchical, as he was father im- 
4 mediately from God,“ O. 254. To the ſame pur- 
poſe, the ſame law is cited by our author in ſeveral 
other places, and juſt after the ſame faſhion; that is, 
« and mother,” as apocryphal words, are always left 
out; a great argument of our author's ingenuity, and 
the goodneſs of his cauſe, which required in its de- 
fender zeal to a degree of warmth, able to warp the ſa- 


his 


— 
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his preſent occaſion; a way of proceeding not unuſual 
to thoſe who embrace not truths becauſe reaſon and re- 
velation offer them, but eſpouſe tenets and parties for 
ends different from truth, and then reſolve at any rate 
to defend them; and ſo do with the words and ſenſe of 
authors, they would fit to their purpoſe, juſt as Pro- 
cruſtes did with his gueſts, lop or ſtretch them, as may 
beſt fit them to the ſize of their notions: and they al- 
ways prove like thoſe fo ſerved, deformed, lame, and 
„ de + 26753, | 
FSi. 61. For had our auflier ſet low this acid 
without garbling, as God gave it, and joined "mother 
to father, every reader would have ſcen, that it had made 
directly againſt him; and that it was ſo far from eſta- 
bliſhing the monarchical power of the father, that 
it ſet up the mother equal with him, and enjoined no- 
_ thing but was due in common to both father and mo- 
ther: for that is the conſtant tenour of the ſeripture, 
Honour thy father and thy mother, Exod. xx. He 


that ſmiteth his father or mother, ſhall ſurely be put 


to death, xxi. 15. He that curſeth his father or mo- 
de ther; mall ſurely be put to death, ver. 17. repeated "4 
Lev. xx. 9. and by our Saviour, Matt. xv. 4. Ve 
* ſhall fear every man his mother and his father, Lev. 
ix. 3. If any man have a rebellious ſon, Which will 
not obey the voice of his father or the voice of his 
mother; then ſhall his father and his mother lay hold 
en hitn, and ſay, This our ſon is ſtubborn and rebel- 
lious, he will not obey our voice, Deut. xxi. 18, 19, 
* 208, 2. Curſed bethe that ſetteth light by his iber ö 
or his mother, xxvii. 16. My ſon, hear the inſtruc- 
tions of thy father, and forſake not the law of thy 
mother,“ are the words of Solomon, a king who was 

not ignorant of what belonged to him as a father or a 

king; and yet he joins father and mother together, in 
all the inſtructions he gives children quite through his 
book of Proverbs. Woe unto him, that ſaith unto 
his father, What begetteſt thou, or to the woman, 
«©. What haſt thou brought forth? Iſa. xlv. 10. In thee 
have they ſet light by father and mother, Ezek. xxii. 
* 7. And it ſhall come to paſs, that when any ſhall 

Veli 1. 8 | e 
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et propheſy, then his father and his mother that 
begat him, ſhall ſay unto him, Thou ſhalt not live, 
and his father and his mother that begat him, ſhall 
c thruſt him through when he propheſieth. Zech. 
ili. 3. Here not the father only, but the father and 
mother jointly, had power in this caſe. of life and death. 
Thus ran the law of the Old Teſtament, and in the New 
krhey are likewiſe joined, in the obedience of their chil- 
«dren, Eph. vi. 1. The rule is, Children, obey your 
« parents; and I do not remember, that I any where 
read, Children, obey your father,“ and no more: the 
Acripture joins mother too in that homage, which is 
due from children; and had there been any text, where 
the honour or obedience of children had been directed 
to the father alone, it is not likely that our author, who 
pretends to build all upon ſcripture, would have omit- 
ted it: nay, the ſcripture makes the authority of father 
and mother, in reſpect of thoſe they have begot, ſo 
equal, that in ſome places it neglects even the priority 
of order, which is thought due to the father, and the 
mother is put firſt, as Lev. xix. 3. From which ſo 
conſtantly. joining father and mother together, as is 
found quite through ſcripture, we may conclude that 
the honour they have a title to from their children, is 
one common right belonging ſo equally to them both, 
that neither can claim it an, neither can be ex- 
cluded. 8 
296. 62. One would wonder hon eee author 3 
from the 5th commandment, that all * power was ori- 
81 e in the father; how he finds monarchical 
power of government ſettled and fixed by the com- 
s mandment, Honour thy father and thy mother.” If 
all the honour due by the commandment, be it what it 
will, be the only right of the father, becauſe he, as 
our author ſays, has the ſovereignty over the woman, 
as being the nobler and principal agent in genera- 
tion,“ why did God afterwards all along join the 
mother with him, to ſhare in his honour? can the fa- 
ther, by this ſovereignty of his, diſcharge the child from 
paying this honour to his mother? The ſcripture gave 
no e licence to the Jews, and yet there were often 
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breaches wide enough betwixt huſband and wife, even 
to divorce and ſeparation: and, I think, no-body will 
fay a child may with-hold honour from his mother, or, 
as the ſcripture terms it, ſet light by her, though his 
father ſhould command him to do ſo; no more than the 
mother could diſpenſe with him for neglecting to ho- 
nour his father: whereby it is plain, that this command 
of God gives the father no ſovereignty, no ſupremacy. 
$. 63. I agree with our author that the title to this 
honour is veſted in the parents by nature, and is a right 
which accrues to them by their having begotten their 
children, and God by many poſitive declarations has 
confirmed it to them: I alſo allow our author's rule, 
that in grants and gifts, that have their original from 
«« God and nature, as the power of the father, (let 
me add and mother, for whom God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put aſunder) © no inferior power of 


e men can limit, nor make any law of preſcription ' 


« againſt them,” O. 158, ſo that the mother . 
by this law of God, a right to honour from her chil- 
dren, which is not ſubject to the will of her huſband, 
we ſee this © abſolute monarchical power of the fa- 
e ther”” can neither be founded on it, nor conſiſt with 
itt; and he has a power very far from monarchical, very 
far from that abſoluteneſs our author contends for, when 
another has over his ſubjects the ſame power he hath, 
and by the ſame title: and therefore he cannot forbear 
ſaying himſelf that * he cannot ſee how any man's 
children can be free from ſubjection to their parents,“ 
P- 12, which, in common ſpeech, I think, ſignifies 
mother as well as father, or if parents here ſignifies | 
only father, it is the firſt time I ever yet knew it to do 
ſo, and by ſuch an uſe of words one may ſay any thing. 
$..64. By our author's doctrine, the father having 

, abſolute juriſdiction over his children, has alſo the ſame 
over their iſſue; and the conſequence is good, were it 
true, that the father had ſuch a power: and yet I alk 
our author whether the grandfather, by his ſovereignty, 
could diſcharge the grandchild from paying to his fa- 
ther the honour due to him by the 5th commandment. 

If the grandfather hath, by © right of fatherhood,”” ſole 
tt bo | n 2 bo ſovereign | 
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ſovereign power in him, and that obedience which is 
due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, be commanded in theſe 
words, Honour thy father,” it is certain the grand- 
father might diſpenſe with the grandſon's honouring his 
father, which ſince it is evident in common ſenſe he 
cannot, it follows from hence; that © honour thy fa- 
ther and mother cannot mean an abſolute ſubjec- 
tion to a ſovereign power, but ſomething elſe. The 
right therefore which parents have by nature, and which 
is confirmed to them by the 5th commandment, can- 
not be that political dominion which our author would 
derive from it : for that being in every civil ſociety ſu- 
preme ſomewhere, can diſcharge any ſubject from any 
1 obedience to any one of his fellow ſubjects. 
But what law of the magiſtrate can give a child liberty 

not to honour his father and mother?“ It is an eter- 
nal law, annexed purely to the relation of parents and 
children, and ſo contains nothing of the A eee 8 
Power in it, nor is ſubjected to it. 

FS. 65. Our author ſays, God hath given to a father 

<. a right or liberty to alien his power over his chil- 
* dren to any other, O. 155. I doubt whether he 
can alien wholly the right of honour that is due from 
them: but be that as it will, this J am ſure, he cannot 
alien and retain the ſame power. If therefore the ma- 
giſtrate's ſovereignty be, as our author would have it, 
* nothing but the authority of a ſupreme father,” p. 
23, it is unavoidable, that if the magiſtrate hath all 
this paternal right, as he muſt have if fatherhood be the 
fountain of all authority; then the ſubjects, though fa- 
thers, can have no power over their children, no right 
to honour from them: for it cannot be all in another's 
hands, and a part remain with the parents. So that, 
according to our author's own dodrine, Honour thy 
father and mother” cannot poſſibly be underſtood of 
political ſubjection and obedience: fince the laws both 
in the Old and New Teſtament, that commanded chil- 
dren to honour and obey their parents, were given 
to ſuch, whoſe fathers were under civil government, 
and fellow / ſubjects with them in political ſocieties; and 
to ' have bid them Wan and obey their parents, 
- in 
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in our author's ſenſe, had been to bid them be ſubjects ' 
to thoſe who had no title to it : the right to obedience 
from ſubjects being all veſted in another; and inſtead 
of teaching obedience, this had been to foment ſedi- 
tion, by ſetting up powers that were not. If therefore 
this command, © Honour thy father and mother,“ con- 
cern political dominion, it directly overthrows our au- 
thor's monarchy: ſince it being to be paid by every child 
to his father, even in ſociety, every father muſt neceſ= _ 
ſarily have political dominion, and there will be as. 
many ſovereigns as there are fathers: beſides that the 
mother too hath her title, which deſtroys the ſovereignty 
of one ſupreme monarch. But if Honour thy father 
and mother” mean ſomething diſtinct from political 
power, as neceſſarily it muſt, it is beſides our author's 
buſineſs, and ſerves nothing to his purpoſe. __ 
S. 66. The law that enjoins obedience to kings is 
« delivered, ſays our author, in the terms, Honour thy 
*« father, as if all power were originally in the father,“ 
O. 254: and that law is alſo delivered, ſay I, in the 
terms, Honour thy mother,“ as if all power were 
originally in the mother. I appeal whether the argument 
be not as good on one ſide as the other, father and mo- 
ther being joined all along in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment wherever honour or obedience is enjoined chil- 
dren. Again our author tells us, O. 254, that this 
« command, Honour thy father, gives the light to go- 
< vern, and makes the form of government monarchi- 
« cal.” To which I anſwer, that if by Honour thy 
father“ be meant obedience to the political power 
of the magiſtrate, it concerns not any duty we owe to 
our natural fathers, who are ſubjects ; becauſe they, by 
our author's doctrine, are diveſted of all that power, it 
being placed wholly in the prince, and ſo being equally 
ſubjects and ſlaves with their children, can have no 
right, by that title, to any ſuch honour or obedience, 
as contains in it political ſubjection: if Honour thy 
father and mother** fignifies the duty we owe our na- 
tural parents, as by our Saviour's Interpretation, Matt. 
Xv. 4. and all the other mentioned places, it is plain it 
does; wn it cannot concern political obedience, but a 
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duty that is owing to perſons who have no title to ſo- 
vereignty; nor any political authority as magiſtrates over 
ſubjects. For the perſon of a private father, and a title 
to obedience, due to the ſupreme magiſtrate, are things 
inconfiftent ; and therefore this command, which muſt 
neceſſarily comprehend the perſons of natural fathers, 
mult mean a duty we owe them diſtin& from our obe- 


dience to the magiſtrate, and from which' the moſt ab- 


folute power of princes cannot abſolve us. What this 
duty is, we fhall in its due place examine. 4 
FSG. 67. And thus we have at laſt got through all, that 
in our author looks like an argument for that abſolute 
unlimited ſovereignty deſcribed, ſect. 8, which he ſup- 


poſes in Adam; ſo that mankind have ever ſince been 
all born flaves, without any title to freedom. But if 
creation, which gave nothing but a being, made not 


Adam prince of his poſterity: if Adam, Gen. i. 28, 
was not conſtituted lord of mankind, nor had a private 


dominion given him excluſive of his children, but only 
a right and power over the earth, and inferior creatures 
in common with the children of men; if alſo, Gen. iii. 


16, God gave not any particular power to Adam over 
his wife and children, but only ſubjected Eve to Adam, 
as a pumifhment, or foretold the ſubjection of the weaker 


fex, in the ordering the common concernments of their | 
families, but gave not thereby to Adam, as to the huf- 


band, power of life and death, which neceſſarily be- 
longs to the magiſtrate: if fathers by begetting their 
children acquire no ſuch power over them; and if the 
command, Honour thy father and mother,“ give it 
not, but only enjoins a duty owing to parents equally, 
whether ſubjects or not, and to the mother as well as 


the father: if all this be ſo, as I think by what has been 


ſaid is very evident; then man has a natural freedom, 
notwithſtanding all our author confidently ſays to the 
contrary; ſince all that ſhare in the ſame common na- 
ture, faculties and powers, are in nature equal, and 
ought to partake in the ſame common rights and privi- 
leges, till the manifeſt appointment ef God, who is 


* Lord over all, bleſſed for ever, can be produced to 
ſhow any particular perſon's ſupremacy; or a man's own 
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conſent ſubjects him to a ſuperior. This is ſo plain, 


that our author confeſſes, that ſir John Hayward, Black- 


wood, and Barclay, ** the great vindicators of the right 
“ of kings,” could not deny it, © but admit with one 
“ conſent the natural liberty and equality of mankind,” 


- for a truth unqueſtionable. And our author hath been 
ſo far from producing any thing that may make good his 


great . poſition, that Adam was abſolute- monarch,” 
and ſo “ men are not naturally free, that even his own 
proofs make againſt him; fo that to uſe his own way of 
arguing, * the firſt erroneous principle failing, the 
** whole fabric of this vaſt engine of abſolute power and 
«« tyranny drops down of itſelf,” and there needs no 
more to be ſaid in anſwer to all that he builds Up ſo 
falſe and frail a foundation. 

FS. 68. But to ſave others the pains, were there any 
need, he is not ſparing himſelf to ſhow, by his own 
canning; the weakneſs of his own doctrine. 
Adam's abſolute and ſole dominion is that which he is 
every where full of, and all along builds on, and yet he 
tells us, p. 12, © that as Adam was lord of his children, 
ce ſo his children under him had a command and power 


c Over their own children.“ The unlimited and un- 


divided ſovereignty of Adam's fatherhood, by our au- 
thor's computation, ſtood but a little while, only dur- 
ing the firſt generation ; but as ſoon as he had grand- 
children, fir Robert could give but a very ill account of 
it. Adam, as father of his children, ſaith he, hath 


an abſolute, unlimited royal power over them, and 
© by virtue thereof over thoſe that they begot, and fo 


<« toall generations; and yet his children, viz. Cain 
and Seth, have a paternal power over their children at 
the ſame time; ſo that they are at the ſame time abſo- 


lute lords, and yet vaſlals and ſlaves ; Adam has all the 
authority, as © grandfather of the people, and they 


have a part of it as fathers of a part of them: he is ab- 
ſolute over them and their poſterity, by having begot- 
ten them, and yet they are abſolute over their children 


10 the ſame title. No, ſays our author, Adam's chil- 
ödren under him had power over their own children, 


Ot 1 | « but 
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« hut ſtill with ſubordination to the. firſt parent.“ A 


good diſtinction that ſounds, well, and it is pity it ſigni- 
Hes nothing, nor can be reconciled with our author's 
words. I readily grant, that ſuppoſing Adam's abſo- 
lute power over his poſterity, any of his children might 
have from him a delegated, and ſo a ſubordinate power 
over a part, or all the reft : but that cannot be the 


power our author ſpeaks of here; it is not a power by 


grant and commiſſion, but the natural paternal power 
he ſuppoſes a father to have over his children. For 1. 


he ſays, * As Adam was lord of his children, ſo his 


children under him had a power over their own chil- 
% dren:“ they were then lords over their own children 
after the ſame manner, and by the ſame title that Adam 


was, 1. e. by right of generation, by right of father- 


hood. 2. It is plain he means the natural power of fa- 


* 


thers, becauſe he limits it to be only over their wn 


children; a delegated power has no ſuch limitation 
as only over their own children, it might be over others, 


as well as their own. children. 3. If it were a delegated: 


power, it muſt appear in ſcripture ; but there is no 


ground in ſcripture to affirm, that Adam's children had 
any other power over n than what OP ms 


had as fathers. 

. 69. But that he means here paternal pow er, and 
no other, is paſt doubt, from the inference he makes in 
theſe words immediately following, © I ſee not then 


<«« how the children of Adam, or of any man elſe, can 


* be free from ſubjection to their parents. Whereby 


it appears that the power on one ſide and the ſubjection 


on the other, our author here ſpeaks of, is that natural 
power and ſubjection between parents and children: for 
that which every man's children oed could be no other; 
and that our author always affirms to be abſolute and 


unlimited. This natural power of parents over their 
children Adam had over his poſterity, ſays our author; 


and this power of parents over their children, his chil- 
dren had over theirs in his life-time, ſays our author 
alſo; ſo that Adam, by a natural right of father, had 


kn. n abſolute umd ee over all his Us and 
at, 
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at the fame time his children had by the ſame right ab- 
* ſolute unlimited power over theirs. Here then are two 
abſolute unlimited powers exifting -together, which 'T 
would have any body reconcile one to another, or to 
common ſenſe. For the ſalvo he has put in of ſubor- 
dination makes it more abſurd: to have one abſolute, 
unlimited, nay unlimitable power in ſubordination to 
another, is ſo manifeſt a contradiction, that nothing 
can be more. Adam is abſolute prince with the un- 
4 limited authority of fatherhood over all his poſte- 
© rity;“ all his poſterity are then abſolutely his ſub- 
jects; and, as our author ſays, his ſlaves, children, and 
grandchildren, are equally in this ſtate of ſubjection and 
flavery ; and yet, ſays our author, © the children of 
« Adam have paternal, 7. e. abſolute unlimited power 
« over their own children: which in plain Engliſh is, 
they are ſlaves and abſolute princes at the ſame time, 
and in the ſame government; and one part of the ſub- 
jects have an abſolute unlimited power over the . | 
by the natural right of parentage. 
§. 70. If any one will ſuppoſe, in favour of our au- 
thor, that he here meant, that parents, who are in ſub- 
jection themſelves to the abſolute authority of their fa- 
ther, have yet ſome power over their children; I con- 
feſs he is ſomething nearer the truth: but he will not at 
all hereby help our author: for he no where ſpeaking 
of the paternal power, but as an abſolute unlimited au- 
thority, cannot be ſuppoſed to underſtand any thing elſe 
here, unleſs he himſelf had limited it, and ſhowed how 
far it reached; and that he means here paternal autho- 
rity in that large extent, is plain from the immediately 
following words : © This ſubjection of children being, 
«« ſays he, the foundation of all regal authority, p. 12. 
The ſubjection then that in the former line, he ſays, 
„ every man is in to his parents,“ and conſequently 
what Adam's grandchildren were in to their parents, 
was that which was the fountain of all regal authority, 
. 2. e. according to our author, abſolute unlimitable au- 
thority. And thus Adam's children had regal authority 
over their children, whilſt they themſelves were ſub- 
Jects to their father, and ſellow ſubjects with their _ 
| - ren. 
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dren. But let him mean as he pleaſes, it is plain he al- 
Jows ©© Adam's children to have paternal power,” 9. 12, 
as alſo all other fathers to have paternal power over 
their children, O. 156. From whence one ot theſe 
two things will neceſſarily follow, that either Adam's 


children, even in his life-time, | had, and ſo al other 


fathers have, as he phraſes it, p. 12, „by righ: of fa- 
«© therhood, royal authority over their children,“ or elſe 
that. Adam, by right of fatherhood, had not royal au- 
«© thority. For it cannot be but that paternal power 


does, or does not, give royal authority to them that have 


it: if it does not, then Adam could not be ſovereign 
by this title, nor any body elſe; and then there is an end 
of all our author's politics at once: if it does give royal 


authority, then every one that has paternal power has 


royal authority; and then, by our author's pa:riarchal 


e there will be as n dine as there are 


S8. 71. And chen e a be he beak 5 up. let 


| Him and his diſciples conſider. Princes certainly will 


Have great reaſon to thank him for theſe new politics, 


which ſet up as many abſolute kings in every country as 


A there are fathers of children. And yet who can blame 


our author for it, it lying unavoidably in the way of one 


diſcourſing upon our author's principles? For having 


; placed an © abſolute power in fathers by right of beget- 


ting, he could not eaſily reſolve how much of this 
power belonged to a ſon over the children he had be- 
gotten ; and ſo it fell out to be a very hard matter to 


give all the power, as he does, to Adam, and yet allow 

à part in his life-time to his children when they were 
parents, and which he knew not well how to deny them. 
his makes him ſo doubtful in his expreſſions, and ſo 


uncertain where to- place this abſolute natural power, 
which he calls fatherhood. Sometimes Adam alone has 
it all, as p. 13. O. 244, 245, and Pref. 

Sometimes parents have it, which word ſcarce ſignt- 
fies the father alone, p. 12, 19. 

Sometimes children during their father 8 life-time, as 

| Sometimes fathers of families, as p. 78, 79. 5 
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Sometimes fathers indefinitely, O. 155. 

Sometimes the heir to Adam, O. 253. _ 

Sometimes the poſterity of Adam, 244, 246. 

Sometimes prime fathers, all ſons or grandchildren 
of Noah, O. 244. 

Sometimes the eldeſt parents, p. 12. | 

Sometimes all kings, p. 19. 

Sometimes all that have ſupreme power, O. 245. 

Sometimes heirs to thoſe firſt progenitors, who were 
at firſt the natural parents of the whole people, p. 19. 

Sometimes an elective king, p. 23. 

Sometimes thoſe, whether a few or a multitude, chat 
| govern the commonwealth, p. 23. 
8 Sometimes he that can catch it, an uſurper, p- 23. 

155. | 

FS. 72. Thus this new nothing, chat is to carry with 
it all power, authority, and government; this father- 
hood, which is to deſign the perſon, and eſtabliſh the 


throne of monarchs, whom the people are to obey; 


may, according to fir Robert, come into any hands, any 
how, and ſo by his politics give to democracy royal au- 
thority, and make an uſurper a lawful prince. And if 
it will do all theſe fine feats, much good do our author 
and all his followers with their omipotent fatherhood, 
which can ſerve for nothing but to unſettle and deſtroy 
all the lawful governments in the world, and to eſtabliſh 
in their room e tyranny, and uſurpation. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Of herons and property conſt dered together as res: 
Lains of fovereignty. 


$ I N the foregoing chapters we have ſeen what 
3 13 1 Adam's monarchy was, in our author's opi- 
nion, and upon what titles he founded it. The foun- 
5 | dations 
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dations which he lays the chief ſtreſs on, as thoſe from. 
which he thinks he may beſt derive monarchical power 
to future princes, are two, viz. ** fatherhood and =o 
1 perty :** and therefore the way he propoſes to ©r 
* move the abſurdities and inconveniencies of the does 
* trine of natural freedom, is, to maintain the natural 
« and private dominion of Adam,” O. 222. Con- 
formable hereunto, he tells us, the“ grounds and prin- 
„ ciples of government neceſſarily depend upon the 
* original of property, O. 108. The ſubjection of chil- 
« dren to their parents is the fountain of all regal au- 
0 thority, p. 12. And all power on earth is either de- 
*« rived or uſurped from the fatherly power, there be- 
vc ing no other original to be found of any power what- 
os ſoever,” O. 158. I will not ſtand here to examine 
how it can be aid without a contradiction, that the 
* firſt grounds and principles of government neceſſa- 
ee rily depend upon the original of property,” and yet, 
«" that there is no other original of any power what- 
« ſqever but that of the father: it being hard to un- 
derſtand how there can be © no other original but fa- 
* therhood,”” and yet that the grounds and princi- 
„ 'ples of government depend upon the original of pro- 
* petty ;* property and fatherhood being as far diffe- 
rent as lord of a manor and father of children. Nor do 
T fee how they will either of them agree with what our 
author fays, O. 244, of God's ſentence againſt Eve, 
Gen. iii. 16, that it is the original grant of govern- 
« ment: ſo that if that were the original, govern- 
ment had not its original, by our author's own confeſ- 
fion, either from property or fatherhood ; and this text, 
which he brings as a proof of Adam's power over Eve, 
neceſſarily contradicts what he ſays of the fatherhood, 
that it is the ſole fountain of all power: for if Adam 
had any ſuch regal power over Eve as our author con- 
tends for, it muſt be by ſome other title than that of | 
begetting. 
FS. 74. But I leave him to reconcile theſe dic. 
tions, as well as many others, which may plentifully be 


found. in him by any one, who will but read him with 
| a little 
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a little attention; and ſhall come now to conſider, how 


theſe two originals of government, © Adam's natural 
«and private dominion, will conſiſt and ſerve to make 
out and eſtabliſh the titles of ſucceeding monarchs, who, 
as our author obliges them, muſt all derive their power 
from theſe fountains.. Let us then ſuppoſe Adam made, 
* by God's donation,””* lord and ſole proprietor of the 
whole earth, in as large and ample a manner as ſir Ro- 
bert could wiſh; let us ſuppoſe him alſo, © by right of 
« fatherhood,”* abſolute ruler over his children with an 
unlimited ſupremacy ; I aſk then, upon Adam's death, 
what becomes of both his natural and private domi- 
nion ? and I doubt not it will be anſwered, that they 
deſcended to his next heir, as our author tells us in ſe- 
veral places. But this way, it is plain, cannot poſſibly 
convey both his natural and private dominion to the 
ſame perſon : for ſhould we allow that all the property, 
all the eſtate of the father, ought to deſcend to the eldeſt 
ſon, (which will need ſome proof to eſtabliſh it) and ſo 
de has by that title all the Private dominion of the fa- 
ther, yet the father's natural dominion, the paternal 
power, cannot deſcend to him by inheritance: for it 
being a right that accrues to a man only by begetting, 
no man can have this natural dominion over any one he 
does not beget; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed, that a man 
can have a right to any thing, without doing that upon 
which that right is ſolely founded: for if a father by 
begetting, and no other title, has natural dominion over 
his children, he that does not beget them cannot have 
this natural dominion over them; and therefore be it · 
true or falſe, that our author ſays, O. 156. That“ every 
5 *© man that is born, by his very birth, becomes a ſub- 
*f ject to him that begets him,“ this neceſſarily follows, 
viz, That a man by his birth cannot become a ſubject 
to his brother, who did not beget him; unleſs it can be 
ſuppoſed that a man by the very ſame title can come to 


be under the © natural and abſolute dominion?” of two 


different men at once; or it be ſenſe to ſay, that a man 
by birth is under the-natural dominion of his father, 
only becauſe he begas him, and a man by birth — is 
5 under 
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under the natural dominion of his eldeſt brother, chough 


= did not beget him. 


$. 75. If then the private dominion of Adam, . e. his 
property in the creatures, deſcended at his death all en- 
- Tirely to his eldeſt ſon, his heir; (for, if it did not, there 
is preſently an end of all fir Robert's monarchy) and his 
natural dominion, the dominion a father has over his 
children by begetting them, belonged, immediately up- 
on Adam's deceaſe, equally to all his ſons who had chil- 
dren, by the ſame title their father had it, the ſove- 


reignty founded upon property, and the ſovereignty 


founded upon fatherhood, come to be divided; ſince 


Cain, as heir, had that of property alone ; Seth, and 
the other ſons, that of fatherhood equally with him. 
This is the beſt can be made of our author's doctrine, 
and of the two titles of ſovereignty he ſets up in Adam: 
one of them will either ſignify nothing; or, if they both 

muſt ſtand, they can ſerve only to confound the rights 
of princes, and diſorder government in his poſterity: 
for by building upon two titles to dominion, which can- 
Not deſcend together, and which he allows may be ſe- 
parated, (for he yields that Adam's children had their 
* diſtin& territories by right of private dominion,” 


O. 210, p. 40.) he makes it perpetually a doubt upon 


His. principles where the ſovereignty is, or to whom we 

owe our obedience ; fince fatherhood and property are 

diſtinct titles, and began preſently upon Adam's death 
ro be in diſtinct perſons. Ad which then was to give 
"_— to the other ? 

S8. 76. Let us take the account of it, as he himſelf 

gives it us. He tells us out of Grotius, that Adam's 


children by donation, aſſignation, or ſome kind of 


* ceſſion- before he was dead, had their diſtinct territo- 


«© ries by right of private dominion; Abel had his 
4 flocks, and paſtures for them: Cain had his fields for 


— 


corn, and the land of Nod, where he built him a 


city, O. 210. Here it is obvious to demand, which 
of theſe two after Adam's death was ſovereign? Cain, 
lays our author, p. 19. By what title? „As heir; for 
"ns yy to progenitors;-" who' were natural parents of 


a. 
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re their people, are not only lords of their own chil- 
« dren, but alſo of their brethren,” ſays our author, 
p. 19. What was Cain heir to? Not the entire poſſeſ- 
ſions, not all that which Adam had private dominion 
in; for our author allows that Abel, by a title derived 
from his father, had his diſtinct territory for paſture 


« by right of private dominion.”” What then Abel had 
by, private dominion, was exempt from Cain's domi- 


nion: for he could not have private dominion over that 
which was under the private dominion of another; and 
therefore his ſovereignty over his brother is gone with 
this private dominion, and fo there are preſently two ſo- 


vereigns, and his imaginary title of fatherhood is out of 
doors, and Cain is no prince over his brother: or elſe, 


if Cain retain his ſovereignty over Abel, notwithſtand- 
ing his private dominion, it will follow, that the“ firſt 
«© grounds and principles of government** have no- 
thing to do with property, whatever our author ſays to 
the contrary. It is true, Abel did not outlive his fa- 
ther Adam ; but that makes nothing to the argument, 

which will hold good againſt fir Robert in Abel's iſſue, 
or in Seth, or any of the poſterity of Adam, nat de- 
ſcended from Cain. 1 | | 

$. 77. The ſame inconvenience he runs into about 
the three ſons of Noah, who, as he ſays, p. 13, * had 
„* the whole world divided amongſt them by their fa- 
« ther.” I aſk then, in which of the three we ſhall 
find © the eſtabliſhment of regal .power”” after Noah's 
death? If in all three, as our author there ſeems to ſay, 


then it will follow, that regal power is founded in pro- 
perty of land, and follows private dominion, and not 
in paternal power, or natural dominion ; and ſo there 
is an end of paternal power as the fountain of regal au- 


thority, and the ſo much magnified fatherhood quite va- 
niſhes. If the regal power deſcended to Shem as eldeſt, 


and heir to his father, then Noah's diviſion of the 
world by lot to his ſons, or his ten years failing about 


* the Mediterranean to appoint each ſon his part,“ 
which our author tells of, p. 15, was labour loſt; his 
diviſion of the world to them, was to ill, or to no pur- 
poſe: for his grant to Cham and Japhet was little worth, 

* | | 1 


— 
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if Shem, notwithſtanding this grant, as ſoon as Noah 
was dead, was to be lord over them. Or, if this grant 
of private dominion to them, over their aſſigned terri- 
tories, were good, here were ſet up two diſtinct ſorts of 
power, not ſubordinate one to the other, with all thoſe 
inconveniencies which he muſters up againft the power 


* 


of the people, O. 158. which I ſhall ſer down in 


his own words, only changing property for people: 
% All power on earth is either derived or uſurped from 


e the fatherly power, there being no other original to 


e be found of any power whatſoever: for if there ſhould 
be granted two ſorts of power, without any ſubordi- 
nation of one to the other, they would be in perpe- 
, tual ſtrife which ſhould be ſupreme, for two ſupremes 
cannot agree: if the fatherly power be ſupreme, then 


t the power grounded on private dominion muſt be 


, ſubordinate, and depend on it; and if the power 
grounded on property be ſupreme, then the fatherly 
% power muſt ſubmit to it, and cannot be exerciſed 


4 


<< without the licence of the proprietors, which muſt 


quite deſtroy the frame and courſe of nature.“ This 
is his own arguing againſt two diſtinct independent pow 


ers, which I have ſet down in his own words, only put- 
ting power riſing from property, for power of the peo- 
ple; and when he has anſwered what he himſelf has 
urged here againſt two. diſtinct powers, we ſhall be bet- 
ter able to ſee how, with any tolerable ſenſe, he can de- 


rive all regal authority © from the natural and private 


* 


% dominion of Adam,” from fatherhood and property 
together, which are diſtinct titles, that do not always 


-meet in the ſame perſons; and it is plain, by his own 
confeſſion, preſently ſeparated as ſoon both as Adam's 


and Noah's death made way for ſucceſſion : though our 


author frequently in his writings jumbles them together, 
and omits not to make uſe of either, where he thinks it 


« 


- 
* 
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will ſound beſt to his purpoſe. But the abſurdities of 
this will more fully appear in the next chapter, where 
we ſhall examine the ways of conveyance of the ſove- 
nry of Adam to princes that were to reign after him. 
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Of the conveyance of Adam's ſovereign monarchical 
„„ Power. 1 


IR Robert, having not been very happy in 
5. 78. 8 any proof he brings for the re of 
Adam, is not much more fortunate in conveying it to 
future princes ; who, if his politics be true, muſt all 
derive their titles from that firſt monarch. The ways 
he has aſſigned, as they lie ſcattered up and down in his 
writings, I will ſet down in his own words: in his pre- | 
face he tells us, that Adam being monarch of the 
« whole world, none of his poſterity had any right to 
ce poſſeſs any thing, but by his grant or permiſſion, or 
te by ſucceſſion from him.” Here he makes two ways 
of conveyance of any thing Adam ſtood poſſeſſed of; 
and thoſe are grants, or ſucceſſion. Again he ſays, 
« All kings either are, or are to be reputed, the next 
*« heirs to thoſe . firſt progenitors, who were at firſt the 
* natural parents of the whole people,” p. 19:—. 
« There cannot be any multitude of men whatſoever, 
* but that in it, conſidered by itſelf, there is one man 
« amongſt them; that in nature hath a right to be the 
-« king of all the'reſt, as being the next heir to Adam,“ 
O. 253. Here in theſe places inheritance is the only 
way he allows of conveying monarchical power to 
princes. In other places he tells us, O. 155. All 
“ power on earth is either derived or uſurped from the 
« fatherly power,” O. 158. All kings that now are, 
or ever were, are or were either fathers of their peo- 
e ple, or heirs of ſuch fathers, or uſurpers of the right 
* of ſuch fathers,” O. 253. And here he makes in- 
heritance or uſurpation the only way whereby kings 
come by this original power: but yet he tells us, & this 
Obs IV. 1 | K 
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« fatherly empire, as it was of itſelf SOFT ww it 
« was al ienable by patent, and ſeizable by an uſurper,”” 
O. 190. So then here inheritance, grant, or uſurpation, 
will convey it. And laſt of all, which is moſt admi- 
rable, he tells us, p. 100. ** It ſkills not which way 
* kings come by their power, whether by election, do- 
* nation, ſucceſſion, or by any other means; for it is 
ces ſtill' che manner of the government by ſupreme pow- 
« er, that makes them properly kings, and not the 
&« means of obtaining their crowns.” Which I think 
is a full anſwer to all his whole hypotheſis and diſcourſe 
about Adam's royal authority, as the fountain from 
which all princes were to derive theirs: and he might 
have ſpared the trouble of ſpeaking ſo much as he does, 
up and down, of heirs and inheritance, if to make any 
one properly a king, needs no more but © governing 
_ © by fupreme power, and it matters not by what means 
| C he came by it. 
FL. 79. By this notable way, our author may make 
| Oliver as properly king, as any one elſe he could think 
of: and had he had the happineſs to live under Mafla- 
nicllo? s government, he could not by this his own rule 
have forborn to have done homage to him, with O 
& king live for ever, ſince the manner of his govern- 
ment by ſupreme power made him properly king, who 
was but the day before properly a fiſherman. And if 
don Quixote had taught his ſquire to govern with ſu- 
ne authority, our author no doubt could have made 
a moſt loyal ſubject in Sancho Pancha's iſland ; he muft 
needs have deforved ſome en an ſuch govern- 
ments, ſince J think he:is the firſt po itician, who, pre- 
tending to fettle government upon its true baſis, and to 
eſtabliſh the — of lawful princes, ever told the 
world, that he was properly a king, 'whoſe manner of 
; 270 4 overnment was by fupreme * by what means 
{ er he obtained it; which in plain Engliſh is to 
: ſay, that regal and ſupreme power i is — and txubhy 
his, who can by any means ſeize upon it: and if this 
be to * A vonder how he came to think 
Tay . 80, This 
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| $. 80. This is ſo ſtrange a doctrine, that the ſurprize 
of it hath made me paſs by, without their due reflection, 
the contradictions he runs into, by making ſometimes 
Inheritance alone, ſometimes only grant or inheritance, 
| ſometimes only inheritance or uſurpation, ſometimes 
all theſe three, and at laſt election, or any other means, 
added to them, the ways whereby Adam's royal autho- 
rity, that is, his right to ſupreme rule, could be: eon- 
veyed down to future kings and governors, ſo as to give 
them a title to the obedience and ſubjection of the peo- 
ple. But theſe contradictions lie ſo open, that the very 
reading of our author's own words will diſcover them 
to any ordinary underſtanding ; and though what I have 
quoted out of him (with abundance more of the ſame 
* ſtrain and coherence, which might be found in him) 
might well excuſe me from any farther trouble in this 
argument, yet having propoſed to myſelf, to examine 
the main parts of his doctrine, I ſhall a little more par- 
ticularly confider how inheritance, grant, uſurpation, 
or election, can any way make out government in 
the world upon his principles; or derive to any one a 
right of empire, from this regal authority of Adam, had 
it beenever ſo well proved, that he had been abſolute mo- 
+ narch, and lord of the whole world; ae 
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CHAPTER Ix, 


Of 1 mona rchy, ”Y inberitance . from Adam. 


| 6. 81. I "HOUGH it be ever ſo plain, that ER 
vi 1 ought to be government in the world, nay, 
ſhould all men be of our author's mind that divine ap- 
pointment had ordained it to be monarchical ; yet, ſince 
men cannot obey any thing, that cannot comniand and 
ideas of government in the fancy, though ever ſo per- 
fect, 9 ever rio right, cannot give laws, nor pre- 
42 ſcribe 


— 
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ſcribe rules to the actions of men; it would be of no 
. -behoof for the ſettling of order, and eſtabliſhment of 
government in its exerciſe and uſe amongſt men, unleſs 
there were a way alſo taught how to know the perſon, to 
whom it belonged to have this power, and exerciſe this 
dominion over others. Ir is in vain then to talk of ſub- 
jection and obedience without telling us whom we are 
to obey : for were I ever fo fully perſuaded that there 
ought to be magiſtracy and rule in the world; yet I am 
nevertheleſs at liberty ſtill, till it appears who is the 
perſon that hath right to my obedience ; ſince, if there 
be no marks to know him by, and diſtinguiſh him that 
hath right to rule from other men, it may be myſelf, as 
well as any other; and therefore, though ſubmiſſion to 
government be every one's duty, yet ſince that ſignifies 
nothing but ſubmitting to the direction and laws of ſuch 
men as have authority to command, 1t 1s not enough to 
make a man a ſubject, to convince him that there is re- 


9 gal power in the world; but there muſt be ways of de- 


ſigning, and knowing the perſon to whom this regal 
power of right belongs; and a man can never be obli- 
ged in conſcience to ſubmit to any power, unleſs he can 
be ſatisfied who is the perſon who has a right to exerciſe 
that power over him. If this were not ſo, there would 
be no diſtinction between pirates and lawful princes ; he 
that has force is without any more ado to be obeyed, and 
erowns and ſceptres would become the inheritance only 
of violence and rapine. Men too might as often and 
as innocently change their governors, as they do their 
phyſicians, if the perſon cannot be known who has a 
right to direct me, and whoſe preſcriptions I am bound 


to follow. To ſettle: therefore men's conſciences, un- 


der an obligation to obedience, it is neceſſary that they 
know not only that there is a power ſomewhere in the 
world, but the perſon who by right 1s veſted with this 
power over the m. V 
95. 82. How ſucceſsful our author has been in his at- 
tempts to ſet up a monarchical abſolute power in Adam, 
the reader may judge by what has been already ſaid; 
but were that abſolute monarchy as clear as our author 
would defire it, as I preſume it is the contrary, yet it 
LP : edu 
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could be of no uſe to the government of mankind 
_ in the world, unleſs he alſo make out theſe two 
things, 5 | 

Firſt, That this power of Adam was not to end with 
him, but was upon his deceaſe conveyed intire to ſome 
other perſon, and ſo on to poſterity. 

Secondly, That the princes and rulers now on earth 
are poſſeſſed of this power of Adam, by a right way of 
conveyance derived to them. | | 

$. 83. If the firſt of theſe fail, the power of Adam, 
were it ever ſo great, ever ſo certain, will ſignify no- 
thing to the preſent government and ſocieties in the 
world ; but we muſt ſeek out ſome other original of 
power for the government of polities than this of Adam, 

or elſe there will be none at all in the world. If the 
latter fail, it will deſtroy the authority of the preſent 
governors, and abſolve the people from ſubjection to 
them, ſince they, having no better claim than others to 
that power, which is alone the fountain of all authority, 
can have no title to rule over them. 5 

§. 84. Our author, having fancied an abſolute ſove- 
.reignty in Adam, mentions ſeveral ways of its convey- 
"ance to princes, that were to be his ſucceſſors; but that 
which he chiefly inſiſts on, is that of inheritance, which 
occurs ſo often in his ſeveral diſcourſes; and I having 
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in the foregoing chapter quoted ſeveral of theſe paſſages, al | 
J ſhall not need here again to repeat them. This ſove- * 
reignty he erects, as has been ſaid, upon a double foun- 10 
dation, vz. that of property, and that of fatherhood. 14 
One was the right he was ſuppoſed to have in all crea- a 1 
tures, a right to poſſeſs the earth with the beaſts, and 8) I 
ather inferior ranks of things in it, for his private uſe, 0 
excluſive of all other men. The other was the right he Bll 
was ſuppoſed to have to rule and govern men, all the reſt iſ 
of mankind, | 1 


$. 85. In both theſe rights, there being ſuppoſed an 
excluſion of all other men, it muſt be upon ſome rea- 
ſon, peculiar to Adam, that they muſt both be 
A | | oy 
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That of his property our author ſuppoſes to rife from . 
- God's immediate donation, Gen. i. 28. and that of fa- 
therhood from the act of begetting: now in all inheri- 


tance, if the heir ſucceed not to the reaſon upon which 


his father's right was founded, he cannot ſucceed to the 
right which followeth from it. For example, Adam had 


a right of property in the creatures upon the donation 


and grant of God Almighty, who was lord and pro- ; 


prietor of them all : let this be ſo as our author tells us, 
yet upon his death his heir can have no title to them, no 


Tuch right of property in them, unleſs the ſame reaſon, 


viz. God's donation, veſted a right in the heir too: for 


if Adam could have had no property in, nor uſe of the 5 
creatures, without this poſitive donation from God, and 


this donation were only perſonally to Adam, his heir 


could have no right by it; but upon his death it muſt 


revert to God, the lord and owner again; for poſitive 


grants give no title farther than the expreſs words con- 
vey it, and by which only it is held. And thus, if as 
our author himſelf contends, that donation, Gen. i. 28, 


were made only to Adam p erſonally, his heir could not 


ſucceed to his property in the creatures: and if it were 
a donation to any but Adam, let it be ſhown, that it was 
to his heir in our author's ſenſe, 7. e. to one of his chil- 


d ren, exclufive of all the reſt. 


$. 86. But not to follow our author too far out of the 
way, the plain of the caſe is this: God having made 


man, and planted in him, as in all other animals, a ſtrong 


defire of ſelf- preſervation, and furniſhed the world with 
things fit for food and raiment, and other neceſſaries of 
life, ſubſervient to his deſign, that man ſhould live and 


abide for ſome time upon the face of the earth, and not 
that ſo. curious and wonderful a piece of workmanſhip, 


by his own negligence, or want of neceſſaries, ſhould 


periſh again, preſently after a few moments continu- | 


ance; God, I fay, having made man and the world thus, 


ſpoke to him, (that is) directed him by his ſenſes and 
reaſon, as he did the inferior animals by their ſenfe and | 
inſtinct, which were ſerviceable for his ſubſiſtence, and 
given him as the means of his preſervation; and there- 


fore 
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fore I doubt not, but before theſe words were pro- 
nounced, Gen. i. 28, 29. (if they muſt be underſtoad 
literally to have been ſpoken) and without any ſuch 
verbal donation, man had a right to an uſe of the crea- 
tures, by the will and grant of God: for the defire, 
ſtrong defire of preſerving his life and being, having 


been planted in him as a principle of action by God 


himſelf, reaſon, © which was the voice of God in him,“ 


could not but teach him and aſſure him, that purſuing. 


that natural inclination he had to preſerve his being, he 
followed the will of his Maker, and therefore had a 
right to make uſe of thoſe creatures, which by his rea- 
fon or. ſenſes he could diſcover would be ſerviceable 
thereunto. And thus man's property in the creatures 
was founded upon the right he had to make uſe of thoſe 
things that were neceſſary or uſeful to his being. 

9.87 This being the reaſon and foundation of Adam's 
W be gave the ſame title, on the ſame ground, to 
all his children, not only after his death, but in his life- 
time: ſo that here was no privilege of his heir above 
his other children, which could exclude them from an 
equal right to the uſe of the inferior creatures, for the 
comfortable preſervation of their beings, which is all 
the property man hath in them; and fo Adam's ſove- 


reignty built on property, or, as our author calls it, 


private dominion, comes to nothing. Every man had 
a right to the ercatures, by the ſame title Adam had, 


viz. by the right every one had to take care of, and pro- 


vide for their ſubſiſtence : and thus men had a right in 
common, Adam's children in common with him. But 
if any one had begun, and made himſelf a property in 
any particular thing, (which how he, or any one elſe, 
could do, ſhall be ſhown in another place) that thing, 
that poſſeſſion, if he diſpoſed not otherwiſe of it by his 


poſitive grant, deſcended naturally to his children, and. 


they had a right to ſueceed to it, and poſſeſs it. 


$. 88. It might reaſonably be aſked here, how come 
children by this right of poſſeſſing, before any other, the 
properties of their parents upon their deceaſe? for it 


being perſonally the parents, when they die, without ac- 


tually transfer ring their right to another, why does 1 it not 
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return again to the common ſtock of mankind ? It will 
perhaps be anſwered, that common conſent hath diſ- 
poſed of it to their children. Common practice, we ſee 
Indeed, does ſo diſpoſe of it; but we cannot ſay, that 
It is the common conſent of mankind ; for that hath ne- 
ver been aſked, nor actually given; and if common tacit 


conſent hath eſtabliſned it, it would make but a poſi- 


tive, and not a natural right of children to inherit the 
goods of their parents: but where the practice is uni- 


verſal, it is reaſonable to think the cauſe is natural. The 
ground then I think to be this : The firſt and ſtrongeſt 


deſire God planted in men, and wrought into the very 


principles of their nature, being that of ſelf-preſerva- 


tion, that is the foundation of a right to the creatures 


for the particular ſupport and uſe of each individual 


perſon himſelf. But, next to this, God planted in men 


a ſtrong deſire alſo of propagating their kind, and con- 
tinuing themſelves in their poſterity ; and this gives 


children a title to ſhare in the property of their parents, 


and a right to inherit their poſſeſſions. Men are not pro- 


prietors of what they have, merely for themſelves ; their 
children have a title to part of it, and have their Kind 
of right joined with their parents in-the poſſeſſion, - 


which comes to be wholly theirs, when death, having 


put an end to their parents uſe of it, hath taken them 


from their poſſeſſions; and this we call inheritance : 
men being by a like obligation bound to preſerve what 
they have begotten, as to preſerve themſelves, their iſſue 
come to have a right in the goods they are poſſeſſed of. 
That children have ſuch a right, is plain from the laws 


of God; and that men are convinced that children have 
ſuch a right, is evident from the law of the land; 


both which laws require-parents to provide for their 

children. : | VV . 
'$. 89. For children being by the courſe of nature 

born weak, and unable to provide for themſelves, they 


have by the appointment of God himſelf, who hath thus 


ordered the courſe of nature, a right to be nouriſhed and. 
maintained by their parents; nay, a right not only to 
a bare ſubſiſtence, but to the conveniencies and com- 


forts of . life, as far as the conditions of their parents; | 
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can afford it. Hence it comes, that when their parents 
leave the world, and ſo the care due to their children 
ceaſes, the effects of it are to extend as far as poſſibly 
they can, and the proviſions they have made in their 
life-time are underſtood to be intended, as nature re- 
quires they ſhould, for their children, whom, after them- 
ſelves, they are bound to provide for: though the dy- 
ing parents, by expreſs words, declare nothing about 
them, nature appoints the deſcent of their property to 
their children, who thus come to have a title, and na- 
tural right of inheritance to their fathers goods, which 
the reſt of mankind cannot pretend to. 
$. 90. Were it not for this right of being nouriſhed 
and maintained by their parents, which God and nature 
has given to children, and obliged parents to as a duty, 
it would be reaſonable, that the father ſhould inherit 
the eſtate of his ſon, and be preferred in the inheritance 
before his grandchild : for to the grandfather there is 
due a long ſcore of care and expences laid out upon the 
breeding and education of his ſon, which one would 


think in juſtice ought to be paid. But that having been 1 
done in obedience to the ſame law, whereby he received 1 
nouriſhment and education from his own parents; this Wi 
ſcore of education, received from a man's father, is paid Fa) ji 
by taking care, and providing for his own children ; is- Il 
paid, I ſay, as much as is required of payment by al- Wl 
teration of property, unleſs preſent neceſſity of the pa- Wl 
rents require a return of goods for their neceſſary ſup- | | 

port and ſubſiſtence : for we are not now ſpeaking of 1 
that reverence, acknowledgment, reſpect and honour, + BH 
that is always due from children to their parents; but 1 


of poſſeſſions and commodities of life valuable by mo- 
ney. But though it be incumbent on parents to bring 
up and provide for their children, yet this debt to their 
children does not quite cancel the ſcore to their parents; 
but only is made by nature preferable to it: for the debt 
a man owes his father takes place, and gives the father- 
a right to inherit the ſon's goods, where, for want of 
iſſue, the right of iſſue doth not exclude that title; and 
therefore a man having a right to be maintained by his 
children, where he needs it, and to enjoy alſo the GW 
"SR ef forts 
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forts of We from them, when the neceſſary proviſion 
due to them and their children will afford it; if his ſon 
die without iſſue, the father has a right in nature to 


pofleſs his goods and inherit his eſtate, (whatever the 
- Municipal laws of fome countries may abſurdly direct 


etherwife ;) and fo. again his children and their iſſue 
from him; or, for want of ſuch, his father and his iſſue. 
Bur where no ſuch: are to be found, 7z. e. no kindred, 
there we ſee the poſſeſſions of a private man revert to 
the community, and fo in politic ſocieties come into the 
hands of the public magiſtrate; but in the ſtate of na- 
ture become again perfectly common, nobody having a 


tight to inherit them: nor can any one have a property 
in them, otherwife than in any other things common 


by nature; of which I ſhall ſpeak in its due place. 


F. 91. 1 have been the larger, in ſhowing upon what 


ground children have a right to ſucceed to the poſſeſſion 


of their fathers properties, not only becauſe by it, it 
will appear, that if Adam had a property (a titular, in- 


fignificant, uſeleſs property; for it could be no better, 
for he was bound to nouriſh and maintain his children 
and poſterity out of it) in the whole earth and its pro- 
duct; yet all his children coming to have, by the law 
of nature, and right of inheritance, a joint title, and a 


right of property in it after his death, it could convey | 


no right of ſovereignty to any one of his poſterity over 
the reſt; fince every one having a right of inheritance 


to his portion, they might enjoy their inherirance, or 
any part of it in common, or ſhare it, or ſome parts of 
it, by diviſion, as it beſt liked them. But no one could 
5 to. the whole inheritance, or any ſovereignty 


ſuppoſed to accompany it; ſince a right of inheritance 
gave ee ee reſt, as well as any one, à title to 


are in the goods of his father. Not only upon this 


the reaſon of children's inheriting the property of their 
fathers, but alſo becauſe it will give us farther light in 


the inheritance of rule and power, which in countries 
where their particular municipal laws give the whole 
poſſeſſion of land entirely to the firft-born, and deſcent 
of power has gone ſo to men by this cuſtom, pp mon 5 
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have been apt to be deceived into an opinion, that g 
there was a natural or divine right of primogeniture | 


to both eſtate and power; and that the inheritance 
of both rule over men, and property in things, ſprang 


from the ſame original, and were to deſcend by the ; 


ſame rules. 


$. 92. Property, whoſe original is from the right a 


man has to uſe any of the inferior creatures, for the 


ſubſiſtence and comfort of his life, is for the benefit and 
ſole advantage of the proprietor, ſo that he may even- 
deſtroy the thing, that he has property in by his uſe of 
it, where need requires: but government being for the 


preſervation of every man's right and property, by pre- 
ſerving him from the violence or injury of others, is for 
the good of the governed: for the magiſtrate's ſword 
being for a terrour to evil-doers, and by that terrour 


to enforce men to obſerve the poſitive laws of the ſo. 
ciety, made conformable to the laws of nature, for the 
public good, i. e. the good of every particular member 
of that ſociety, as far as by common rules it can be pro- 
vided for; the ſword is not given the magiſtrate for his 


own good alone. 
F. 93. Children, chemi, as has been towel: by 


the dependence they have on their parents for ſubfiſt- ; 


. ence, have a right of inheritance to their fathers pro- 


perty, as that which belongs to them for their proper 
good and behoof, and therefore are fitly termed goods, 
wherein the firſt-born has not a ſole or peculiar right | 


by any law of God and nature, the younger children 


having an equal title with him, founded on that right 


they all have to maintenance, ſupport, and comfort 
from their parents, and on nothing elſe. But govern- 


ment being for the benefit of the governed, and not the 


ſole advantage of the governors, (but only for _ 8 
with the reſt, as they make a part of that politic body 


each of whoſe parts and members are taken care of, and | 


directed in its peculiar functions for the good of the 


whole, by the laws of ſociety) cannot be inherited by 


the ſame title that children have to the goods of their 


father. The right a ſon has to be mainzained and pro- 


vided 
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vided with the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life out 
of his father's ſtock, gives him a right to ſucceed to his 
father's property for his own good ; but this can give 
him no right to ſucceed alſo to the rule which his father 
had over other men. All that a child has right to claim 
from his father is nouriſhment and education, and the 
things nature furniſhes for the ſupport of life : but he 
has no right to demand rule or dominion from him : he 
can ſubſiſt and receive from him the portion of good 
things and advantages of education naturally due to him, 
without empire and dominion. That (if his father 
hath any) was veſted in him, for the good and behoof 
. of others: and therefore the ſon cannot claim or inherit 
it by a title, which is founded ee on his own pri- 
vate good and advantage. 

F. 94. We muſt know how the firſt ruler, from whom 
any one claims, came by his authority, upon what ground 
any one has empire, what his title is to it, before we 
can know who has a right to ſucceed him in it, and in- 
herit it from him: if the agreement and conſent of men 

firſt gave a ſcepter into any one's hand, or put a crown 
on his head, that alſo muſt direct its deſcent and con- 
veyance; for the ſame authority, that made the firſt a 
awful ruler, muſt make the ſecond too, and fo give 
right of ſucceſſion : in this caſe inheritance, or primo- 
geniture, can in itſelf have no right, no pretence to it, 
any farther than that conſent, which eſtabliſned the form 
of the government, hath ſo ſettled the ſucceſſion. And 
thus we ſee the ſucceſſion of exowns, in ſeveral countries, 
Places it-on different heads, and he comes by right of 
ſucceſſion to be a prince in one place, who would be a 
ſubject in another. 

6 95. If God, by his poſitive grant and revealed de- 
| claration, firſt gave rule and dominion to any man, he 
that will claim by that title, muſt have the ſame poſi- 
tive grant of God for his ſucceſſion: for if that has not 
directed the courſe of its deſcent and conveyance down 
to others, nobody can ſucceed to this title of the firſt 
ruler. Children have no right of inheritance to this; 


au „ can lay no claim to it, unleſs Gd. 


che 
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the author of this conſtitution, hath ſo ordained it. 
Thus we ſee the pretenſions of Saul's family, who re- 


ceived his crown from the immediate appointment of 
God, ended with his reign; and David, by the ſame 
title that Saul reigned, vx. God's appointment, ſuc- 


ceeded in his throne, to the excluſion of Jonathan, and 
all pretenſions of paternal inheritance: and if Solomon 
had a right to ſucceed his father, it muſt be by ſome 
other title than that of primogeniture. A cadet, or 


ſiſter's ſon, muſt have the preference 1 in ſucceſſion, if he 
has the ſame title the firſt lawful prince had: and in do- 
minion that has its foundation only in the poſitive ap- 
pointment of God himſelf, Benjamin, . the youngeſt, 
muſt have the inheritance of the crown, if God ſo di- 
rect, as well as one of that tribe had the firſt 1 
ſeſſion. EY 


FS. 96. If paternal right, the act of begetting, give a 
man rule and dominion, inheritance or primogeniture 
can give no title; for he that cannot ſucceed to his fa- 


ther's title, which was begetting, cannot ſucceed to that 


power over his brethren, which his father had by pa- 
ternal right over them. But of this I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſay more in another place. This is plain in the 


mean time, that any government, whether ſuppoſed to 
be at firſt founded in paternal right, conſent of the peo- 


ple, or the poſitive appointment of God himſelf, which 


can ſuperſede either of the other, and ſo begin a new 
government upon a new foundation; I ſay, any govern- 
ment began upon either of theſe, can by right of ſuc- 


ceſſion come to thoſe only, who have the title of him 


they ſucceed to: power founded on contract can de- 


ſcend only to him who has right by that contract: power 
founded on begetting, he only can have that begets; 


and power founded on the poſitive grant or donation of 


God, he only can have by right of ſucceſſion to whom | 


that grant directs it. 
$. 97. From what I have ſaid, I think this is clear, 


that a right to the uſe of the creatures, being founded 


originally in the right a man has to ſubſiſt and enjoy the 
conveniencies of life; and the natural right children 


| have to inherit the goods of. their parents, being found- 


ed 
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cd in the right they have to the ſame ſubſiſtence and 
commodities of life, out of the ſtock of their parents, 
bo are therefore taught by natural love and tenderneſs 
to provide for them, as a part of themſelves; and all 
this being only for the good of the proprietor, or heir ; 
_ it can be no reaſon for children's inheriting of rule and 
dominion, which has another original and a different 
end. Nor can primogeniture have any pretence to 2 
right of ſolely inheriting either property or power, as 
we ſhall, in its due place, fee more fully. It is enough 
# have ſhowed here, that Adam's property or private 
dominion, could not convey any ſovereignty or rule to 
His heir, who not having a right to inherit all his fa- 
ther's poſſeſſions, could not thereby come to have any 
. fovercignty over his brethren : and therefore, if any ſo- 
vereignty on account of his property had been veſted in 
Adam, which in truth there was not, yet it would have 
; od with him. 
. 98. As Adam's ſovereignty, if, by virtue of being 
proprietor of the world, he had any authority over men, 
could not have been inherited by any of his children 
over the reſt, becauſe they had the ſame title to divide 
the inheritance, and every one had a right to a portion 
of his father s poſſeſſions: fo neither could Adam's ſove- 
reignty by right of fatherhood, if any ſuch be had, 
_ deſcend to any one of his children: for it being, in our 
author's account, a right acquired by begetting, to rule 
over thoſe he had begotten, it was not a power poſſib 


d0os be inherited, becauſe the right being conſequent to, 


and built on, an act perfectly perſonal, made that power 
ſo too, and — to be inherited: for paternal pow 
er, being a natural right riſing only from the relation of 
father and ſon, is as impoſſible to be 3 as the 
relation itſelf; and a man may retend as well to in- 
| Herit the conjugal power the hu » whoſe heir he is, 
had over his wife, as he can to inherit the paternal power 
of a father over his children: for the power of the huſ- 
band being founded on contract, and the power of the 
father on begetting, he may as well inherit the power 
obtained by the conjugal contract, which was only per- 
ſonal, as he ä power 2 by Ss Roald 
4 COU 
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could reach no farther than the perſon of the begetter, . 


unleſs begetting can be a title to power in him that docs 
not beget. _ 
6. 99. Which makes it a reaſonable quelfian to aſk, 
whether Adam, dying before Eve, his heir, (ſup 
Cain or Seth) ſhould have by right of inheriting 9 
fatherhood, ſovereign power over Eve his mother: for 
Adam's fatherhood being nothing but a right he had te 
govern his children, becauſe he begot them, he that in- 
herits Adam's fatherhood, inherits nothing, even in our 
author's ſenſe, but the right Adam had to govern his 
children, becauſe he begot them: ſo that the monarchy 
of the heir would not have taken in Eve; or if it did, 
it being nothing but the fatherhood of Adam deſcended 
by inheritance, the heir muſt have right to govern 
Eve, becauſe Adam begot her; for fatherhood is no- 
thing elſe. 


$. 100. Perhaps it will be Laid with our author, chat | 


a man can alien his power over his child; and what may 
be transferred by compact, may be poſſeſſed by inhe- 


ritance. I anſwer, a father cannot alien the power he 


has over his child: he may perhaps to ſome degrees for- 


feit it, but cannot transfer it; and if any other man ac- 
quire-it, it is not by the ſather's grant, but by ſome act 
of his own. For example, a father, unnaturally care - 
leſs of his child, ſells or gives him to another man; 
and he again expoſes him; a third man finding him, 
— bim up, cheriſhes, and provides for him as his 
: I think in this caſe, nobody will doubt, but that 

3 greateſt part of filial duty pi.” ſubjection was here 
- owing, and to be paid 10 this foſter- father; and if any 
thing could be demanded from the child by either of the 
other, it could be only due to his natural father, who 
perhaps might have forfeited his right to much of that 
netz comprehended in the command, Honour your 
parents, but could transfer none of it to another. 
He that purchaſed, and neglected the child, got by his 
purchaſe and grant of the father, no title to duty or 
honour from the child; but only he acquired it, who 
"ey his own authority, rene the office and care 
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of a father to the forlorn and periſhing infant, made 
himſelf,” by paternal care, a title to proportionable de- 
grees of paternal power. This will be more eaſily ad- 
mitted, upon conſideration of the nature of paternal - 

40% for which I refer my reader to the ſecond. 

ok. | | Era . 
F. ror. To return to the argument in hand; this is 
evident, That paternal power ariſing only from beget- 
ting, for in that our author places it alone, can neither 
de transferred nor inherited: and he that does not be- 
get, can no more have paternal power, which ariſes 
from thence, than he can have a right to any thing, who 
performs not the condition, to which only it is annex- 
ed. If one ſhouldaſk, by what law has a father power 
over his children? it will be anſwered, no doubt, by 
the law of nature, which gives ſuch a power over them, 
to him that begets them. If one ſhould aſk likewiſe, 
by what law does our author's heir come by a right to 
inherit? I think it would be anſwered, by the law of 
nature too: for I find not that our author brings one 
word of ſcripture to prove the right of ſuch an heir he 
Tpeaks of. Why then the law of nature gives fathers. 
paternal power over their children, becauſe they did be- 
get them: and the ſame law of nature gives the pater- 
nal power to the heir over his brethren, who did not 
beget them: whence it follows, that either the father 
has not his paternal power by begetting, or elſe that 
the heir has it not at all; for it is hard to underſtand _ 
how the law of nature, which is the law of reaſon, can 
give the paternal power to the father over his children, 


for the only reaſon of begetting ; and to the firſt-born _ 


over his brethren without this only reaſon, i. e. for no 
reaſon at all: and if the eldeſt, by the law of nature, 
can inherit this paternal power, without- the only rea- 
ſon that gives a title to it, ſo may the youngeſt as well 
as he, and a ſtranger as well as either; for where there 
1s no reaſon for any one, as there is not, but-for him that 
begets, all have an equal title. I am ſure our author 
offers no reaſon ; and when any body does, we ſhall ſee 
whether it will hold or no. N 

4 SHE hs $. 102. 


3 
* 
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; „§. 102. In the mean time it is as- good ſenſe to ſay, 
that by. the law. of nature a man has right to inherit the 


property of another, becauſe he is of kin to him, and 


law of nature, an utter ſtranger to his blood has right 


is known to be of his blood; and therefore, by the ſame 


to inherit his eſtate; as to ſay that, by the law of na- 
ture, he that begets them has paternal power over his 
children, and therefore, by the law of nature, the heir 


that begets ther not, has this paternal power over them: 


or ſuppoſing the law of the land gave abſolute power 


over their children, to ſuch only who nurſed them, and 


- 


fed their children themſelves, could any body pretend 
that this law gave any one, who did no ſuch thing, ab- 
ſolute power over thoſe who were not his children? 


$. 103. When therefore it can be ſhowed, that con- 


jugal power can belong to him that is not an huſband, 
it will alſo I believe be proved, that our author's pater- 


nal power, acquired by begetting, may be inherited by 
a ſon; and that a brother, as heir to his father's power, 


may have paternal power over his: brethren; and by the 
ſame rule conjugal power too: but till then, I think we 
may reſt ſatisfied, that the paternal power of Adam, this 
ſovereign authority of fatherhood, were there any ſuch, 
could not deſcend to, nor'be inherited by his next heir. 


Fatherly power, I eaſily grant our author, if it will do 


8 good, can never be loſt, becauſe it will be as 
long in the world as there are fathers: but none of them 
will have Adam's paternal power, or derive their's from 


him ; but every one will have his own, by the ſame title 


Adam had his, viz. by begetting, but not by inherit- 
ance or ſucceſſion, no more than hyſbands have their 
conjugal power by inheritance from Adam. And thus 
we ſee, as Adam had no ſuch property, no ſuch pater- 
nal power, as gave him ſovereign juriſdiction over man- 
kind; ſo likewiſe his ſovereignty built upon either of 
theſe titles, if he had any ſuch, could not have deſcend- 


ed to his heir, but muſt have ended with him. Adam 


therefore, as has been proved, being neither monarch, 
nor his imaginary monarchy hereditable, the power 
which is now in the world is not that which was. 

Vor. IV. U Adam's; 
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Adam's; fince all that Adam could have upon our au- 
thor's grounds, either of property or fatherhood, ne- 
ceſſarily died with him, and could not be conveyed to 
poſterity by inheritance. In the next place we will con- 
ſider, whether Adam had any ſuch heir to inherit his 
power as our author talks of. = 43 


Of the heir to Adam's monarchical power. 


98 © ** author tells us, O. 253, © That it is a 
124. *« truth undeniable, that there cannot be 
any multitude of men whatſoever, either great or 
ſmall, though gathered together from the ſeveral cor- 
ners and remoteſt regions of the world, but that in 
the ſame multitude, conſidered by itſelf, there is one 
man amongſt them that in nature hath a right to be 
| king of all the reſt, as being the next heir to Adam, 
* and all the other ſubjects to him: every man by na- 
ture is a king or a ſubject. And again, p. 20. © If 
Adam himſelf were ſtill living, and now ready to die, 
it is certain that there is one man, and but one in the 
world, who is next heir.” Let this multitude of men 
be, if our author pleaſes, all the princes upon the earth, 
there will then be, by our author's rule, one amongſt 
them, that in nature hath a right to be king of all 
«© the reſt, as being the right heir to Adam ;** an ex- 
cellent way to eſtabliſh the thrones of - princes, and ſet- 
tle the obedience of their ſubjects, by ſetting up an 
hundred, or perhaps a thouſand titles (if there be ſo 
many princes in the world) againſt any king now reign- 
ing, each as good, upon our author's grounds, as his 
who wears the crown. If this right of heir carry any 
-weight with it, if it be the ordinance of God, as our 
author ſeems to tell us, O. 244, muſt not all be ſubject 


66 
. 
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to it, from the higheſt to the loweſt ? Can thoſe who 
wear the name of princes, without having the right of 
being heirs to Adam, demand obedience from their ſub- 
jects by this title, and not be bound to pay it by the 
ſame law? Either governments in the world are not to 


be claimed, and held by this title of Adam's heir; and 
then the ſtarting of it is to no purpoſe, the being or not 


being Adam's heir ſignifies nothing as to the title of 
dominion: or if it really be, as our author ſays, the 
true title to government and ſovereignty; the firſt thi 

to be done, is to find out this true heir of Adam, ſeat 
him in his throne, and then all the kings and princes of 


the world ought to come and reſign up their crowns and 
ſceptres to him, as things that belong no more to them 


than to any of their ſubjects. 


$. 105; For either this right in nature, of Adam's 
heir, to be king over all the race of men, (for all toge- 


ther they make one multitude) is a right not neceſſary 
to the making of a lawful king, and ſo there may be 


lawful kings without it, and then kings titles and power 
depend not on it; or elſe all the kings in the world but 
one, are not lawful kings, and ſo have no right to obe- 
dience: either this title of heir to Adam is that where- 
by kings hold their crowns, and have a right to ſub- 
| jection from their ſubjects, and then one only can 
have it, and the reſt being ſubjects can require no obe- 


dience from other men, who are but their fellow- ſub- 


| jets; or elſe it is not the title whereby kings rule, and 
have a right to obedience from their ſubjects, and then 
kings are kings without it, and this dream of the natu- 
ral ſovereignty of Adam's heir is of no uſe to obedience 
and government: for if kings have a right to dominion 
and the obedience of their ſubjects, who are not, nor 
can poſſibly be heirs to Adam, what uſe is there of ſuch 
a title, when we are obliged to obey without it? If 
kings, who are not heirs to Adam, have no right to ſo- 
vereignty, we are all free, till our author, or any body 


for him, will ſhow us Adam's right heir. If there be 


but one heir of Adam, there can be but one lawful king 
in the world, and nobody in conſcience can be obliged 


to obedience till it be reſolved who that i IS ; or it may 
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be any one, who is not known to be of a. younger houſe, 
wo all others have equal titles. If there be more than 
dne heir of Adam, every one is his heir, and ſo every 
one has regal power: for if two ſons. can be heirs toge- 
ther, then all the ſons equally are heirs, and ſo all are 
"heirs, being all ſons, or ſons ſons of Adam. Betwixt 
theſe two, the right of heir cannot ſtand; for by it 
either but one only man, or all men are kings. Take 
which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of government 
and obedience; fince if all men are heirs, they can owe 
obedience to nobody ; if only one, nobody can be oblig- 
ed to pay obedĩence to him, till he oe e and * 
title made © out. | 


COATES 
4 ; Wibe hat 5 


: * 2 os, 1 HE great queſtion which in all ages ids 
1 diſturbed mankind, and brought on them 
the greateſt part of thoſe miſchiefs which have ruined 
cities, depopulated countries, and difordered the peace 
of the world, has been, not whether there be power in 
the world, nor whence it came, but who ſhould have it. 
The ſettling of this point being of no ſmaller moment 
than the ſecurity of princes, and the peace and welfare 
of their eſtates and kingdoms, a reformer of politics, 
one would think, ſhould lay this fure, and be very clear 
in it: for if this remain diſputable, all the reſt will be 
to very little purpoſe ; and the ſkill uſed in dreſſing up 
power with all the ſplendour and temptation abſoluteneſs 
"can add to it, without ſhowing who has a right to have 
it, will ſerve only to give a greater edge to man's na- 
tural ambition, which of itſelf is but too keen. What 
can this do but ſet men on the more eagerly to ſcram- 
ble, and ſo lay a ſure and laſting foundation of endleſs. 


. contention; and diſorder, * of that peace and tran-— 


| quillity, 
* - 
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quillity, which is the buſineſs of government, and the 
end of human ſociety ? 8 nn 

$. 107. This deſignation of the perſon our author is 


more than ordinary obliged to take care of, becauſe he, 


affirming that the aſſignment of civil power is by di- 

« vine mnſtitution,”* hath made the conveyance as well 
as the power itſelf ſacred : ſo that no conſideration, no 
act or art of man, can divert it from that perſon, to 
whom, by this divine right, it is aſſigned ; no neceſſity 
or contrivance can ſubſtitute another perſon in his room. 
For if the © aflignment of civil power be by divine in- 
cc ſtitution,*” and Adam's heir be he to whom it is thus 
aſſigned, as in the foregoing chapter our author tells us, 
it would be as much facrilege for any one to be king, 
who was not Adam's heir, as it would have been amongſt 
the jews, for any one to have been prieſt, who had not 


been of Aaron's poſterity : for not only the prieſthood 
« in general being by divine inftitution, but the aſſign- 


« ment of it** to the ſole line and poſterity of Aaron, 
made it impoſſible to be enjoyed or exerciſed by any one 
but thoſe perſons who were the offspring of Aaron: whoſe 
ſucceſſion therefore was carefully obſerved, and by that 
the perſons who had a right to the prieſthood certainly 
known. 8 8 . 
$. 108. Let us ſee then what care our author haz 
taken to make us know who is this heir, who by 
« divine inſtitution has a right to be king over all men.“ 
The firſt account of him we meet with is, p. 12, in 


theſe words: This ſubjection of children, being the 


«« fountain of all * authority, by the ordination of 
6 God himſelf; it follows, that civil power, not only 
« in general, is by divine inſtitution, but even the aſ- 


e ſignment of it, ſpecifically to the eldeſt parents. 


Matters of ſuch conſequence as this is, ſhould be in 
plain words, as little liable, as might be, to doubt or 
equi vocation; and I think, if language be capable of 


expreſſing any thing diſtinctly and clearly, that of kin- 


dred, and the ſeveral degrees of nearneſs of blood, 1s 
one. It were therefore to be wiſhed, that our author 
had uſed a little more intelligible expreſſions here, that 
we might have better 98 who it is, to whom the 


* 


aſſignment 
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aſſignment of civil power is made by divine inſtitution; 
or at leaſt would have told us what he meant by eldeſt 
parents: for I believe, if land had been aſſigned or 
granted to him, and the eldeſt parents of his family, 
he would have thought it had needed an interpreter ; 
and it would ſcarce have been known to whom next it 
| belonged. - | Fore We: 24 i 
F. 109. In propriety of ſpeech, (and certainly pro- 
priety of ſpeech is neceſſary in a diſcourſe of this na- 
ture) eldeſt parents. ſignifies either the eldeſt men and 
women that have had children, or thoſe who have longeſt 
had iſſue; and then our author's aſſertion will be, that 
thoſe fathers and mothers who have been longeſt in the 
world, or longeſt fruitful, have by divine inſtitution a 
right to civil power. If there be any abſurdity in this, 
our author muſt anſwer for it: and if his meaning be 
different from my explication, he is to be blamed, that 
he would not ſpeak it plainly. This I am ſure, parents 
cannot ſignify heirs male, nor eldeſt parents an infant. 
child : who yet may ſometimes be the true heir, if there 
can be but one. And we are hereby till as much at a 
loſs, who civil power belongs to, notwithſtanding this 
« aſſignment by divine inſtitution,” as if there had been 
no ſuch aſſignment at all, or our author had ſaid no- 
thing of it. This of eldeſt parents leaving us more in 
the dark, who by divine inſtitution has a right to civil 
power, than thoſe who never heard any thing at all of 
heir, or deſcent, of which our author is ſo full. And 
though the chief matter of his writing be to teach obe- 
dience to thoſe who have a right to it, which he tells 
us is conveyed by deſcent ; yet who thoſe are, to whom 
this right by deſcent belongs, he leaves, like the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone in politics, out of the reach of any one 
to difcover from his writings. 7 55 e 
FS. 110. This obſcurity cannot be imputed to want of 
language in ſo great a maſter of ſtyle as ſir Robert is, 
when he ns reſolved with himſelf what he would ſay: 
and therefore, I fear, finding how hard it would be 


d0 ſettle rules of deſcent by divine inſtitution, and how 


little it would be to his purpoſe, or conduce to the clear- 
ing and eſtabliſhing the titles of princes, if ſuch _ 
| £7! 4 | ay 
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of- Jeſcent were ſettled, he choſe rather to content him- 
ſelf with doubtful and general terms, which might make 
no ill ſound in men's ears who were willing to be pleaſed 
with them ; rather than offer any clear rules of deſcent 
of this fatherhood of Adam, by which men's conſci- 
ences might be ſatisfied ro whom it deſcended, and know 
the perſons who had a right to regal power, and with it 
to their obedience. _ 
$. 111. How elſe is it poſſible, that laying ſo much 
ſtreſs, as he does, upon deſcent, and Adam's heir, next 
heir, true heir, he ſhould never tell us what heir means, 
nor the way to know who the next or true heir is? 
This, I do not remember, he does any-where expreſly 
handle; but, where-it comes in his way, very warily 
and doubtfully touches; though it be ſo neceſſary, that 
without it all diſcourſes of government and obedience 
upon his principles, would be to no purpoſe, and fa- 


therly power, ever ſo well made out, will be of no uſe 


to any body. Hence he tells us, O. 244. That not 
e only the conſtitution of power in general, but the 
* limitation of it to one kind, 1. e. monarchy, and 
« the determination of it to the individual perſon and 


<< line of Adam, are all three ordinances of God; nei- 


«© ther Eve nor her children could either limit Adam's 
e power, or join others with him; and what was given 
c unto Adam was given in his perſon to his poſterity.” 

Here again our author informs us, that the divine ordi- 


nance hath limited the deſcent of Adam's monarchical 


power. To whom? © To Adam's line and poſterity,” 
ſays our author. A notable limiration, a limitation to 
all mankind : for if our author can find any one amongſt 
mankind that is not of the line and poſterity of Adam, 
he may perhaps tell him who this next heir-of Adam is: 
but for us, I deſpair how this limitation of Adam's em- 
pire to his line and poſterity will help us to find out one 
heir. This limitation indeed of our author, will ſave 
thoſe the labour, who would look for him amongſt the 
race of brutes, if any ſuch there were; but will very 
little contribute to the diſcovery of one next heir 
amongſt men, though it make a ſhort and eaſy deter- 
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' mination of the queſtion about the. deſcent of Adam's 


regal power, by telling us, that the line and poſterity 
of Adam is to have it, that is, in plain Engliſh; any one 
may have it, ſince there is no-perſon living that hath 
not the title of being of the line and poſterity of Adam; 
and while it keeps there, it keeps within our author's 
limitation by God's ordinance. - Indeed, p. 79, he tells 
us, that ſuch heirs are not only lords of their own. 
c children, but of their brethren ;** whereby, and by 
the words following, which we ſhall conſider anon, he 


ſeems to inſinuate, that the eldeſt ſon is heir; but he 


no where, that I know, fays ir in direct words, but by 


the inſtances of Cain and Jacob, that there follow, we 


may allow this to be ſo far his opinion concerning heirs, 
that where there are divers children, the eldeſt ſon has 


the right to be heir. That primogeniture cannot give 


any title to paternal power, we have already ſhowed. 
That a father may have a natural right to — kind of 
power over his children, is eafily granted; but that an 
elder brother has ſo over his brethren, remains to be 

proved: God or nature has not any where, that I know, - 
place fuch juriſdiction in the: firſt-born ; nor can rea- 
on find any ſuch natural ſuperiority amongſt brethren. 
The law of Moſes gave a double portion of the goods 
and poſſeſſions to the eldeſt; but we find not any where 
that naturally, or by God's inſtitution, ſuperiority or 


dominion belonged to him; and the inſtances there 


brought by our author are but ſlender proofs: of a right 
to civil power and dominion in the firſt- born, and 40 ra- 


ther ſhow the contrary. 


$. 112. His words are in the forecited | place: 8 And | 
„therefore we find God told Cain of his brother Abel, 
* his deſire ſhall be ſubje& unto thee, and thou ſhalt 


% rule over him. To which I anſwer, 


1, Theſe words of God to Cain, are by many inter- 


preters, with great reaſon, underſtood in a quite diffe. 


rent ſenſe than what our author uſes them in. 
2. Whatever was meant by them, it-cquld not be, that 
Cain, as elder, had a natural dominion over Abel; for 


ſo 
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fo perſonal to Cain: and whatever was ſignified by them, 
did depend on his carriage, and not follow his birth- 
right; and therefore could by no means be an eſtabliſh- 


ment of dominion in the firſt-born in general: for be- 
fore this Abel had his “ diſtin& territories by right of 


te private dominion,“ as our author himſelf cone 


O. 210. which he could not have had to the prejudice 


of the heir's title, “if by divine inſtitution“ Cain as 


heir were to inherit all his father's dominion. 

3. If this were intended by God as the charter of 
primogeniture, and the grant of dominion to the elder 
brothers in general as ſuch, by right of inheritance, we 
might expect it ſhould have included all his brethren; 
for we may well ſuppoſe, Adam, from whom the world 

vas to be peopled, had by this time, that theſe were 


grown up to be men, more ſons than theſe two: Where 


as Abel himfelf is not ſo much as named; and the 
words in the original can ſcarce, with any good con- 
we be applied to him. 
4. It is too much to build a donne of ſo mighty 
. eee upon ſo doubtful and obſcure a place of 
ſcripture, which may well, nay better, be underſtood in a 
quite di fferent ſenſe, and ſo can be but an ill proof, be- 
ing as doubtful as the thing to be proved by it ; eſpecially 
when there is nothing elſe in ſcripture or reaſon to be 
found, that favours or ſupports it. 
$. 113. It follows, p. 19. © Accordingly when Ja- 
* cob bought his brother's birth- right, Iſaac bleſſed him 
thus; Be lord over thy brethren, and ler the ſons of 
« thy mother bow before thee.” Another inſtance, I 
take it, brought by our author to evince dominion due 


o 


to birth-right, and an admirable one it is: for it muſt 


be no ordinary way of reaſoning in a man, that is plead- 
ing for the natural power of kings, and againſt all com- 
pact, to- bring for proof of it, an example, where his 
own account of it founds all the right upon compact, 
and ſettles empire in the younger brother, unleſs buy- 
ing and ſelling be no compact; for he tells us, “ when 
Jacob bought his birth- right. But paſſing by that, 
let us conſider the hiſtory” itſelf, with what uſe our au- 
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thor makes of it, and we ſhall find the following miſ 
takes about it. 
1. That our author reports this, as f Iſaac had given 
Jacob this bleſſing, immediately upon his purchaſin 
the birth-right; for he ſays, © when Jacob bought, Iſaac 
* bleſſed him; which is plainly otherwiſe in the ſcrip- 
ture: for it appears, there was a diſtance of time be- 
Tween, and if we will take the ſtory in the order it lies, 
it muſt be no ſmall diſtance ; all Iſaac's ſojourning in 
Gerar, and tranſactions with Abimelech, Gen. xxvi. 
coming between ; Rebecca being then beautiful, and 
conſequently young: but Iſaac, when he bleſſed Jacob, 
was old and decrepit: and Eſau alſo complains of Ja- 
cob, Gen, xxvii. 36. that two times he had ſupplanted: 
him; he took away my birth-right, ſays he, and be- 
e hold now he hath taken away my bleſſing;“ words, 
that I think ſignify * of time and difference of 
action. 
2. Another miſtake of our author s is, that he ſup- 
.poſes Iſaac gave Jacob the bleſſing, and bid him be 
- © lord over his brethren, becauſe he had the birth- 
right; for our author brings this example to prove, 
that he that has the birth-right, has thereby a right to 
t be lord over his brethren.” But it is alſo manifeſt 
by the text, that Iſaac had no conſideration of Jacob's 
having bought the birth- right; for when he bleſſed him, 
he conſidered him not as Jacob, but took him for Eſau. 
Nor did. Eſau underſtand any ſuch connexion between 
birth-right and the bleſſing ; for he ſays, © He hath ſup- 
* planted me theſe two times, he took away my birth- 
e right, and behold now he hath taken away my bleſ- 
« fing: whereas had the bleſſing, which was to be 
© lord over his brethren,“ belonged to the birth-right, 
Eſau could not have complained of this ſecond, as a 
cheat, Jacob having got nothing but what Eſau had 
| fold him, when he ſold him his birth-right ; ſo that it 
is plain, dominion, if theſe words ſignify it, was not 
underſtood to belong to the birth-right. 
. 114. And that in thoſe days of the "a A do- 
minion was not underſtood to be the right of the 1 
bud 
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but only a greater portion of oods, is plain from 
Gen. xxl. 10. for Sarah, taking Iſaac to be heir, ſays, 
<< cafl out this bendwewann and her ſon, for the ſon of 
e this bondwoman ſhall not be heir with my ſon :*” 
whereby could be meant nothing, but that.he ſhould not 
have a pretence to an equal ſhare of his father's eſtate 
after his death, but ſhould have his portion preſently, 


and be gone. Accordingly we read, Gen. xxv. 5, 6. 


4 That Abraham gave all that he had unto Iſaac, but 
e unto the ſons of the concubines which Abraham had, 
« Abraham gave gifts, and ſent them away from Iſaac 
© his ſon, while he yet lived.” That is, Abraham hav- 
Ing given portions to all his other ſons, and ſent them 
away, that which he had reſerved, being the greateſt 
part of his ſubſtance, Iſaac as heir poſſeſſed after his 
death: but by being heir, he had no right to be? lord 
« over his children; for if he had, why ſhould Sarah 
.endeavour to rob him of one of his ſubjects, or lefſen 
the number of his ſlaves, by deſiring to have Iſhmael 
ſent away ? 

$. 115. Thus, as under the law, the privile e of 
birth-right was nothing but a double portion: ſo we 
ſee that before Moſes, in the patriarchs time, from 
whence our author pretends to take his model, there 
was no knowledge, no thought, that birth-right gave 
rule or empire, paternal or kingly authority, to any one 
over his brethren. If this be not plain enough in the 
ſtory of Iſaac and Iſhmael, he that will look into 


1 Chron. v. 1. may there read theſe words: Reuben 


c was the firſt- born: but foraſmuch as he defiled his 
«« father's bed, his birth-right was given unto the ſons 
« of Joſeph, the ſon of Iſrael: and the genealogy is 
« not to be reckoned after the birth-right ; for Judah 
e prevailed above his brethren, and of him came the 
chief ruler ; but the birth-right was Joſeph's. What 
this birth. right was, Jacob bleſſing Joſeph, Gen. xlviii. 
22. telleth us in theſe words, © Moreover I have given 
* thee one portion above thy brethren, which I took 
ce out of the hand of the Amorite, with my ſword and 
„with, my bow.” Whereby it is not only plain that 
| 1 birth-right was nothing but a double portion, _ 
| tne 
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the text in Chronicles is expreſs againſt our author's 
doctrine, and ſhows that dominion was no part of the 
birth-right; for it tells us, that Joſeph had the birth- 
right, but Judah the dominion. One would think our 
author were very fond of the very name of birth-right, 
when he brings this inſtance of Jacob and Efau, to 
prove that dominion belongs to the heir over his 
brethren. FFV 


F. 116. x. Becauſe it will be but an ill example to 
prove, that dominion by God's ordination belonged to 
the e!defſt ſan, becauſe Jacob the youngeſt here had it, 
let him come by it how he would: for if it prove any 
ming, it can only prove, againſt our author, that the 
« affignment of dominion to the eldeſt is not by divine 
| *. inſtitution,“ which would then be unalterable : for 
if by the law of God, or nature, abſolute power and 
empire belongs to the eldeſt ſon and his heirs, ſo that 
they are ſupreme monarchs, and all the reſt of their 
brethren flaves, our author gives us reaſon to doubt 
whether the eldeſt ſon has a power to part with it, to 
the prejudice of his poſterity, fince he tells us, O. 158. 
uh That in grants and gifts that have their original from 
God or nature, no inferior power of man can limit, 
% or make any law of preſcription againſt them.“ 
FS. 117. 2. Becauſe this place, Gen. xxvii. 29. brought 
by our author, concerns not at all the dominion of one 
brother over the other, nor the ſubjection of Eſau to 
99 for it is plain in hiſtory, that Eſau was never 

ſubject to Jacob, but lived apart in mount Seir, where 
he founded a diſtinct people and government, and was 


himſelf prince over them, as much as Jacob was in his 


own family. The text, if conſidered, can never be un- 
derſtood of Efau himſelf, or the perſonal dominion of 
Jacob over him : for the words brethren and fons of thy 
mother, could not be uſed literally by Tfaac, who knew 
Jacob had only one brother; and theſe words are ſo far 
from being true in a literal fenſe, or eſtabliſhing any 
dominion in Jacob over Eſau, that i the ſtory we find 
the quite contrary, for Gen. xxxii. Jacob ſeveral times 
calls Efau lord, and himſelf his fervant; and Gen. xxxiii. 
e he bowed himſelf ſeven times to the ground to Eſau.“ 
P. e fl Whether 
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Whether Eſau then were a ſubject and vaſſal B as 
our author tells us, all ſubjects are ſlaves to Jacob), and 
Jacob his ſovereign prince by birth-right, I leave the 
reader to judge; and to believe, if he can, that theſe 
words of Iſaac, be. lord. over thy brethren, and let 
d thy mother's ſons bow down to thee,”* confirmed 

Jacob i in a ſovereignty. over Efau, upon the account. of 
the birth-right he had got from him. 

F. 118. He that reads the ſtory of Jacob and Eſau, 
will find there never was any juriſdiction, or authority, 
that either of them had. over the other, after their fa- 


ther's death: they lived with the friendſhip and equality 


of brethren, neither lord, neither ſlave to his brother; 


but independent of each other, were both heads of their 


diſtin& families, where they received no laws from one 
another, but lived feparately, and were the roots out of 
which, ſprang two diſtinct people under two diſtinct go- 
vernments. This bleſſing then of Iſaac, whereon. our 
author would build the 3 of the elder brother, 
ſignifies no more, but what Rebecca had been told from 
God, Gen. xxv. 23. Two nations are in thy womb, 
«© and two manner of people ſhall be ſeparated from thy 
« bowels; and the one people ſhall be ſtronger than the 
other people, and the elder ſhall ſerve the younger ; 
* and ſo Jacob bleſſed Judah,” Gen. xlix. and gave 
him the ſceptre and dominion; from whence aur au- 
thor might have argued as well, that juriſdiction and 
dominion belongs to the third oa over his brethren, as 
well as from this blefling of Iſaac, that. it belonged to 


Jacob: both theſe places contain only predictions of 


what ſhould long after happen to their poſterities, and 
not any declaration of the right of inheritance to do- 


minion in either. And thus we have our author's two 


great and only arguments to prove, that heirs are 
lords over their brethren.“ 


1. Becauſe God tells Cain, Gen. iv. that however fin 


might ſet upon him, he ought or might be maſter of 
it: for the moſt learned interpreters underſtood the 


words of ſin, and not of Abel, and give ſo ſtrong rea- 


ſons for it, that nothing can convincingly be inferred, 
n ſo. doubrful a text to our author's purpoſe. 
24 W Becauſe 
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2. Becauſe in this of Gen. xxvii. Iſaac foretels that 


the Iſraelites, the poſterity of Jacob, ſhould have do- 
minion over the Edomites, the poſterity of Eſau; there- 


fore, ſays our author, heirs are lords of their brethren”? 


J leave any one to judge of the concluſion. - FF + 
F. 119. And now we ſee our author has provided for 
the deſcending, and conveyance down of Adam's mo- 
narchical power, or paternal dominion, to poſterity, by 
the inheritance of his heir, ſucceeding to all his father's 
authority, and becoming upon 'his death as much lord 


as his father was, not only over his own children, but 


«© over his brethren, and all deſcended from his fa- 


ther, and fo in infinitum. But yet who this heir is, he 


does not once tell us; and all the light we have from 


him in this ſo fundamental a point, is only, that in his 
inſtance of Jacob, bY uſing the word birth-right, as that 
which paſſed from Eſau to Jacob, he leaves us to gueſs, 
that by heir, he means the eldeſt ſon; though I do not 
remember he any where mentions expreſsly the title of 
the firſt-born, but all along keeps himſelf under the 


ſhelter of the indefinite term heir. But taking it to be 


his meaning, that the eldeſt ſon is heir, (for if the eldeſt 


be not, there will be no pretence why the ſons ſhould 


not be all heirs alike) and ſo by right of primogeniture 


*has dominion over his brethren; this is but one ſtep 
towards the ſettlement of ſucceſſion, and the difficulties 


remain ſtill as much as ever, till he can ſhow us who is 


*meant by 7 heir, in all thoſe caſes, which may hap- 
pen where the preſent poſſeſſor hath no ſon. This he 
filently paſſes over, and perhaps wiſely too: for wh at 
can be wiſer, after one has affirmed, that * the perſon 


— * 


*« having that power, as well as the power and form of 


«© government, is the ordinance of God, and by divine in- 


ec ſtitution, vid. O. 254. Pp. 12. than to be careful, not 
to ſtart any queſtion concerning the perſon, the reſolu- 
tion whereof will certainly lead him into a confeſſion, 


that God and nature hath determined nothing about 
him? And if our author cannot ſhow who by right of 
nature, or a clear poſitive law of God, has the next right 


to inherit the dominion of this natural monarch he has 


* 


been at ſuch pains about, when he died without a ſon, 


he 
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he might have ſpared his pains in all the reſt; it being 
more neceſſary for the ſettling men's conſciences, and 
determining their ſubjection and allegiance, to ſhow 
them who, by original right, ſuperior and antecedent 
to the will, or any act of men, hath a title to this pa- 
ternal juriſdiction, than it is to ſhow that by nature 
there was ſuch a juriſdiction ; it being to no purpoſe for 


me to know there is ſuch a paternal power, which I 


ought, and am diſpoſed to obey, unleſs, where there are 
many pretenders, I alſo know the perſon that is right. 
fully inveſted and endowed with it. | — 

$. 120. For the main matter in queſtion being con- 
cerning the duty of my obedience, and the obligation 


of conſcience I am under to pay it to him that is of 


right my lord and ruler, I muſt know the perſon that 
this right of paternal power reſides in, and ſo impowers 
him to claim obedience from me. For let it be true 
what he ſays, p. 12. That civil power not only in 
« general is by divine inſtitution, but even the aſſign- 
c ment of it ſpecially to the eldeft parents; and 
O. 254. © That not only the power or right of govern- 
*« ment, but the form of the power of governing, and 
e the perſon having that power, are all the ordinance 
« of God;”” yet unleſs he ſhow us in all caſes who is 
this perſon, ordained by God; who is this eldeſt pa- 
rent: all his abſtract notions of monarchical power will 


ſignify juſt nothing, when they are to be reduced to 
practice, and men are conſcientiouſly to pay their obe- 
dience: for paternal juriſdiction being not the thing to 


be obeyed, becauſe it cannot command, but is only that 
which gives one man a right which another hath not, 


and if it come by inheritance, another man cannot have, 


to command and be obeyed; it is ridiculous' to ſay, I 
Pay obedience to the paternal power, when J obey him, 


to whom paternal power gives no right to my obedi- 
ence: for he can have no divine right to my obedience, 


who cannot ſhow his divine right to the power of ruling 


over me, as well as that by divine right there is ſuch a 


power in the world. | - 
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8.121. And hence not being able to make out any 
prince s title to government, as heir to Adam, which 
therefore i is of no uſe, and had been better let alone, he 
is fain to reſolve all into preſent. poſſeſſion, and makes 
civil obedĩence as due to an uſurper, as to a lawful king; 
and thereby the uſurper's title as good. His words are, 
O. 253. and they deſerve. to be remembered: If an 
e uſurper diſpoſſeſs the true heir, the ſubjects obedi- 
| 25 ence to the fatherly power muſt go along, and wait 

upon God's providence.? But I'ſhall leave his title 
of | - $656k to be examined in its due place, and deſire 
may. ſober reader to. conſider , what thanks princes owe 
Auch politics as this, which can ſuppoſe ee power, 
. 6; à right to government in the hands of a Cade, or 
a Cromwell; and ſo all obedience being due to pater- 
nal power, the obedience of ſubjects will be due to them, 
by the ſame right, and upon as good grounds, as it is 
to lawful princes; and yet this, as dangerous a doctrine 


- as it is, muſt neceſſarily follow from making all poli- 


vial power to be nothing elſe, but Adam's paternal 
ower by right and divine. inſtitution, deſcending from 
m without being able to ſhow to whom it ickended, 

or © is heir to it. TH 
F. 122. To ſettle. government in the world, and to 
lay obligations to obedience on any man's conſcience, it 
is as neceſſary (ſuppoſing with our author that all power 
be nothing but the being poſſeſſed of Adam's father- 
| hood) to ſatisfy him, who has a right to this power, 


cis fatherhood, when the poſſeſſor dies, without ſons 


to ſucceed immediately to it; as it was to tell him, that 
upon the death of the father, .the eldeſt ſon had a right 
ti it: for it is ſtill. to be remembered, that the great 
queſtion i is, (and that which our author would be thought 
- to. contend for, if he did not ſometimes forget it) what 
rſons havea right to be obeyed, and not whether there 
Þ a power in the world, which is to be called pater- 
nal, without knowing in whom it reſides : for ſo it be 
a power, i. e. right to govern, it matters not, whe- 
ther it be termed paternal or regal, natural or acquir- 
4 ; _ you call it ware fatherhood, or ſu- 
: preme 


oy HHH 48 
preme brotherhood, will be all one, provided we know 
„// ids 40, 
FS. 123. I go on then to aſk, whether in the inherit- 

Ing of this paternal power, this ſupreme fatherhood, 
the grandſon by a daughter hath a right before a ne- 
anc by a brother? Whether the grandſon by the eldeſt ' I 
on, being an infant, before the younger ſon, a man and _ „ 
able? Whether the daughter before the uncle? or any | 
other man, deſcended by a male line? Whether a grand- \ Fl 
ſon, by 4 younger daughter, before a grand-daughter 1 
by an elder daughter? Whether the elder ſon by a con- 1 
cubine, before a younger ſon by a wife? From whence |} 
alſo will ariſe many queſtions of legitimation, and what i} 
in nature is the difference betwixt a wife and a concu- I! 
bine? for as to the municipal or poſitive laws of men, ||} 
they can ſignify nothing here. It may farther be aſked, 1 
Whether the eldeſt ſon, being a fool, ſhall inherit this - WF 
paternal power, before the younger, a wiſe man? and | | 
what degfee of folly it muſt be that ſhall exclude him? 1 Þ 
and who ſhall be judge of it ? Whether the ſon of a fool, 
excluded for his folly, before the ſon of his wiſe brother 
who reigned ? Who has the paternal power whilſt the. 
widow-queen is with child by the deceaſed king, and 
nobody knows whether it will be a ſon or a daughter? 
Which ſhall be heir of the two male twins, who by the 
diſſection of the mother were laid open to the world? 
Whether a ſiſter by the half-blood, before a brother's 
daughter by the whole blood? _ . | 
F. 124. Theſe, and many more ſuch doubts, might 'Þ 
be propoſed about the titles of ſucceſſion, and rhe right 1 
of inheritance; and that not as idle ſpeculations, but | it 
ſuch as in hiſtory we ſhall find have concerned the in- =. 
heritance of crowns and kingdoms ; and if our's want ” 
them, we need not go farther for famous examples of it, 
than the other kingdom in this very iſland, which hav- 
ing been fully related by the ingenious and learned au- 
| thor of Patriarcha non Monarcha, I need ſay no more 
of. Till our author hath reſolved all the doubts that 
may ariſe about the next heir, and ſhowed that they are 
plainly determined by the law of nature, or the revealed — 
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law of God, all his ſuppoſitions of nn, ab⸗ 


ſolute, ſupreme, paternal power in Adam, and the de- 
ſcent of that power to his heirs, would not be of the 


leaſt uſe to eltabliſh the authority, or make out the ti- 
tle, of any one prince now on earth; but would rather 
unſettle and bring all into queſtion: for let our author 
tell us as long as he pleaſes, and let all men believe it 
too, that Adam had a paternal, and therehy a monar- 
chical power ; that this. (the only power in the world) 
deſcended to his heirs; and that there is no other power 
in the world but this : let this be all as clear demonſtra- 
tion, as it is manifeſt errour; yet if it be not paſt doubt, 

to whom this paternal power deſcends, and whoſe now 
it is, nobody can be under any obligation of obedience ; 8 
unleſs any one will fay,. that I am bound to pay obedi- 
ence to paternal, Dower. in a man who has no more a- 
ternal. power, than 1 myſelf; which is all one as to ſay, 
1 obey a man, becauſe he has a right to gov ern; and if 


be aſked, how. I know he has a right to goyern, 1 ſhould 


anſwer, it cannot be known, that he has any at all : for 
that cannot be the reaſon of my obedience, which. I. 
know not to be ſo; much lefs can that be a reaſon 
al my. obedience, which. nobody at all can know to 


12 And therefore all this ado ahout Adam's fa- 
u the greatneſs of its power, and the neceſſity 


4 its ſuppoſal, helps nothing to eſtabliſh the power of 
thoſe that govern, ' or to, determine the obedience of 


ſubjects who are to.obey, if they cannot tell. whom they 
are to obey, or it cannot be known who are to govern, 
and who. to obey. In the ſtate the world is now, it is 

irrecoverably ignorant, who is Adam's heir. This fa-. 
therhood, this monarchical - power of Adam, deſcend-. 
ing to his heirs, would be of no more uſe to the 0 
vernment of mankind, than it would be to the quieting 
of men's conſciences, or ſecuring their healths, if our 


author had aſſured them, that Adam had a power to for- 


ive ſins, or cure diſeaſes, which by divine inſtitution 
eſcended to his heir, whilſt this heir is impoſſible to be 


3 known, And ſhould not he do as rationally, who upon, 
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this aſſurance: of our author, went and confeſſed his ſins, 
and expected a good abſolution; or took phyſic with 
expectation of health, from any one who had taken on 
himſelf the name of prieſt or Ryans or. thruſt him- 
ſelf into thoſe employ ments, ſaying, I acquieſce in the 
abſolving power deſcending from Adam, or I ſhall. be 
cured by the medicinal power deſcending, from Adam. 
as he who ſays, I ſubmit to and obey the paternal power 
deſcending from Adam, when, it is confeſſed all theſe 
powers deſcend, only to. his lingle heir, and that heir i ip 
unknown? 


$: 126. It is true, the civil a ere i l to 


determine ſome of theſe caſes concerning the ſucceſſion 


of princes; 3 but by our author's principles they have | 


meddled in a matter that belongs not to. them: for if 


all political power be derived only from Adam, and be 
to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive heirs, by the ordinance 1 


of God and divine inſtitution, this is a right antecedent 


and paramount to all government; and therefore the 


poſitive laws of men cannot determine that, which is 
itſelf the foundation of all law and government, and is 
to receive its rule only from the law of God and nature. 
And that being ſilent in the caſe, I am apt to think there 
is no ſuch right to be conveyed this way: I am ſure it 


would be to no purpoſe if there were, and men would 


be more at a loſs concerning government, and obedience 
to governors, than if there were no ſuch right; ſince by 
poſitive laws and compact, which divine inſtitution (if 
there be any) ſhuts out, all theſe endleſs inextricable 


doubts can be ſafely provided againſt : but it can never 


be underſtood, how a divine natural right, and that of 
ſuch moment as is. all order and peace in the world, 
ſhould be conveyed down to poſterity, without any plain 
natural or divine rule concerning it. And there would 
be an end of all civil government; if the aſſignment of 
civil power were by divine inſtitution to the heir, and 
yet by that divine inſtitution the perſon of the heir 
could not be known. This paternal regal power * 
ing by divine right only his, it leaves no room for hu- 
man prudence, or conſent, to place it any where elſe; 


tor if anly es man hath * divine right to the ene, 
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of mankind, nobody can claim that obedience, but he 
that can ſhiow that right; nor can men's conſciences by 
any other pretence be obliged to it. And thus this 0E 
Hire cuts up all government by the roots. 

F. 127. Thus we ſee how our author, laying it for a 
Fine foundation, that the very perſon that is to rule, is 
the ordinance of God, and by divine inſtitution ; tells 
us at large, only that this perſon is the heir, but who 
this heir is, he leaves us to gueſs; and fo this divine 
Inftitution, which aſſigns it to a perſon whom we have 
no rule to know, is juſt as good as an aſſignment to no- 
body at all. But whatever our author does, divine in- 
ſtitution makes no ſuch ridiculous aſſignments: nor can 
God be ſuppoſed to make it a ſacred law, that one cer- 
tain perſon ſhould have a right to ſomething, and yet 
not give rules to mark out, and know that perſon by; 
or give an heir a divine right to power, and yet not point 
out who that heir is. It is rather to be thought, that an 
heir had no ſuch right by divine inſtitution, than that 
' God'ſhould give ſuch a right to the heir, but yet leave 
It doubtful and undeterminable who ſuch heir 1s. 

$. 128. If God had given the land of Canaan to 
Abraham, and in general terms to ſomebody after him, 
without naming his ſeed, whereby it might be known 
who that ſomebody was; it would have 5 
and uſeful an aſſignment, to determine the right to the 
land of Canaan, as it would be the determining the right 
of crowns, to give empire to Adam arid his fucceſſive 
heirs after him, without telling who his heir is: for the 
word heir, without a.rule to know who it is, ſignifies 
no more than ſomebody, I know not whom. God d mak- 
ing it a divine inſtitution, 'that men ſhould not marry 
thoſe who were of near kin, thinks it not enough to 
fay, „none of you ſhall approach to any that is near of 
« kin to him, to uncover their nakedneſs; but more- 
over, gives rules to khow who are thoſe near of kin, for- 
-bidden by divine inſtitution; or elſe that law would have 
been of no uſe ; it being to no purpoſe to lay reſtraint 
or give privileges to men, in ſuch general terms, as the 
particular perſon concerned cannot be known by. But 
: Lou not * any where Tad, the next heir ſhall in- 
| berit 


cen as good 
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herit all his father's eſtate or dominion, we are not to 


wonder, that he hath no where appointed who that heir 
ſhould be; for never having intended any ſuch thing, 
never deſigned any heir in that ſenſe, we cannot expect 
he ſhould any where nominate, or appoint any perſon 
10 it, as we might, had it been otherwiſe. And there- 
ore in ſcripture, though the word heir occur, yet there 
is no ſuch thing as heir in our author's ſenſe, one that 
was by right of nature to inherit all that his father had, 
excluſive of his brethren. Hence Sarah ſuppoſes, that 
if Iſhmael ſtaid in the houſe to ſnhare in Abraham's eſ- 
tate after his death, this ſon of a bond-woman might 
be heir with Iſaac; and therefore, ſays ſhe, “ caſt out 
* this bond-woman and her ſon, for the ſon: of this. 
e bond-woman ſhall not be heir with my ſonz””. but 
this cannot excuſe our author, who telling us there is, 
in every number of men, one who is right and next heir 
to Adam, ought to have told us what the laws of de- 


ſcent are: but he having been ſo ſparing to inſtruct us 


by rules, how to know who is heir let us ſee in the 
next place, what his hiſtory out of ſcripture, on which 
he pretends wholly to build his government, gives us in 
this neceſſary and fundamental point. | 


_ * 


F. 129. Our author, to make good the title: gt. has 0 
book, p. 13, begins his hiſtory of the deſcent of Adam's 


regal power, p. 13, in theſe words: This lordſhip 
«© which Adam by command had over the whole world, 


c and by right deſcending from him, the patriarchs did 


«« enjoy, was a large, &c. How does he prove that 
the patriarchs by deſcent did enjoy it? for dominion. 
6 of life and death, ſays he, we find, Judah the father 
pronounced ſentence of death againſt Thamar his 


% daughter-in-law for playing the harlot, p. 13. How: 
does this prove that Judah had abſolute and ſovereign 
authority? „he pronounced ſentence of death. The 


pronouncing of ſentence of death is not a certain mark 
of ſovereignty, but uſually the office of inferiour magiſ- 
trates. The power of making laws of life and death is 
indeed a mark of ſovereignty, but pronouncing the ſen- 
tence according to thoſe laws, may be done by others, 


and therefore this will but ill prove that he had ſove 
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reign” authorfty: as if one ſhould ſay, judge Jefferies 
a6tinced ſentence of death in the late times. there - 
fare judge Jefferies had ſovereign authority. But it will 


be ſaid, Suu did it not by commiſſion from another, 


and therefore did it in his own right. Who knows whe- 
ther he Had any Tight at all? heat of paſſion might carry 
Him to do that which he had no authority to do, © Ju- 

<Gah had dominion of liſe and death: how does that 


appear? He'exerciſed it, he pronounced ſentence of 


death apainft Thamar:“ our author thinks it is very 
good pro \ that becauſe he did it, therefore he had a 
right to do it: he lay with her allo; by the ſame Way 
cf proof, he had a riglit to do that too. If the conſe- 
2 be good from doing, to a right of doing, Ab- 
alom tob may be'reckoned* among {tour authors ſove- 
reigns, ſor he pronounced ch a ſentence of death 
apainft his brorter Amnon, and much upon a like oc- 
d had it executed too, if chat b e ſuffeient to 
ömmion of life and death. 
But allowing this all to be clear ee of | 
Wysteign power, Who was it that had this © lordſhip 
iy LY. deſeending to him from Adar, as large and. 
tc ample as the abſoluteft dominion of any monarch ?** 
Jodah, fays our author, Judah a younger ſon of Jacob, 
is father andelder brethren living; ſo that if our au- 
thor's on Proof be to be taken, a younger brother 
may, in che life of his father and Ader brothers, “ by 
bifiglt of deſcent, enjoy Adam's monarchical power; 
and if one fo qualified may be a monarch by deſcent, 
why way not every man? if Judah, his father and elder 
brother living, were one of Adam's heirs,” I know not 
whb can be excluded from this 1nheritance ; all men by 
inheritance may be monarchs as well as Judah. ö 
. 130. © Touching war, we ſee that Abraham com- 
t manded an army of 318 ſoldiers of his own family, 
and Eſau met his brother Jacob with 400 men at 


« . arms : for matter of FR, Abraham made a league 
r with Abimelech; &c, Is it not poſſible for 


| à man to have 318 men in bis family without being heir 


to Adam? A planter in the Weſt-Indies has more, and 
might, if he dat ( ve: ah 27 e them 10 
ane 


e e,, 


and Teall them out agalniſt the Indians, to ſeek repara- 


"tion upon any injury received from them; and all this 
2 without the © abſolute dominion of a monarch, deſcend- 
ing to him from Adam.” Would it not be an ad- 


 mirable argument to prove, that all power by God's | 


Inſtitution deſcended, from Adam by inheritance, and 
"that the very per fon and power of this planter were the 
ordinance of 60d, Veczule he had power in his family 
over fervants born in his houſe, and bought with his 
money ? For this was juſt Abraham's caſe; thoſe who 
were rich in the patriarch's days, as in the Weſt-Indies 
now, bought men and maid ſervants, and by their in- 
cxeaſe, as well as purchaſing of new; came to have large 


x 


and numerous families, which though they made uſe of 


in war or peace, can it be Nes the power they had 
oper them was an inheritance deſcended from Adam, 
"When it was the purchaſe of their money? A man's bid 
ing in an expedition againſt an enemy, ki horſe bought 
in a fair, would be as good a proof that the owner 
* enjoyed the lordſhip which Aim by command had 
e over the whole world, by right deſcending to him,“ 


as Abraham's leading out the Tervants of his family is, 


that the patriarchs enjoyed this lordſhip by deſcent from 
Adam: fince the title to the power the maſter had in 
both caſes, whether over ſlaves or horſes, was only from 
his purchaſe ; and the getting a dominion over any thing 


by bargain and money, is a new way of proving one had 


it by deſcent and inheritance, _ "4 AS 1 5 

F. 131. But making war and peace are marks of 
cc ſovereignty.' Let it be fo in politic ſocieties: . ma 

not theretdre a man in the Weſt-Indies, who hath 
with him ſons of his own, friends, or companions, ſol- 
diers under pay, or ſlaves bought with money, or per- 
haps a band made up of all theſe, make war and peace, 
If there ſhould be occaſion, and ** ratify the articles too 
with an oath,” without being à ſovereign, an abſo- 


lute king over thoſe who went with him? He that fays 


he cannof, muſt then allow-many maſters of ſhips, many 
private planters, to be abſolute monarchs, for as much 
as this they have done. War and peace cannot be made 
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monwealths, though they make war and pe | 
end of your ar- 


monwealths © by deſcent enjoying Adam's lordſhip”: 
are monarchies; and that indeed would be a new 
way of making ail the governments in the world 
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F. 134. To 525 our author the honour of this new 
invention, for J confeſs it is not I have firſt found it out 
by tracing his principles, and ſo charged it on him, it 
is fit my readers know that (as abſurd as it may ſeem) 
he teaches it himſelf, p. 23, where he ingenuouſly ſays, 
In all kingdoms, and commonwealths in the world, 
e whether the prince be the ſupreme father of the peo- 
S ple, or but t e true heir to ſuch a father, or come to 
« the crown by uſurpation or election, or whether ſome 
e few or a multitude govern, the commonwealth ;. yet 
Ko Rill the authority, that is in any one, or in many, or 
« in all theſe, is the only right and natural authority of 
« a ſupreme father; which right of . he 
often tells us, is “ regal and royal authority ;** as par- 
ticularly, p. 12, the page immediately preceding this in- 
ſtance of Abraham. This regal authority, he ſays, thoſe 
that, govern commonyealths have; and if - it be true, 
that regal and royal authority be in thoſe that govern 
gommonwealths, it is as true that commonwealths are 
goyerned by kings; for if regal authority be in him that 
governs, he that governs muſt needs be a king, and ſo 
all commonwealths are nothing but downright mo- 
narchies ; ; and then, what need any more ado about the 
matter? The governments of the world are as they 
ſhould be, there is nothing but monarchy in it. This, 
without doubt, was the ſureſt way our author could have | 
found, to turn all other ern but monarchical, 
out of the world. . 
F. 135. But all 7.0 ſcarce. proves Fei to have 
been a king as heir to Adam. If by inheritance he had 
been king, Lot, who was of the ſame family, muſt 
needs have been his ſubject by that title, before the ſer- 
vants in his family; but we 10 e they lived as friends and 
equals, and when their herdſmen could not agree, there 
was no pretence of juriſdiction or ſuperiority between 
them, but they parted by conſent, Gen. xiii. hence he 
s called, both by Abraham and by the text, Abraham's 
1 7 the name of friendſhip and equality, and not 
f juriſdiction and authority, though he were really but 
fs nephew, And if our author knows that Abraham 


Was 


2 
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was Adam's heir, and a king, it was mote, it Teems, 
than Abraham himſelf knew, ot his ſtryant whom ke 
Fent a wobing for his fon; for when he fets out the ad- 
- wantages of the match, Gen. xxiv. 35. thereby to pre- 
'vail with the young woman and her friends, he lays, 
em Abrahatt's Tervitit, arc the Yord Rach bleſſed 
my maſter greatly, and he is become great; and he 
„ hath'given him flocks and herds, and filver and gold, 


e and men-ſervatits'and 'maid-ſervants, and camels and 
* \aflts; and Sarah, my maſter's wife, bare a fon to my 
_* maſter when ſhe was old, and unto him hath he given 
* all he hath.” Can one think that a diſcreet fervant, 
that was thus particular to fet out his maſter's greatneſs, 
would have otnitred the crown Tfaac was to have, if he 
tad Khon of any ſuch? Can it be imagined be fhould 
have neglected to have told them ba fe af octcafion'as 
this, that Abraham was a King, à 'name well Khown 
that time, for he had nine of them his neighbours; if 
de or his maſter op 1 any ſuch thing, the Hke 
Het went *of ant in ret, ro kek lh ank fox 
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Aa bates drag 7 
. 136. But this'diſeoyery it feet was reſerved for 
dur author” to make two or 3000 years after, and let 
Fi joy the ret of it ; only" he foul have taken 
cute that ſome of Adam's fand Thdnld have deſcended 
. To this his heir, as well as all Adayi's lordſhip : for 
- thovgh this lordſhip which Abraham, (if we may be- 
lieve our author) as well as the other,patriarchs, “ by 
* right deſcending to him, did enjoy, "was as large and 
+ ample as the abſolnteſt dominion of any monarch 
+ which hath been fince the creatioh 7” yet his" eſtate, 
bis rerritories, his dominions; were very narrow and 
{eanty ; for he had not the poſſeſſion of à foot of land, 
rin he bought a field and a cave of the Tons of Heth to 
S. 137. The inſtance of Eſau joined with this of Abra- 


— 


ham, to prove that the '* lordſhip which Adam had 
% bver the whole world, by right deſcending from him, 
«the patriarchs did enjoy,” is yet more pleaſant than 
the former. Eſau met his brother Jacob with 40 

| SR. 19 = men 
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men at arms; he therefore was a King by right of 
heir to Adam. Four hundred armed men then, how- 
ever got together, are enough to prove him that leads _ 
them to be a king, and Adam's heir. There have been {| 
tories in Ireland, (whatever there are in other countries) | 
who would have thanked our author for ſo honourable 
an opinion of them, eſpecially if there had been nobody 
near with a better title of 500 armed men, to queſtion 
their royal authority of 400. It is a ſhame for men to 
trifle ſo, to ſay no worſe of it, in ſo ſerious an argug—- 
ment. Here Efau is brought as a proof that Adam's 
lordſnip, Adam's abſolute dominion, as large as that _ 
e of any monarch, deſcended by right to the patri- 
- « archs,” and in this very chap. p. 19, Jacob is brought { 
as an inftance of, one, that by © birth-right was lord 2 
over his brethren.” So we have here two brothers [ 
abſolute monarchs by the fame title, and at'the ſame | 
time heirs to Adam; the eldeſt, heir to Adam, becauſe | 
. he met this brother with, 200 men; and the youngeſt, 7 
heir to Adam by birth-right : © Eſau enjoyed the lord- — 
* ſhip which Adam had over the whole world by right j 
*- deſcending to him, in as large and ample manner as | 
the abſoluteſt dominion of any monarch ; and at the | 
% fame time, Jacob lord over him, by the right heirs | 
ce Have to be lords over their brethren.” Ritum'tene- | 
atis? I never, I confeſs, met with any man of parts 1 
jo dextrous as fir Robert at this way of arguing: but it "i 
was his misfortune to light upon an hypotheſis "that = 
could not be accommodated” to the nature of things, * 
and human affairs; his principles could not be made to 3 
agree with that conſtitution and order which God had 
ſettled in the world, and therefore muſt needs often claſh 


with common ſenſe and experience. e e 
F. 138. In the next fection, he tells us, This pa- 
« triarchal power continued not only till the flood, 
© but after it, as the name patriarch doth in part 
te prove. The word patriarch doth more than in part 

rove, that patriarchal power continued in the world as 
2 as there were patriarchs; for it is neceſſary that 
patriarchal power ſhould be whilſt there are patriarchs, 
85 it is neceſſary there ſnould be paternal or conjugal 
N 3 power 


— 
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72 whilſt there are fathers or huſbands; but this is 


inſinuate i is the thing in queſtion to be proved, 


Plating with names. That which he would. falla- 
cCiou 


VIZ. We the é“ lordſhip which Adam had over the 


« world,. the ſuppoſed abſolute univerſal dominion of 


Adam by NIE defcending from him, the patriarchs 


« did enjoy. If he affirms ſuch an abſolute monarchy 
continued to the flood, in the world, 80 be glad to 
know. what records he has it from; for I CET can- 


not find a word of it in my bible: 8 if by 1 


power he means any thing elſe, it is nothing to the mat- 


ter in hand. And how the name patriarch in ſome part 
proves, that thoſe who are called by that name, had 


abſolute monarchical power, I confeſs I do not ſee, and 
therefore I think needs no anſwer till the argumente from 
it be made out a little clearer.. 

. 139. The three ſons of Noah had the world, ſays 


4 our 8 divided amongſt them by their father, 
| « for of them, was the whole world. over ripread,” fr p. 14. 


The world might be overſpread by the o spring of No- 
ah's ſons, though he never divided the world amongſt 
them; for the earth might be repleniſhed without be- 


ing divided: ſo that all our author's argument here 
proves no ſuch diviſion, However, I allow it to him, 
and then aſk, the world being divided amongſt them, 


WHICH: of the three was Adam's heir? If Adam's lord- 
„Adam's monarchy, by. f ht deſcended only to the 


eldelt, then the other two could be but his ſubjects, his 


flaves: if by right it deſcended to all three Pi by 


the fame right it will deſcend to all mank1 nd; and then 
it will be impaſſible what he ſays, p. 1 , that * heirs. 
of their brethren,” ſhould be true; but all 
brothers, and conſequently all men, will be equal and 
independent, all heirs to Adam's monarchy, and conſe- 


« are lords 0 


quently all monarchs too, one as much as another, But 
it will be ſaid, Noah their father divided the world 
amongſt them ; ſo that our author will allow more ta 
Noah than he will to God Almighty, for O. 211, he 


thought it hard, that God himſelf ſhould give the world 
to Noah and his ſons, to the prejudice of Noah's birth- 
i ah : his wards are, wy Noah was left ſole heir to the. 


de world; 


— 


S 
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2 world: why ſhould it be thought that God would 
% diſinherit him of his birth-right, and make him, of 
te all men in the world, the only tenant in common with 
« his children?” and yet he here thinks it fit that Noah 
ſhould diſinherit Shem of his birth-right, and divide 


the world betwixt him and his brethren; ſo that his 


birth-right, when our author pleaſes, muſt, and when 
he pleaſes muſt not, be ſacred and inviolable. ; 
$. 140. If Noah did divide the world between his 
ſons, and his aſſignment of dominions to them were 
good, there is an end of divine inſtitution ; all our au- 
thor's diſcourſe of Adam's. heir, with whatſoever he 
builds on it, is quite our of doors; the natural power 
of kings falls to the ground; and then “ the form of 
the power governing, and the perſon having that 
e power, will not be (as he ſays they are, O. 254,) the 
te ordinance of God, but they will be ordinances of 
« man: for if the right of the heir be the ordinance 
of God, a divine right; no man, father or not father, 
can alter it: if it be not a divine right, it is only hu- 
man, depending on the will of man: and ſo where hu- 
man inftitution gives it not, the firſt-born has no right 
at all above his brethren ; and men may put govern- 
ment into what hands, and under what form they 
F 
F. 141. He goes on, * moſt of the civileſt nations of 


« the earth labour to fetch their original from ſome of 


the ſons or nephews of Noah,“ P. 14. How many 
do moſt of the civileſt nations amount to? and who are 
they? 1 fear the Chineſe, a very great and civil people, 
as well as ſeveral other people of the Eaſt, Weſt, North, 


and South, trouble not themſelves much 48085 this mat- 


ter. All that believe the Bible, which I believe are our 


author's moſt of the civileſt nations, muſt neceſſa- 


rily derive themſelves from Noah; but for the reſt of 
the world, they think little of his ſons or nephews. But 
if the heralds and antiquaries of all nations, for it is 
theſe men generally that labour to find out the originals 
of nations, or all the nations themſelves, ©* ſhould la- 
*© bour to fetch their original from ſome of the ſons or 
2 „ of Noah,” what would this be to prove, 


that. | 


on mr eng went et Io I I on: 2 S 
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that. the Win which Adam had over the whole 


ce world, by a right deſcended to the patriarchs ??” 
Whoever, nations, or races of men, * labgur to fetch 


0 their original from,“ may be concluded to be thought 
by them men of renown, famous to poſterity for the 


greatneſs of their virtues and actions ; but beyond theſe 
they. look not; nor conſider who they were heirs to, but 
look on them as ſuch as raiſed themſelves by their own 


virtue, to a degree that would give luſtre to thoſe who 


in future ages could pretend to derive themſelves from 
them. But if it were Ogyges, Hercules, Brama, Ta- 


merlain, Pharamond ; nay, if Jupiter and Saturn were 


the names, from whence divers races of men, both an- 
cient and modern, have laboured to derive their ori- 
ginal ; will that prove, that thoſe men enjoyed the 
« lordſhip of Adam by right deſcending to them?” If 


reader, that in itſelf ſignifies nothing. 


_—— 
— 


not, this is but a flouriſh of our author's to. miſlead Fils , 


$. 142. To as much purpoſe is what he tells us, p. 1 T 1 | 


concerning this diviſion. of the world, That ſome lay 
te it was by lot, and others that Noah ſailed round the 


w" Mediterrancan in ten years, and divided. the world 
into Aſia, Afric and Europe, portions for his three 
e lens,“ America then, it ſeems, was left to be his 
that could catch it. Why our author takes ſuch pains. 


7; DRIVE the diviſion of 4 world by Noah to his ſons, 
will not leave out an imagination, though no better 


than a dream, that he can find any where to favour it, 


is hard to gueſs, ſince ſuch a diviſion, if it prove any 
thing, muſt neceſſarily take away the title of Adam's 


heir; unleſs three brothers can all together be heirs of 


Adam; and therefore the following words, « howſoever 


and his children, over which the parents were heads 


« and princes,” p. 15, if allowed him to be true, and 


of any force to prove, that all the power in the world 
is nothing but the lordſhip of Adam's deſcending by 
right, they will £2 prove, 1 the fathers of the. 1 1 7 


Aren axe all heirs to this lordſhip. of Adam: for if in 


IA wol days Cham and Japhet, and other parents, e 


3 


— * 


— 


© the manner of this diviſion be uncertain, yet it is 
| * moſt certain the diviſion was by families from Noah 
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the eldeſt ſon, were heads and princes over their fami- 
Hes, and had a right to divide the earth by families, 
what hinders younger brothers, being fathers of fami- 
lies, from having the ſame right? If Cham and Japhet 
were princes by right deſcending to them, notwith= 
ſanding any title of heir in their eldeſt brother, younger 
brothers by the ſame right deſcending to them are 
princes now; and ſo all our author's natural power of 
kings will reach no farther than their own children; 
and no kingdom, by this natural right, can be bigger 
than a family: for either this lordſhip of Adam over the 
whole world, by right deſcends only to the eldeſt ſon, 
and then there can be but one heir, as our author ſays, 
P- 19. or elſe it by right deſcends to all the ſons equally, 
and then every father of a family will have it, as well as 
the three ſons of Noah: take which you will, it deſtroys 
the preſent governments and kingdoms, that are now 
in the world; ſince whoever has this natural power of 
a king, by right deſcending to him, muſt have it, either 
as our author tells us Cain had it, and be lord over his 
brethren, and ſo be alone king of the whole world; or 
elſe, as he tells us here, Shem, Cham, and Japhet had | 
it, three-brothers, and ſo be only prince of his own fa- 
mily, and all families independent one of another : all 
the world muſt be only one empire by the right of the 
next heir, or elſe every family be a diſtinct R 
of itſelf, by the © lordſhip of Adam's deſcending to 
parents of families.” And to this only tend all the 
Fe he here gives us of the deſcent of Adam's lord- 
ſhip : for, Ups his "ſtory of this deſcent, he 
ES 8, i 
0 "eq; 143. ©, In the diſperſion of Babel; we - muſk « cer- 
2 Wil find the eſtabliſhment of royal power, through- 
te out the kingdoms of the world,” p. 14. If you muſk . 
find it, pray do, and you will help us to a new piece of 
hiſtory: but you muſt ſhow it us before we thall be 
bound to believe, that regal power was eſtabliſhed in 
the world upon your principles: for, that regal power 
was eſtabliſhed “ in the kingdoms of the world,” 1 
think ad will SORE. but that there ſhould be 
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kingdoms in the world, whoſe ſeveral kings enjoyed 
their crowns, by right deſcending to them from 
« Adam,” that we think not only apocryphal, but alſo 
utterly impoſſible. If our author has no better foun- 
dation for his monarchy than a ſuppoſition of what was 
done at the diſperſion of Babel, the monarchy he erects 
thereon, whoſe top is to reach to heaven to unite man- 
kind, will ſerve only to divide and ſcatter them as that 
tower did; and, inſtead of eſtabliſhing civil govern- 
nent and order in the world, will produce nothing but 
Z—WWWVVVVVVVVVVVWVVV** 
F. 144. For he tells us, the nations they were divided 
into, were diſtinct families, which had fathers for 
“ rulers over them; whereby it appears, that even in 
« the confuſion, God was careful to preſerve the fa- 
*« therly authority, by diſtributing the diverſity of lan- 
« guages according to the diverſity of families,“ p. 14. 
It would have been a hard matter for any one but our 
author to have found out ſo plainly, in the text he here 
brings, that all the nations in that diſperſion were go- 
verned by fathers, and that God was careful to pre- 
« ſerve the fatherly authority.“ The words of the text 
/ are, *© Theſe are the ſons of Shem after their families, 
after their tongues in their lands, after their nations ;** 
and the ſame thing is ſaid of Cham and Japhet, after an 
_ enumeration of their poſterities : in all which there is 
not one word ſaid of their governors, or forms of go- 
'vernment ; of fathers, or fatherly authority. But our 
author, who is very quick-ſighted to ſpy out father- 
' hood, where nobody elſe could ſee any the leaſt glimpſes 
of it, tells us poſitively their“ rulers were fathers, and 
God was careful to preſerve the fatherly authority ;” 
and why? Becauſe thoſe of the ſame family ſpoke the 
fame language, and ſo of neceſſity in the divition kept 
together. Juſt as if one ſhould argue thus: Hannibal 
in his army, conſiſting of divers nations, kept thoſe of 
the ſame language together; therefore fathers were cap- 
tains of each band, and Hannibal was careful of the 
flatherly authority: or in peopling of Carolina, the Eng- 
- liſh, French, Scotch, and Welſh, that are there, plant 
hs i RS | © _ themſelves 
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themſelves together, and by them the country is divided 


in their lands after their tongues, after their families, 
< after their nations;*” therefore care was taken of the 
fatherly authority: or becauſe, in many parts of Ame- 


rica, every little tribe was a diſtinct people, with a dif- 


ferent language, one ſhould infer, that therefore God 
was careful to preſerve the fatherly authority, or 


that therefore their rulers © enjoyed Adam's lordſhip 
« by right deſcending to them,“ though we know not 
who were their governors, nor what their form of go- 
vernment ; but only that they were. divided into little 
independent ſocieties, ſpeaking different languages. 
Kii. The: ſcripture ſays not a word of their rulers. 
or forms of government, but only gives an account, 


how mankind came to be divided into diſtinct languages 
and nations; and therefore it is not to argue from the- 
authority of ſcripture, to tell us poſitively, fathers were 


their rulers, when the ſcripture ſays no ſuch thing; but 
to ſet up fancies in one's own brain, when we confi- 


dently aver matter of fact, where records are utterly 


_ ſilent. Upon a like ground, 1. e. none at all, he ſays, 
«© That they were not confuſed multitudes without heads 
* and governors, and at liberty to chooſe what gover- 
«« nors or governments they pleaſed.” 

S. 146. For I demand, when mankind were all yet 


of one language, all congregated in the plain of Shinar, 


were they then all under one monarch, © who”enjoyed 
the lordſhip of Adam by right deſcending to him?” 
If they were not, there were then no thoughts, it is 


plain, of Adam's heir, no right to government known 


then upon that title; no care taken, by God or man, of 
Adam's fatherly authority. If when mankind were but 
one people, dwelt altogether, and were of one lan- 


guage, and were upon building a city together; and 


when it is plain, they could not but know the right heir; 


for Shem lived till Iſaac's time, a long while after the 


diviſion at Babel; if then, I ſay, they were not under 


the monarchical government of Adam's fatherhood, by 

right deſcending to the heir, it is plain there was no re- 

gard had to the fatherhood, no monarchy nan b 
Vor. IV. T dug. 
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due to Adam's heir, no empire of Shem's in Aſia, and 
conſequently no ſuch diviſion of the world by Noah, as 
our author has talked of. As far as we can conclude. 


any thing from ſcripture in this matter, it ſeems from 


this place, that if they bad any government, it was ra- 


ther a commonwealth than an abſolute monarchy: for 
the ſcripture tells us, Gen. xi. They ſaid :”* it was 


not a prince commanded the building of this city and 
tower, it was not by the command of one monarch, but 
by the conſultation of many, a free people; let us 
* build us a city: they built it for themſelves as free 
men, not as flaves for their lord and maſter : * that we 
*© be not ſcattered abroad; having a city once built, 
and fixed habitations to ſettle our abodes and families. 
This was the conſultation and deſign of a people, that 
were at liberty to part aſunder, but defired to keep in 
one body; and could not have been either neceſſary or 
likely in men tied together under the government of one 


monarch, who if they had beer, as our author tells us, 


all ſlaves under the abſolute dominion of a monarch, 
needed not. have taken ſuch care to hinder themſelves 
from wandering out of the reach of his dominion. I 


demand whether this be not plainer in Eligo than any ö 


thing of Adam's heir or fatherly authority? | 
$. 147. But if being, as God fays, Gen. xi. 6. one 
people, they had one ruler, one king by natural right, 
abſolute and ſupreme over them, *Vwhat care had God 
* to preſerve the paternal authority of the ſupreme fa- 
% therhood,”” if on a ſudden he ſuffer 72 (for fo many 
our author talks of) diſtinct nations to be erected our of 
it, under diſtinct governors, and at once to withdraw 
themſelves from the obedience of their fovereign ? This. 


is to intitle God's care how, and to what we pleaſe. 


Can it be ſenſe to ſay, that God was careful to preſerve 


the fatherly authority in thoſe who had it not? For if 


theſe were ſubjects under a ſupreme prince, what au- 
thority had they? Was it an inſtance of God's care to 
preſerve the fatherly authority, when he took away the 


_ true ſupreme fatherhood of the natural monarch ? Can 
| it 15 reaſon to ay, that God, for the preſervation of fa- 
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therly authority, lets ſeveral new governments with their 
| governors ſtart up, who could not all have fatherly au- 
thority? And is it not as much reaſon to ſay, that God 
is careful to deſtroy fatherly authority, when he ſuffers 
one, who is in poſſeſſion of it, to have his government 
torn in pieces, and ſhared by ſeveral of his ſubjects? 
Would it not be an argument juſt like this, for mo- 
narchical government, to fay, when any monarchy was 
ſhattered to pieces, and divided amongſt revolted ſub- 
jets, that God was careful to preſerve monarchical 
power, by FOR gang. a ſettled empire into a multitude of 
little governments? If any one will ſay, that what hap- 
pens in providence to be preſerved, God is careful 15 
preſerve as a thing therefore to be eſteemed by men as 
neceſſary or uſeful ; it is a peculiar propriety of ſpeech, 
which every one will not think fit to imitate : but this 
am ſure is impoſſible to be either proper or true ſpeak- - 
ing, that Shem, for example, (for he was then alive) 
ſhould have fatherly authority, or ſovereignty. by right 
of fatherhood, over that one people at Babel, and that 
the next moment, Shem yet living, 72 others ſhould 
have fatherly authority, or ſovereignty by right of fa- 
therhood, over the fame people, divided into ſo many 
diſtinct governments: either theſe 72 fathers actually 
were rulers, juſt before the confuſion, and then they 
were not one people, but that God himſelf ſays they 
were ; or elſe they were a commonwealth, and then 
where was monarchy ? or elſe theſe 72 fathers had fa- 
therly authority, but knew it not. Strange! that fa- 
therly authority ſhould be the only original of govern- 
ment amongſt men, and yet all mankind not know it; 
and ſtranger yet, that the confuſion of tongues ſhould 
reveal it to them all of a ſudden, that in an inſtant theſe 
72 ſhould know that they had fatherly power, and all 
others know that they were to obey it in them, and 
every one know that particular fatherly authority to 
which he was a ſubject. He that can think this argu- 
ing from ſcripture, may from thence make out what 
model of an Eutopia will beſt ſuit with his fancy or 
intereſt; and this fatherhood, thus diſpoſed of, will 


5 Juſtify both I | prince who . an univerſal monarchy, 
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- and bibs ſubjects, who, being fathers of families, ſhall 


quit all ſubjection to him, and canton his empire into 
leſs governments for themſelves : for it will always re- 
main a doubt in which of theſe the fatherly authority 
reſided, till our author reſolves us, whether Shem, who 
was then alive, or theſe 72 new princes, beginning ſo 


many new empires in his dominions, and over his ſub- 


jects, had right to govern; ſince our. author tells us, 
that both one and the other had fatherly, which 1s ſu- 

reme authority, and are brought in by him as inſtances 
of thoſe who did © enjoy the lordſhips of Adam by right 
« deſcending to them, which was as large and * 75 


« as the abſoluteſt dominion'of any monarch.” This 
at leaſt is unavoidable, that if God was careful to pre- 


« ſerve the fatherly authority, in the 72 new erected 
* nations,“ it neceſſarily follows, that he was as care- 


ful to deſtroy all pretences of Adam's heir; ſince he 


took care, and. therefore did preſerve the fatherly au- 
thority in ſo many, at leaſt 71, that could not poſſibly 
be Adam's heirs, when the right heir (if God had ever 


ordained any ſuch inheritance) could not but be known, 
Sbem then living, and they being all one people. 


$. 148. Nimrod is his next inſtance of enjoying this 
patriarchal power, p. 16. but I know not for what rea- 
ſon our author ſeems a little unkind to him, and ſays, 


that he ** againſt right enlarged his empire, by ſeizing - 
13 violently on the rights of other lords of families. 


Theſe lords of families here were called fathers of fa- 
milies, in his account of the diſperſion at Babel: but 
it matters not how they were called, ſo we know who | 
they are; for this fatherly authority muſt be in them, 

either as heirs to Adam, and ſo there could not be 72, 
nor above one at once; or elſe as natural parents over 
their children, and fo every father will have paternal 
authority over his children by the ſame right, and in as 
large extent as thoſe 72 had, and ſo be independent 
princes over their own offspring. Taking his lords of 
families in this latter ſenſe, (as it is hard to give thoſe 


words any other ſenſe in this place) he gives us a very 
Pretty account of the original of monarchy, in theſe. 
6 ing ine. p. 16. Andi in this ſenſe * may be 
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« {aid to be the author and founder of monarchy,” VIZ. 
As againſt right ſeizing violently on the rights of fathers 
over their children; which paternal authority, if it be 
in them, by right of nature (for elſe how could thoſe 
72 come by it?) no-body can take from them without 
their own conſents ; and then I defire our author and 
his friends to under, how far this will concern other 
princes, and whether it will not, according to his con- 
cluſion of that paragraph, reſolve all regal power of 
thoſe, whoſe dominions extend beyond. their families, 
Either into tyranny and ufurpation, or election and con- 
ſent of fathers of families, which will differ very little 
from conſent of the people. 

- $. 149. All his inſtances, in the next ſection, p. 17, 
of the 12 dukes of Edom, the nine kings in a little cor- 
ner of Aſia in Abraham's days, the 31 kings in Canaan 
deſtroyed by Joſhua, and the care he takes to prove that 
theſe were all ſovereign princes, and that every town 
in thoſe days had a king, are ſo many direct proofs 
- againſt him, that it was not the lordſhip of Adam by 
right deſcending to them, that made Kings: for if they 
had held their royalties by that title, either there muſt 
have been but one ſovereign over them all, or elſe every 
father of a family had been as good a prince, and had 
as good a claim to royalty, as theſe: for if all the ſons 
of Eſau had each of them, the younger as well as the 
eldeſt, the right of fatherhood, and ſo were fovereign 

riaces after. their fathers death; the ſame right had 

heir ſons after them, and ſo on to all poſterity ; which 
will limit all the natural power of fatherhood, only to 
be over the iſſue of their own bodies, and their deſcen- 
dents: which power of fatherhood dies with the head 
of cach family, and makes way for the like power of 
fatherhood to take place in each of his ſons over their 
reſpective poſterities: whereby the power of fatherhood 
will be preſerved indeed, and is intelligible, but will 
not be at all to our author's purpoſe. None of the in- 
ſtances he brings are proofs of any power they had, as 
heirs of Adam's paternal authority by the title of his 
fatherhood deſcending. to them; no, nor of any power 
they! had 7 virtue of their own: for Adam's fatherhood 
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being over all mankind, it could deſcend to but one 
at once, and from him to his right heir only, and ſo 
there could by that title be but one king in the world 
at a time: and by right of fatherhood, not deſcending 
from Adam, it muſt be only as they themſelves were 
fathers, and ſo could be over none but their own poſte- 
Tity. So that if thoſe 12 dukes of Edom; if Abraham 
and the nine kings his neighbours ; if Jacob and Eſau, 
and the 31 kings in Canaan, the 72 kings mutilated by 
Adonibeſeck, the 32 kings that came to Benhadad, the 
70 kings of Greece making war at Troy; were, as our 
author contends, all of them ſovereign princes; it is 
evident that kings derived their power from ſome other 
original than fatherhood, ſince ſome of theſe had power 
over more than their own poſterity; and it is demon- 
ſtration, they could not be all heirs to Adam: for I 
challenge any man to make any pretence to power by 
right of fatherhood either intelligible or poſſible in any 
one, otherwiſe, than either as Adam's heir, or as pro- 
genitor over his own deſcendents, naturally ſprung from 
him. And if our author could ſhow that any one of 
theſe princes, of which he gives us here ſo large a ca- 
talogue, had his authority by either of theſe titles, 1 
think I might yield him the cauſe ; though it is mani- 
feſt they are all impertinent, and directly contrary to 
what he brings them to prove, viz. That the lord- 
*« ſhip which Adam had over the world by right de- 
* ſcended to the patriarchs.” 


§. 150. Having told us, p. 16, That © the nn, 5 


* government continued in Abrahär Iſaac, and Jacob, 
until the Egyptian bondage,” p. 17, he tells us, by 
manifeſt footſteps we may trace this paternal govern- 
ment unto the Iſraelites coming into Egypt, where 
the exerciſe of the ſupreme patriarchal government 
*« was intermitted, becauſe they were in ſubjection to 
* a ſtronger prince. What theſe footſteps are of pa- 
ternal government, in our author's ſenſe, 1. e. of abſo- 
lute monarchical power deſcending from Adam, and 
- exerciſed by right of fatherhood, we have ſeen; that is, 
for 2290 years no footſteps at all; ſince in all that time 
he cannot Produce any one example « of any perſon who. 

| ' * claimed 
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claimed or exercifed regal authority by right of father- 
hood; or ſhow any one who being a king was Adam's 
heir: all that his proofs amount to is only this, that 
there were fathers, patriarchs, and kings, in that age 
of the world ; but that the fathers and patriarchs had 
any abſolute arbitrary power, or by what titles thoſe 
kings had their's, and of what extent it was, the ſcrip- 
ture is wholly filent ; it is manifeſt by right of father- 
hood they neither did, nor could claim any title to do- 
minion or empire. | 

g. 151. To ſay, © That the exerciſe of ſupreme pa- 
be triarchal government was intermitted, becauſe they 
were in ſubjection to a ſtronger prince, proves no- 
thing but what I before ſuſpected, viz, © That patri- 
„ archal juriſdiction or government” is a fallacious ex- 
preſſion, and does not in our author fignify (what he 
would yet inſinuate by it) paternal and regal power, 
ſuch an abſolute ſovereignty as he . was in 
Adam. 

S. 152. For how can he ſay that patriarchal aki. 
tion was intermitted in Egypt, where there was a king, 
under whoſe regal government the Iſraelites were, if 
patriarchal were abſolute monarchical juriſdiction? And 
if it were not, but ſomething elſe, why does he make 
ſuch ado about a power not in queſtion, and nothing to 
the purpoſe? The exerciſe of patriarchal juriſdiction, 
if patriarchal be regal, was not intermitted whilſt the 
Iſraelites were in Egypt. It is true, the exerciſe of 
regal power was not then i in the hands of any of the 
er ſeeds of Abraham, nor before neither that 1 

now: but what is that to the intermiſſion of regal au- 
thority, as deſcending from Adam; unleſs our author 
will have it, that this choſen line of Abraham had the 
right of inheritance to Adam's lordſhip? and then to 
what purpoſe are his inſtances of the 72 rulers, in whom 
the fatherly authority was preſerved in the confuſion at 
Babel ? Why does he bring the 12 princes ſons of Iſh- 
mael, and the dukes of Edom, and join them with 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, as examples of the exer- 
ciſe of true patriarchal government, if the exerciſe of 
chat Jurisdiktion were intermitted in the world, 
1 when- 
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whenever the heirs of Jacob had not ſupreme power? 
I fear, ſupreme patriarchal juriſdiction was not only in- 
termitted, but from the time of the Egyptian bondage 
quite loſt in the world ; ſince it will be hard to find, 
from that time downwards, any one who exerciſed it as 
an inheritance deſcending. to him from the' patriarchs 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. I imagined monarchical 
government would have ſerved his turn in the hands of 
Pharaoh, or any body. But one cannot eaſily diſcover 
in all places what his diſcourſe tends to, as particularly 
in this place it is not obvious to gueſs what he drives 
at, when he ſays, © the exerciſe of ſupreme patriarchal 
« juriſdiction in Egypt,” or how this ſerves to make 
out the deſcent of Adam's lordfhup; to the PRE, 
or any body elſe. 
$. 153. For I thought he had been giving us out of 
ſcripture proofs and examples of monarchical govern- 
ment, founded on paternal authority, deſcending from 
Adam; and not an hiſtory of the Jews: amongſt whom 
yet we find no kings, till many years after they were 
a people: and when kings were their rulers, there is 
not the leaſt mention or room for a pretence that they 
were heirs to Adam, or kings by paternal authority. 
I expected, talking ſo much as he does of ſcripture, 
that he would have produced thence a ſeries of mo- 
narchs, whoſe titles were clear to Adam's fatherhood, 
and who, as heirs to him, owned and exerciſed paternal 
juriſdiction over their ſubjects, and that this was the 
true patriarchal government : whereas he neither proves, 
that the patriarchs were kings; nor that either kings 
or patriarchs were heirs to Adam, or ſo much as pre- 
tended to it: and one may as well prove, that the pa- 
triarchs were all abſolute monarchs; that the power 
bath of patriarchs and kings was only paternal; and 
that this power deſcended to them from Adam: I ſay 
all theſe propoſitions may be as well proved by a con- 
fuſed account of a multitude of little kings in the 
Weſt-Indies, out of Ferdinando Soto, or any of our 
late hiſtories of the Northern America, or by our au- 
thor's 79 a of ene out of er as thing 
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thing he brings out of ſcripture, in that multitude of 
kings he has reckoned up. 

§. 154. And methinks he ſhould have let Homer and 
his wars of Troy alone, ſince his great zeal to truth or 
monarchy carried him to ſuch a pitch of tranſport 
againſt philoſophers and poets, that he tells us in his 
preface, that ** there are too many in theſe days, who 
« pleaſe themſelves in running after the opinions of 
5 philoſophers and poets, to find out ſuch an original 
„of government, as might promiſe them ſome title to 
5 liberty, to the great ſcandal of chriſtianity, and bring- 
* ing in of atheiſm.” And yet theſe heathens, phi- 
loſopher Ariſtotle, and poet Homer, are nor rejected by 
our zealous chriſtian politician, whenever they offer any 
thing that ſeems to ſerve his turn; whether“ to the great 
« ſcandal of chriſtianity and bringing in of atheiſm,” 
let him look. This I cannot but obſerve, in authors 
who it is viſible write not for truth, how ready zeal 
for intereſt and party is to entitle chriſtianſty to their 
deſigns, and to charge atheiſm on thoſe who will not 
without examining ſubmit to their doctrines, and blindly 


* 


1 ſwallow their nonſenſe. 


But to return to his ſcripture hiſtory, our author far- 
ther tells us, p. 18, that © after the return of the I 
ve raelites out of bondage, God, out of a ſpecial care 

of them, choſe Moſes and Joſhua ſucceſſively to go- 
« vern as princes in the place and ſtead of the ſupreme 
« fathers.” If it be true, that they returned out of 
bondage, it muſt be in a ſtate of freedom, and muſt 
imply, that both before and after this bondage they were 
free; unleſs ourauthor will ſay, that changing of maſters 
is returning out of bondage ; or that a ſlave returns out 
of bondage, when he is removed from one gally to ano- 
ther. If then they returned out of bondage, it is plain 
that in thoſe days, whatever our author in his preface 

ſays to the contrary, there was a difference between a 
ſon, a ſubject, and a ſlave; and that neither the patri- 
archs before, nor their rulers after this © Egyptian bon- 
4 dage, numbered their ſons or ſubjects amongſt their 
te poſſeſſions,” and diſpoſed of them with as abſolute 
a Is as cer e did their other N W 
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$. 155. This is evident in Jacob, to whom Reuben 
offered his two ſons as pledges; and Judah was at laſt 
ſurety for Benjamin's ſafe return out of Egypt: which 
all had been vain, ſuperfluous, and but a ſort of mock- 
ery, if Jacob had had the ſame power over every one 
of his family, as he had over his ox or his aſs, as an 
owner over his ſubſtance; and the offers that Reuben 
or Judah made had been ſuch a ſecurity for returning 
of Benjamin, as if a man ſhould take two lambs out of 
his lord's flock, and offer one as ſecurity, that he will 
ſafely reſtore the other. | ö | 
FS. 156. When they were out of this bondage, what 
then? „God out of a ſpecial care of them, the Iſ- 
« raclites.”** It is well that once in his book he will 
allow God to have any care of the people: for in other 
places he ſpeaks of mankind, as if God had no care of 
any part of them, but only of their monarchs, and that 
the reſt of the people, the ſocieties of men, were made 
as ſo many herds of cattle, only for the ſervice, uſe, 
and pleaſure of their princes. EE. 
FS. 157. © Choſe Moſes and Joſhua ſucceſſively to go- 
«« yern as Princes ;** a ſhrewd argument our author has 
found out to prove God's care of the fatherly. autho- 
rity, and Adam's heirs, that here, as an expreſſion of 
his care of his own people, he chooſes thoſe for princes 
over them, that had not the leaſt pretence to either. 
The perſons choſen were Moſes, of the tribe of Levi, 
and Joſhua of the tribe of Ephraim, neither of which 
had any title of fatherhood. But, ſays our author, the 
were in the place and ſtead of the ſupreme fathers. _ If 
God had any where as plainly declared his choice of 
ſuch fathers to be rulers, as he did of Moſes and Jo- 
ſhua, we might believe Moſes and Joſhua were in their 
place and ſtead : but that being the queſtion in debate, 
till that be better proved, Moſes being choſen by God 
to be ruler of his people, will no more prove that go- 
vernment belonged to Adam's heir, or to the father- 
hood ; than God's chooſing Aaron of the tribe of Levi 
to be prieſt, will prove that the prieſthood belonged 
to Adam's heir, or the prime fathers; fince God would 
chooſe Aaron. to be prieſt, and Moſes ruler in Iſrael, 
6•kvZvp Oe though 
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though neither of thoſe offices were ſettled on Adam's 
heir, or the fatherhood. | 
$. 158. Our author goes on, © And after them like- 
© wiſe for a time he raiſed up judges, to defend his 
« people in time of peril,” p. 18. This proves fa- 
therly authority to be the original of government, and 
that it deſcended from Adam to his heirs, juſt as well 
as what went before : only here our author ſeems to con- 
feſs, that theſe judges, who were all the governors they 
then had, were only men of valour, whom they made 
their generals to defend them in time of peril; and can- 
not God raiſe up ſuch men, unleſs fatherhood have a 
title to government ? 
$. 159. But ſays our author, * when God gave the 
* Iſraelites kings, he re-eſtabliſhed the ancient and 
«© prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal govern- 
e p. 
$. 160. How did God re-eſtabliſh it? by a law, a 
poſitive command? We find no ſuch thing. Our — 
thor means then, that when God gave them a king, in 
giving them a king, he re-eſtabliſhed the right, &c. To 
re-eſtabliſh de facto the right of lineal ſucceſſion to pa- 
ternal government, is to put a man in poſſeſſion of that 
government which his fathers did enjoy, and he by li- 
neal ſucceſſion had a right to: for, firſt, if it were ano- 
ther government than what his anceſtor had, it was not 
ſucceeding to an ancient right, but beginning a new 
one: for if a prince ſhould give a man, beſides his an- 
cient patrimony, which for ſome ages his family had 
been diſſeized of, an additional eſtate, never before in 
the poſſeſſion of his anceſtors, he could not be ſaid to 
re-eſtabliſh the right- of lineal ſucceſſion to any more 
than what had been formerly enjoyed by his anceſtors. 
If therefore the power the kings of Iſrael had were 
any thing more than Iſaac or Jacob had, it was not the 
| re-eſtabliſhing i in them the right of ſucceſſion to a power, 
but giving them a new power, however you pleaſe to 
call it, paternal or not: and whether Iſaac and Jacob. 
had the ſame power that the kings of Iſrael had, I de- 
fire * one, by what has been above ſaid, to conſider ; ; 
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and I do not think he will find, that either e ee 


Iſaac, or Jacob, had any regal power at all. 


$. 161. Next, there can be © no re-eſtabliſhment of 
«« the prime and ancient right of lineal ſucceſſion” to 


| any thing, unleſs he, that is put in poſſeſſion of it, has 


the right to ſucceed, and be the true and next heir to 
him he ſucceeds to. Can that be a re-eſtabliſhment, 
which begins in a new family? or that the © re- eſta- 
« bliſhment of an ancient right of lineal ſucceſſion,” 


_ When a crown is given to one, who has no right of ſuc- 


ceſſion to it; and who, if the lineal ſucceſſion had gone 
on, had been out of all poſſibility of pretence to it ? 
Saul, the firſt king God gave the Iſraelites, was of the 
tribe of Benjamin. Was the © ancient and prime right 
t of lineal ſucceſſion re-eſtabliſhed”? in him? The next 
was David, the youngeſt ſon of Jeſle, of the poſterity of 


Judah, Jacob's third fon. Was the“ ancient and prime 


te right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal goyernment re- 
<« eſtabliſhed” in him? or in Solomon, his younger 


fon and ſucceſſor in the throne? or in Jeroboam over 
the ten tribes? or in Athaliah, a woman wha reigned 
Hx years, an utter ſtranger to the royal blood? If the 
ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to pater- 
«. nal government were re-eſtabliſhed” in any of theſe 


or their poſterity, © the ancient and prime right of li- 
« neal ſucceſſion to paternal government” belongs to 


younger brothers as well as elder, and may be re-eſta- 
bliſhed in any man living : for whatever younger bro- 


thers, © by ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſ- 
« fjon,” may have as well as the elder, that every mai; 
living may have a right to, by lineal ſucceſſion, and 
ſir Robert as well as any other. And ſo what a brave 


right of lineal ſucceſſion, to his paternal or regal go- 


vernment, our author has re-eſtabliſhed, for the ſecurin 


the rights and inheritance of crowns, where every one 


may have it, let the world conſider, 


4 


Fi. 162. But ſays our author, however, p. 19. When- 
e ſoever God made choice of any ſpecial perſon to be 
« king, he intended that the iſſue alſo ſhould have be- 
« nefit thereof, as being comprehended ſufficiently. ua 
4 IE TO ew PTL 
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te the perſon of the father, although the father was only 
« named in the grant.” This yet will not help out 
ſucceſſion : for if, as our author ſays, the benefit of 
the grant be intended to the iſſue of the grantee, this 
will not direct the ſucceſſion; ſince, if God give any 
thing to a man and his iſſue in general, the claim can- 
not be to any one of that iſſue in particular; every one 
that is of his race will have an equal right. If it be 
ſaid, our author meant heir, I believe our author was 
as willing as any body to have uſed that word, if it 
would have ſerved his turn : but Solomon, who ſuc- 
ceeded David in the throne, being no more his heir than 
Jeroboam, who ſucceeded him in the government of the 
ten tribes, was his iſſue, our author had reaſon to avoid 
ſaying, that God intended it to the heirs, when that 
would not hold in a ſucceſſion, which our author could 
not except againſt ; and ſo he has left his ſucceſſion as 
undetermined, as if he had ſaid nothing about it: for 
if the regal power be given by God to Aa man and his 
iſſue, as the land of Canaan was to Abraham and his 
ſeed, muſt they not all have a title to it, all ſhare in it? 
And one may as well fay, that by God's grant to Abra- 
ham and his ſeed, the land of Canaan was. to belong 
only to one of his ſeed excluſive of all others, as by 
God's grant of dominion to a man and his iſſue, this 
dominion was to belong in peculiar to one of his iſſue 
exclufive of all others. 

. 163. But how will our author prove that whenſo- 
ever God made choice of any ſpecial perſon to be a king, 
he intended that the (1 ſuppoſe. he means his) iſſue 
* alſo ſhould have benefit thereof?“ has he ſo ſoon for- 
got Moſes and Joſhua, whom in this very ſection, he 

ays, „God out of a ſpecial care choſe to govern as 
© princes,” and the judges that God raiſed up? Had 
not theſe princes, having the ſame authority of the ſu- 
preme fatherhood, the ſame power that the kings had; 
and being ſpecially choſen by God himſelf, ſhould not 
their iſſue have the benefit of that choice, as well as 
David's or Solomon's? If theſe had the paternal autho- 
rity put into their hands immediately by God, why had 
not their iſſue the benefit al tlus grant 1n a ſucceſſion _ 
f IS 


— 
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to this power? Or if they had it as Adam's heits, why 


did not their heirs enjoy it after them by right deſcend- | 


ing to them?. for they could not be heirs to one ano- 
ther. Was the power the ſame, and from the ſame 
original, in Moſes, Joſhua, and the Judges, as it was 
in David and the kings; and was it inheritable in one, 


and nor in the other? If it was not paternal authority, 
then God's own people were governed by thoſe that had 
not paternal authority, and thoſe governors did well 


enough without it : if it were paternal authority, and 
God choſe the perſons that were to exerciſe it, our au- 


thor's rule fails, that © whenſoever God makes choice 
* of any perſon to be ſupreme ruler (for I ſuppoſe. 


the name king has no ſpell in it, it is not the title, but 
the power makes the difference) «he intends that the 


ce ijſſue alſo ſhould have the benefit of it,“ ſince from 
their coming out of Egypt to David's time, 400 years, 
the iſſue was never * ſo ſufficiently comprehended in 


de the perſon of the father,“ as that any ſon, after the 
death of his father, ſucceeded to the government amongſt 
all thoſe judges that judged Iſrael. If, to avoid this, it 


be ſaid, God always choſe the perſon of the ſucceſſor, 


and fo, transferring the fatherly authority to him, ex- 
cluded his iſſue from ſucceeding to it, that is manifeſtly 


not ſo in the ſtory of Jephthah, where he articled with 


the people, and they made him Judge over them, as 19 
plain, Judg. xi. 6g 

$. 164. It is in vain then to ſay, that © whenſoever 
* God chooſes any ſpecial perſon to have the exerciſe 
« of paternal authority, (for if that be nor to be king, 
I defire to know the difference between a king and 


one having the exerciſe of paternal authority) “ he in- 
s tends the iſſue alſo ſhould have the benefit of it, 


ſince we find the authority the judges had ended with 
them, and deſcended not to their iſſue; and if the 
Judges had not paternal authority, I fear it will trouble 


our author, or any of the friends to his principles, to 
tell who had then the paternal authority, that is, the go- 


vernment and ſupreme power amongſt the Ifraclites : 
and I ſuſpect they muſt confeſs that the choſen people 


7 


of God continued a people ſeveral hundreds of years, 
without 
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without any knowledge or thought of this paternal au- 


thority, or any appearance of monarchical government 
at all. 


$. 165. To be ſatisfied of this, he need but read the 


ſtory of the Levite, and the war thereupon with the 
Benjamites, in the three laſt chapters of Judges; and 
when he finds, that the Levite appeals to the people for 


juſtice, that it was the tribes and the congregation that 


debated, reſolved, and directed alt 'that was done on 
that occaſion ; he muſt conclude, either that God was 
not © careful to preſerve the fatherly authority”” amongſt 
his own choſen people: or elſe that the fatherly autho- 
rity may be preferved, where there is no monarchical 
government: if the latter, then it will follow, that 
though fatherly authority be ever fo well proved, yet it 
will not infer a neceſſity of monarchical government: 
if the former, it will ſeem very ſtrange and improba- 


ble, that God ſhould ordain fatherly authority to be ſo 


facred amongſt the ſons of men, that there could be no 


power, or government. without it, and yet that amongſt 


his own people, even whilſt he is providing a govern- 
ment for them, and. therein preſcribes rules to the ſe- 
veral ſtates and relations of men, this great and funda- 
mental one, this moſt material and neceſſary of all the 
reſt, ſhould be concealed, and lie neglected for 400 
years after. 


F. 166. Before Tate this, I must aſk how our au- 


thor knows that * whenfoever God makes choice of 


any ſpecial perſon to be king, he intends that the 
*« iſſue ſhould have the benefit thereof?“ Does God by 
the law of nature or revelation ſay ſo? By the fame law 
alſo he muſt ſay, which of his ifſue muſt enjoy the crown 
in ſucceſſion, and ſo point out the heir, or elfe leave 
his iſſue to divide or ſcramble for the government: both 
alike abſurd, and ſuch as will deſtroy the benefit of ſuch 
orant to the iſſue. When any ſuch declaration of God's 

intention is produced, it will be 'our duty to beheve 
God intends it ſo; but till that be done, our author 
muſt ſhow us ſome better warrant, before we ſhall be 


obliged to receive him as the authentic de wender of God's . 


intentions. 
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$. 167. *The iſſue, ſays our author, is comprehended 
ce ſufficiently in the perſon of the father, although the 
< father only was named in the grant :” and yet God, 
when he gave the land of Canaan to Abraham, Gen. 
xiii. 15. thought fit to put his ſeed into the grant too: 
ſo the prieſthood was given to Aaron and his ſeed; and 
the crown God gave not only to David, but his ſeed 
Alſo: and however our author aſſures us that . God in- 
“ tends, that the iſſue ſhould have the benefit of it, 
* when he chooſes any perſon to be king,” yet we ſee 
that the kingdom which he gave to Saul, without men- 
tioning his ſeed after him, never came to any of his 
iſſue: and why, when God choſe a perſon to be king, 
he ſhould intend, that his iſſue ſhould have the benefit 
of it, more than when he choſe one to be judge in 
Iſrael, I would fain know a reaſon ; or why does a grant 
of fatherly authority to a king more comprehend the 
iſſue, than when a like grant is made to a judge? Is pa- 
ternal authority by right to deſcend to the iſſue of one, 
and not of the other? There will need ſome reaſon to 
be ſhown of this difference more than the name, when 
the thing given is the, ſame fatherly authority, and the 
manner of giving it, God' s Choice, of the perſon, the 
ſame too; for I ſuppoſe our author, when he ſays, 
« God raiſed up judges,” will by no means allow they 
were choſen by the people. 
8. 168. But ſince our author has ſo'confidently aſſured 
us of the care of God to preſerve the fatherhood, and 
pretends to build all he ſays upon the authority of the 
ſcripture, we may well expect that that people, whoſe 
law, conſtitution, and hiſtory are chiefly contained in 
the ſcripture, ſhould. furniſh him with the cleareſt in- 
ſtances of God's care of preſerving the fatherly autho- 
rity, in that people who it is agreed he had a moſt pe- 
culiar care of. Let us fee then what ſtate this paternal 
authority or government was in amongſt. the Jews, from 
their beginning to be a people. It was omitted by our 
author's confeſſion, from their coming into Egypt, till 
their return out of that bondage, above 200 years: from 
thence till God gave the Iſraelites a king, about 400 
years more, our author gives but a very ſlender account 
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of it; nor indeed all that time are there the leaſt foot- 

ſteps of paternal or regal government amongſt them. 

But then ſays our author, God re-eſtabliſhed the an- 

re cient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to paternal 
overnment.“ 

"| 169. What a“ lineal ſucceſſion to paternal govern- 
© ment” was then eſtabliſhed, we have already ſeen. 
I only now conſider how long this laſted, and that was 
to their captivity, about 500 years: from thence to their 
_ deſtruction by the Romans, above 650 years after, the 
« ancient and prime right of lineal ſucceſſion to pater- 
«« nal government” was again loſt, and they continued 
a people in the promiſed land without it. So that of 
I7:0 years that they were God's peculiar people, they 
had hereditary kingly government amongſt them not one 
third of the time ; and of that time there is not the leaſt 
footſtep of one moment of pater nal government, nor 
cc the re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient and prime right 
of lineal ſucceſſion to it, whether we ſuppoſe it to 
be derived, as from its fountain, from David, Saul, 
Abraham, or, which upon our author” 8 Principles is 

the ply reer from Want. | 
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BOOK II. 
We CHAPTER *. 


s. * Ir kaving Sachs Wow bs the * diſcourſe, 
1. That Adam had not, either by natural right 

of fatherhood, or by poſitive donation from God, any 

ſuch authority over his children, or dominion over the 

world, as is pretended: 

23. That if he had, his heirs yet had no o right to it : 

3. That if his heirs had, there being no law-of na- 
ture nor poſitive law of God that determines which is 
the right heir in all caſes that may ariſe, the right of 
ſucceſſion, and conſequently of bearing rule, LOU not 
have been certainly determined: 

4. That if even that had been determined; yet the 
knowledge of which is the eldeſt line of Adam's poſte- 
rity, being ſo long ſince utterly loſt, that in the races 
of mankind and families of the world, there remains 
not to one above another the leaſt pretence to be the 
eldeſt houſe, and to have the right of inheritance: 

All theſe premifes having, as I think, been clearly 
made out, it is impoſſible that the rulers now on earth 
"ſhould wake any benefit, or derive any the leaſt ſhadow 
of authority from that, which is held to be the fountain 
of all power, © Adam's private dominion and paternal 
t quriſdiction ;* ſo that he that will not give juſt occa- 
ſion to think that all government in the world is the 
product only of force and violence, and that men live 
3 by no other rules but that of beaſts, where the 

| : | ſtrongeſt. 
8 6 5 5 ; 
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ſtrongeſt carries it, and ſo lay a foundation for perpe- 
tual diſorder and miſchief, tumult, ſedition, and rebel- 
lion, (things that the followers of that hypotheſis ſo 
loudly cry out againſt) muſt of neceſſity find out ano- 
ther riſe of government, another original of political 
power, and another way of deſigning and knowing the 
perſons that have it, than what ſir Raben Fine hath 
mage S271 14 
$. 2. To this purpoſe, 1 think it hay not be a 
8 10 ſet down what I take to be political power; that the 
pover of a magiſtrate over a ſubject may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from that of a father over his children, a maſter over 
his ſervants, a huſband over his wife, and à lord over 
his ſlave. All which diſtinct powers happening ſome- 
times together in the ſame man, if he be conſidered 
under theſe different relations, it may help us to diſtin- 
guiſn theſe powers one from another, and ſhow the dif- 
ference betwixt a ruler of a commonwealth, + father of 
a family, and a captain of a gallex. 

S. 3. Political power, then, I take to bs. a right a 
making laws with penalties of death, and conſequently 
all leſs penalties for the regulating and preſerving of 
property, and of employing the force of the commu- 

nity, in the execution of ſuch, laws, and in the defence 
of the commonwealth from foreign injury z "_ 4 this 
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07 the fate of nature, 


T' Q l political power right, and des 

rive it from its original, we muſt conſider; 
* Kate all men are naturally in, and that is, a ſtate 

df perfect freedom to order their actions and diſpoſe of 
_ — and N as they * fit, ici 
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the bounds of the law of nature ; without afking leave, 
o depending upon the will of any other man. 
A ſtate alſo of equality, wherein all the power and 
-arifdieion. is reciprocal, no one having more than an- 
other ; there being nothing more evident, than that 
creatures of the ſame ſpecies and rank, promiſcuouſſy 


born to all the ſame advantages of nature, and the uſe 


of the ſame faculties, ſhould alſo be equal one amongſt 
another without ſubordination or ſubjection ; unleſs the 
lord and maſter of them all ſhould, by any manifeſt 4 
claration of his will, ſet one che another, and confer 
on him, by an evident and clear appointment, an un- 
doubted right to dominion and ſovereignty. 
F. 5. This equality of men by nature, the judicious 5 
Hooker looks upon as ſo evident in itſelf, and beyond 
all queſtion, that he makes it the foundation of that ob- 
ligation to mutual love amongſt men, on which he builds 
the duties we owe one another, and from whence he 
derives the great maxims of juſtice and e His 
words are, | | 
h The like natural en hath 8 men to 
* know, that it is no leſs their duty to love others than 
« themſelves; for ſeeing thoſe things which are equal, 
« muſt needs all have one meaſure; if I cannot, but 


& wiſh to receive good, even as much at every man's 
c hands, as any man can wiſh unto his own ſoul, how 


„ ſhould I look to have any part of my defire herein 
« ſatisfied, unleſs myſelf be careful to ſatisfy the like 


. defire, which is undoubtedly in other men, being of 


« one and the ſame nature? To have any thing offerec 

«© them repugnant to this defire, muſt needs in all re- 
« ſpects grieve them as much as me; ſo that if I do 
« harm, I muſt look to ſuffer, there being no reaſon 
te that others ſhould ſhow greater meaſure of love to 
* me, than they have by me ſhowed unto them: my 

15 deſire therefore to be loved of my equals in nature, 
«as much as poſſibly may be, impoſeth upon me a na- 
f* tural duty of bearing to them- ward fully the like af- 


e fection: from which relation of equality between our- 
us N TE hems 12 * are as ee * ſeveral 8 


* 
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te rules and canons natural reaſon hath drawn; for di- 
4 rection of life, no man is ignorant.“ "dos by 
F. 6. But though this be a ſtate of liberty, yet it is 
not a ſtate of licence: though man in that ſtate have an 
uncontrolable liberty to diſpoſe of his perſon or poſ- 
ſeſſions, yet he has not liberty to deſtroy himſelf, or fo 
much as any creature in his poſſeſſion, but where ſome 


nobler uſe than its bare preſervation calls for it. The 


ſtate of nature has a law of nature to govern it, which 
obliges every one: and reaſon, which is that law, teaches 
all mankind, who will but conſult it, that being all 
equal and independent, no one ought .to harm another 
in his life, health, liberty, or poſſeſſions: for men be, 
ing all the workmanſhip of one omnipotent and infi- 
nitely wiſe Maker; all the ſervants of one ſovereign 
maſter, ſent into the world by his order, and about his 
buſineſs; they are his property, whoſe workmanſhip 
they are, made to laſt during his, not another's plea- 
ſure: and being furniſhed with like faculties, ſharing 
all in one community of nature, there cannot be ſup- 
poſed any ſuch ſubordination among us, that may au- 
thorize us to deſtroy another, as if we were made for 
one another's uſes, as the inferior ranks of creatures are 
for our's. Every one, as he is bound to preſerve him- 
ſelf, and not to quit his ſtation wilfully, ſo by the like 
reaſon, when his own preſervation comes not in com- 
_ petition, ought he, as much as he can, to preſerve the 
reſt of mankind, and may not, unleſs it be to do juſtice 


to an offender, take away or impair the life, or what | 


tends to the preſervation of life, the liberty, health, 
mb, or geogs of another: 47 7 8 
FS. 7. And that all men may be reſtrained from in- 
vading others rights, and from doing hurt to one an- 
other, and the law of nature be obſerved, which willeth 
the peace and ' preſervation of all mankind, the execu- 
tion of the law of nature is, in that ſtate, put into every 
man's hands, whereby every one has a right to puniſh 
the tranſgreſſors of that law to ſuch a degree as may 
hinder its violation: for the law of nature would, as all 
other laws that concgrn men in this world, be in vain, 
if there were nobody that in the ſtate of nature had a 
VVV power 
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power to execute that law, and thereby preſerve the in- 
nocent and reſtrain offenders. And if any one in the 
ſtate of nature may puniſh another for any evil he has 
done, every one may do ſo: for in that ſtate of perfect 
equality, where naturally there is no ſuperiority or ju- 
riſdiction of one over another, what any may do in pro- 
ſecution of that law, every one muſt needs have a right 
S. 8. And thus, in the ſtate of nature, one man 
* comes by a power over another; but yet no abſo- 
lute or arbitrary power, to uſe a criminal, when he has 
got him in his hands, according to the paſſionate heats, 
or boundleſs extravagancy of his own will ; . but only to 
retribute to him, ſo far as calm reaſon and conſcience 
dictate, what is proportionate to his tranſgreſſion; which 
is ſo much as may ſerve for reparation and reſtraint : 
for theſe two are the only reaſons, why one man may 
lawfully do harm to another, which is that we call pu- 
niſhment.. In tranſgreſſing the law of nature, the of- 
fender declares himſelf to live by another rule than that 
of reaſon and common equity, which is that meaſure 
God has ſet to the actions of men, for their mutual ſe- 
curity; and ſo he becomes dangerous to mankind, the 
tye, which is to ſecure them from injury and violence, 
being lighted and broken by him. Which being a treſ- 
paſs againſt the whole ſpecies, and the peace and ſafety 
of it, provided for by the law of nature; every man 
upon this ſcore, by the right he hath to preſerve man- 
kind in general, may reſtrain, or, where it is neceſſary, 
deſtroy things noxious to them, and ſo may bring ſuch 
evil on any one, who hath tranſgreſſed that law, as may 
make him repent the doing of it, and thereby deter him, 
and by his example others, from doing the like miſchief. 
And in this caſe, and upon this ground, „every man 
* hath a right to puniſh the offender, and be executioner 
% / ᷣ („(( 
S. 9. I doubt not but this will ſeem a very ſtratige 
doctrine to ſome men: but before they condemn it, I 
deſire them to reſolve me, by what right any prince or 
ſtate can put to death, or puniſh an alien, for any crime 
he commits in their country. It is certain their laws, 
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by virtue of any ſanction they receive from the promul- 
ted will of the legiſlative, reach not a ſtranger: they 
= ak not to him, nor, if they did, is he bound to 
— 2 to them. The legiſlative authority, by which 
they are in force over the ſubjects of that common- 
wealth, hath no power over hi 'Thoſe who have the 
ſupreme power of making laws i in England, France, or 
_ Holland, are to an Indian but like the reſt of the world, 


men without authority : and therefore, if by the law of 


nature every man hath not a power to puniſh offences 


againſt it, as he ſoberly judges the caſe to require, I ſee 


not how the magiſtrates of any community can puniſh 

an alien of another country; ſince, in reference to him, 

they can have no more power than what every man na- 
turally may have over another. 


$. 10. Beſides the crime which- conſiſts in violating 


the law, and varying from the right rule of reaſon, 


whereby a man ſo far becomes degenerate, and declares 


himſelf to quit the principles of human nature, and to 
be a noxious creature, there is commonly injury done to 
ſome perſon or other, and ſome other man receives da- 
mage by his tranſgreſſion: in which caſe he who hath 
received any damage, has, beſides the right of puniſh- 
ment common to him with other men, a particular right 
to ſeek reparation from him that has done it: and any 
other perſon, who finds it juſt, may alſo join with him 
that is injured, and aſſiſt him in recovering from the of- 
fender ſo much as may make ſatisfaction for the harm he 
has ſuffered. 


$. 11. From theſe two diſtinct rights, the one of pu- | 


LEY 


niſhing the.crime for reſtraint, and preventing the like 


offence, which right of puniſhing i is in every body; the 
other of taking reparation, which belongs only to the 
Injured party; comes it to paſs that the magiſtrate, who 


by being magiſtrate hath the common right of puniſh, 
ing put into his hands, can often, where the public | 


good demands not the execution of the law, remit the 


ber en of criminal offences by his own authority, | 


ut yet cannot remit the ſatisfaction due to any private 
tor the damage. he has received, That, he who has 
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name, and he alone can remit : the damnified perfon 
has this power of appropriating to himſelf the goods or 
ſervice of the offender, by right of ſelf-preſervation, as 
every man has a power to puniſh the crime, to prevent 
its being committed again, © by the right he has of 


ee preſerving all mankind ;”” and doing all reaſonable 


things he can in order to that end : and thus it is, that 


every man, in the ſtate of nature, has a power to kill a 
"murderer, both to deter others from doing the like in- 
jury, which no reparation can compenſate, by the ex- 

ample of the puniſhment that attends it from every 
body; and alſo to ſecure men from the attempts of a 
criminal, who having renounced reafon, the common 
rule and meaſure God hath given to mankind, hath, by 


the unjuſt violence and laughter he hath committed 
upon one, declared war againſt all mankind; and there- 
fore may be deſtroyed as a lion or a tyger, one of thoſe 
wild ſavage beaſts, with whom men can have no fociety 


nor ſecurity : and upon this is grounded that great law 
of nature, Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall 
e his blood be ſhed.” And Cain was ſo fully con- 
. vinced, that every one had a right to deſtroy ſuch a cri- 


minal, that after the murder of his brother, he cries out, 
«© Every one that findeth me, ſhall ſlay me;”* ſo plain 


was it writ in the hearts of mankind, _ | | 
$. 12. By the ſame reaſon may a man in the ſtate of 


nature puniſh the leſſer breaches of that law. It will 
perhaps be demanded, with death? I anſwer, each tranſ- 


greſſion may be puniſhed to that degree, and with ſo 
much ſeverity, as will ſuffice to make it an ill bargain 
to the offender, give him cauſe, to repent, and terri 

others from doing the like. Every offence, that can be 


committed in the ſtate of nature, may in the ſtate of na- 


ture be alſo puniſhed equally, and as far forth, as it may 
in a commonwealth: for though it would be beſide my 
preſent purpoſe, to enter here into the particulars of the 
9 of nature, or its meaſures of puniſhment, yet it is 
certain there is ſuch a law, and that too as intelligible 
and plain to a rational creature, and a ſtudier of 8 
. „„ 1s Tee i Ny Hu + | W. 
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law, as the poſitive laws 'of commonwealths : nay, poſ- 
fibly plainer, as much as reaſon is eaſier to be under- 
ſtood, than the fancies and intricate contrivances of men, 
following contrary and hidden intereſts put into words; 
for ſo truly are a great part of the municipal laws of 
countries, which are only ſo far right, as they are found- 
ed on the law of nature, by which they are to be regu- 
lated and interpreted. T 
$. 13. To this ſtrange doctrine, viz. That © in the 
*« ſtate of nature every one has the executive power of 
the law of nature, I doubt not but it will be objected, 


that it is unreaſonable for men to be judges in their own 
caſes, that ſelf-love will make men partial to themſelves 


and their friends: and on the other ſide, that ill-nature, 
paſſion, and revenge will carry them too far in puniſh- 
ing others; and hence nothing but confuſion and diſ- 


order will follow: and that therefore God hath cer- 


tainly appointed government to reſtrain the partiality 
and violence of men. I eaſily grant, that civil govern- 
ment is the proper remedy for the inconveniencies of 
-the ſtate of nature, which muſt certainly be great, where 
men may be judges in their own caſe ; ſince it is eaſy to 
be imagined, that he who was ſo unjuſt as to do his bro- 
ther an injury, will ſcarce be ſo juſt as to condemn him- 
ſelf for it: but I ſhall defire thoſe who make this ob- 
jection, to remember, that abſolute monarchs are but 
men; and if government is to be the remedy of thoſe 
evils, which neceſſarily follow from men's being judges 
in their own caſes, and the ſtate of nature is therefore 
not to be endured; I defire to know what kind of go- 
vernment that is, and how much better it is than the 
ſtate of nature, where one man, commanding a multi- 
| tude, has the liberty to be judge in his own caſe, and 
may do to all his ſubjects whatever he pleaſes, without 
the leaſt liberty to any one to queſtion or control thoſe 
who execute his pleaſure? 'and in whatſoever he doth, 
whether led by reaſon, miſtake or paſſion, muſt be ſub- 


mitted to? much better it is in the ſtate of nature, 


wherein men are not bound to ſubmit to the unjuſt will 
of another: and if he that judges, judges amiſs in his 
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own, or any other caſe, he is anſwerable for it to the reſt 


of mankind. 


$. 14. It is often aſked as a mighty objection, ©* where 
* are, or ever were there any men in ſuch a ſtate of na- 
4 ture?” To which it may ſuffice as an anſwer at pre- 
ſent, that ſince all princes and rulers of independent 
governments, all through the world, are in a ſtate of na- 
ture, it is plain the world never was, nor ever will be, 
without numbers of men in that ſtate. I have named 
all governors of independent communities, whether 
they are, or are not, in league with others: for it is not 
every compact that puts an end to the ſtate of nature 
between men, but only this one of agreeing together 
mutually to enter into one community, and make one 


body politic; other promiſes and compacts men may 


make one with another, and yet ſtill be in the ſtate of 
nature. The promiſes and bargains for truck, &c. be- 
Tween the two men in the deſert iſland, mentioned by 


SGarcilaſſo de la Vega, in his hiſtory of Peru; or be- 


tween a Swiſs and an Indian, in the woods of America; ; 


are binding to them, though they are perfectly ina ſtate 


of nature, in reference to one another: for truth and 


| keeping of faith belongs to men as men, and not as mem- 


bers of ſociety. 

F. 15. To thoſe that ſay, there were never US men in 
the ſtate of nature, I will not only oppoſe the authority 
of the judicious Hooker, Eccl: Pol. lib. i. ſect. 10, 
where he ſays, © The laws which have been hitherto 
« mentioned, 4. e. the laws of nature, do bind men 
7. abſolutely, even as they are men, although they have 
. never any ſettled fellowſhip, never any ſolemn agree- 
0 ment amongſt themſelves what to do, or not to do: 
e but foraſmuch as we are not by ourſelves ſufficient ta 
* furniſh ourſelves with competent ſtore of things, 


e needful for ſuch a life as our nature doth deſire, a life 


10 fit for the dignity of man; therefore to ſupply thoſe 
defects and imperfections which, are in us, as living 
ec ſingly and ſolely by ourſelves, we are naturally in- 


$5 


1 duced-to ſeek communion and fellowſhip with others, 


Wh 1 was the cauſe of N Wn ſon. by : 
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et firſt in politic ſocieties. But I moreover aflirm, that 

all men are naturally in that ſtate, and remain ſo, till by 
their own conſents they make themſelves members of 
ſome politic ſociety ; and I doubt not in the n of 
this diſcourſe to mo it * clear. 
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3 2 HE ſtate of war is a ſtate of enmity and 
5 deſtruction: and therefore declaring by 
word or A not a paſſionate and haſty, but a ſedate 
ſettled deſign upon another man's life, puts him in a 
ſtate of war with him againſt whom he has declared 
ſuch an intention, and ſo has expoſed his life to the 
other's power to be taken away by him, or any one that 
joins with him in his defence, and eſpouſes his quarrel ; 
it being reaſonable and juſt, I ſhould have a right to de- 
ſtroy that which threatens me with deſtruction : for, by 
the fundamental law of nature, man being to be pre- 
ſerved as much. as poſſible, when all cannot be pre- 
ſerved, the ſafety of the innocent is to be preferred: 
and one may deſtroy a man who makes war upon him, 
or has diſcovered an enmity to. his being, for the ſame 
reaſon that he may kill a wolf or a lion; becauſe ſuch 
men are not under the ties of the common law of rea- 
ſon, have no other rule, but that of force and violence, 
and ſo may be treated as beaſts of prey, thoſe dangerous 
and noxious creatures, that will be ſure to deſtroy him 
; whenever he falls into their power. * 
$. 17. And hence it is, that he who attempts to get 
| amber man into his abſolute power, does thereby put 
himſelf into a ſtate of war with him; it being to be 
underftood as a declaration of a deſign upon his life: 
for Fhave reaſon to conclude, that he who would 
me into his e my conſent, would uſe. me 


as 


1 
| 

a 
f 


* 
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as he pleaſed when he got me there, and deſtroy me too 
when he had a fancy to it; for nobody can deſire to 
have me in his abſolute power, unleſs it be to compel 
me by force to that which is againſt the right of my free- 
dom, 1. . make me a ſlave. To be free from ſuch force 
is the only ſecurity of my preſervation; and reaſon bids 
me look on him, as an enemy to my preſervation, who 
would take away that freedom which is the fence to it; 
ſo that he who makes an attempt to enſlave me, there- 
by puts himſelf into a ſtate of war with me. He that, 
in the ſtate of nature, would take away the freedom that 
belongs to any one in that ſtate, muſt neceſſarily be ſup- 
poſed to have a deſign to take away every thing elſe, that 
freedom being the foundation of all the reſt; as he that, 
in the ſtate of ſociety, would take away the freedom 
belonging to thoſe of that ſociety or commonwealth, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to deſign to take away from them 
every thing elſe, and ſo be looked on as in a ſtate of 
war. | - 
F. 18. This makes it lawful for a man to kill a thief, 
y who has not in the leaſt hurt him, nor declared any de- 
ſign upon his life, any farther than, by the uſe of force, 
ſo to get him in his power, as to take away his money, 
or what he pleaſes, from him; becauſe uſing force, 
where he has/no right, to get me into his power, let 
His pretence he what it will, I have no reaſon to ſup- 
Poſe, that he, 'who would take away my liberty, would 
not, when he had me in his power, take away every 
thing elſe. And therefore it is lawful for me to treat 
him as one who has put himſelf into a ſtate of war with 
me, 1. e. kill him if I can; for to that hazard does he 
zuſtly expoſe himſelf, whoever iatroduces a ſtate of war; 
| and 1 is aggreſſor in it. 

F. 19. And here we have the plain . difference be- 
” tween the ſtate of nature and the ſtate of war, which 
however ſome men have confounded, are as far diſtant, 
as a ſtate of peace, good-will, mutual affiftance and pre- 
ſervation, and a ſtate of enmity, malice, violence and 
mutual deftruction, are one from another. Men living 
together according to reaſon, without a common ſupe- 
riour on earth, wißh authority to judge between them, 


18 
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is properly the ſtate of nature. But force, or a declared | 


deſign of force, upon the perſon of another, where there 


is no common ſuperiour on earth to appeal to for relief, 
is the ſtate of war : and it is the want of ſuch an appeal 5 


gives a man the right of war even againſt an aggreſſor, 


though he be in ſociety and a fellow- ſubject. Thus a 
thief, whom I cannot harm, but by appeal to the law, 


for having ſtolen all that I am worth, I may kill, when 


he ſets on me to rob me but of my horſe or coat; be- 


cauſe the law, which was made for my. preſervation, : 


_ where: it cannot interpoſe to ſecure my life from preſent. 


force, which, if loſt, is capable of no reparation, per- 
mits me my on defence, and the right of war, a li- 
berty to kill the aggreſſor, becauſe the aggreſſor allows 
not time to appeal to our common judge, nor the deci- 


ſion of the law, for remedy in a caſe where the miſchief 
may be irreparable. Want of a common judge with 


authority, puts all men in a ſtate of nature: force with- 


out right, upon a man's perſon, makes a ſtate of war, 


both where there is, and is not, a common judge. 


F. 20. But when the actual force is over, the 77 of | 


war ceaſes between thoſe: that are in ſociety, and are 


equally on both ſides ſubjected to the fair determination 


of the law; becauſe then there lies open the remedy. of 
appeal for the paſt injury, and to prevent future harm: 
but where no ſuch appeal is, as in the ſtate of nature, 
for want of politiveglaws, and judges with authority to 
appeal to, the ſtate of war once begun, continues with 


a right to the innocent party to deſtroy the other When 
ever he can, until the aggreſſor offers peace, and de- 
ſires reconciliation on ſuch terms as may repair any 


wrongs he has already done, and ſecure the innocent 
for the future; nay, where an appeal to the law, and 
conſtituted judges, lies open, but the remedy is denied 


by a manifeſt perverting of juſtice, and a barefaced 


wreſting of the laws to protect or indemnify the violence 
or injuries of ſome men, or party of men; there it is 
hard to imagine any thing but a ſtate of war: for where- 


ever violence is uſed, and injury done, though by hands 
* to zdminiſter Juſtice, it is ſtill violence and 


injury, 
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injury, however coloured with the name, pretences, or 
forms of law, 'the end whereof being to prote& and re- 
dreſs the innocent, by an unbiaſſed application of it, to 


all who are under it; wherever that is not bona fide 


done, war is made upon the ſufferers, who having no 
appeal on earth to right them, they are left to the only 
remedy in ſuch cafes, an appeal to heaven. 
. 21. To avoid this ſtate of war (wherein there is no 
appeal but to heaven, and wherein every the leaſt dif- 
ference'is apt to end, where there is no authority to de- 
cide between the contenders) is one great reaſon of men's 
putting themſelves into ſociety, and quitting the ſtate 
of nature: for where there is an authority, a power 
on earth, from which relief can be had by appeal, there 
the continuance of the ſtate of war is excluded, and 
the controverſy is decided by that power. Had there 
been any ſuch court, any ſuperiour juriſdiction on earth, 
to determine the right between Jephthah and the Am- 
monites, they had never come to a ſtate of war: but 
we ſee he was forced to appeal to heaven: The Lord 
«the Judge (ſays he) be judge this day, between the 
, children of Iſrael and the children of Ammon,” 
Judg. xi. 27. and then Pri, and relying on his 
appeal, he leads out his army to battle: and therefore 
in ſuch controverſies, where the queſtion is put, who 
ſhall be judge? it cannot be meant, who ſhall decide 
the controverſy ; every one knows what Jephthah here 
tells us, that the Lord the Judge ſhall judge. Where 
there is no judge on earth, the es to God in 
heaven. That queſtion then cannot mean, who ſhall 
judge, whether another hath put himſelf in a ſtate of war 
with me, and whether J may, as Jephthah did, appeal 
to heaven in it? of that I myſelf can only be judge in 
my on conſcience, as I will anſwer it, at the great day, 
to the ſupreme judge of all men. ene I 
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CHAPTER Wc . 
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& Ta HE natural liberty of man is to be free 


1 from any ſuperiour power on earth, and 


not to be under the will or legiſlative authority of man, 


but to have only the law of nature for his rule. The 
liberty of man, in ſociety, is to be under no other le- 


giſlative power, but that eſtabliſhed, by conſent, in the 
commonwealth; nor under the dominion of any will, 
or reſtraint of any law, but what that legiſlative ſhall 


enact, according to the truſt put in it. Freedom then 


is not what fir Robert Filmer tells us, O. A. 55. © a li- 
be berty for every one to do what he liſts, to live as he 


. pleaſes, and not to be tied by any laws:“ but free- 
dom of men under government is, to have a ſtanding 


rule to live by, common to every one of that. ſociety, 
and made by. the legiſlative power erected in it; a li- 


berty to follow my own will in all things, where the 


rule preſcribes not; and not to be ſubject to the incon- 
ſtant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary will of another man: 


as freedom of nature 1s, to be under no other reſtraint 


but the law of nature. 


$. 23. This freedom from abſolute, arbitrary power, 


is ſo neceſſary to, and cloſely joined with a man's pre- 


ſervation, that he cannot part with it, but by what for- 
feits his preſervation and life 17 e for a man, not 
having the power of his own life, cannot, by compact, 
or his own conſent, enſlave himſelf to any one, nor put 


himſelf under the abſolute, arbitrary power of another, 
to take away his life, when he aal 


es. Nobody can 


give more power than he has himſelf; and he that can- 
not take away his own life, cannot give another power 
over it. Indeed, having by his fault forfeited his own 


7 


life, by ſome act that deſerves death; he, to whom he 
719 | | has 
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has forfeited it, may (when he has him in his power) 
delay to take it, and make uſe of him to his own ſer- 
vice, and he does him no injury by it : for, whenever 
he finds the hardſhip of his ſlavery outweigh the value 
of his life, it is in his power, by reſiſting the will of 
his maſter, to draw on himſelf the death he deſires. 

§. 24. This is the perfect condition of ſlavery, which 
is nothing elſe, but © the ſtate of war continued, be- 
« tween a lawful conqueror and a captive :” for, if 
once compact enter between them, and make an agree- 
ment for a limited power on the one fide, and obedi- 
ence on the other, the ſtate of war and ſlavery ceaſes, 
as long as the compact endures: for, as has been ſaid, 
no man can, by agreement, paſs over to another that 
which. he hath not in himſelf, a e over pond own 
MT. 1 >: 
- ff confeſs, we e find: among the Jews, as well az other 
nations, that men did ſell themſelves; but, it is plain, 
this was only to drudgery, not to lavery : for, it is evi- 
dent, the perſon fold was not under an abſolute, arbi- 
trary, defpotical power: for the maſter could not have 
Power to kill him, at any time, whom, at a certain 
time, he was obliged to let go free out of his ſervice; 
and the maſter of ſuch a ſervant was ſo far from having 
an arbitrary power over his life, that he could not, at. 
pleaſure, ſo much as maim him, but the loſs of an eye, | 
or en ſet him free, Exod. XI. 


5 CHAPTER We. 
of property. 


©c 1 THETHER we confer 8 ts 
5. which tells us, that men, being once 
born, have a right to their preſervation, and conſe- 
quently to meat and drink, and ſuch other things as 
nature affords for their — or revelation, which 


= | | gives 


* 


— 
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gives us an account of thoſe grants God made of the 


world to Adam, and to Neah, and his ſons; it is very 
clear, that God, as king David ſays; Pſal. xv. 16. 


© has given the earth to the children of men; given it 
to mankind in common. But this being ſuppoſed, it 
ſeems to ſome a very great difficulty, how any one ſhould 
ever come to have a property in any thing: I will not 
content myſelf to anſwer, that if it be diffcult to make 
out property, upon a ſuppoſition, that God gave the 
world to Adam, and his poſterity in common, it is im- 
8 ee that any man, but one univerſal monarch, ſhould 

ave any property upon a ſuppoſition, that God gave 


the world to Adam, and his heirs in ſucceſſion, exclu- 
ſive of all the reſt} of his poſterity. But I ſhall endea- 


vour to ſhow, how men might come to have a property 
in ſeveral parts of that which God gave to mankind in 
common, and that without any expreſs compar of all 
the commoners. 

F. 26. God, who hath given the world to. men in 
common, hath: alſo given them reaſon to make uſe of 
it to the beſt ad vantage of life, and convenience. The 
earth, and all that is therein, is given to men for the 
ſupport and comfort of their being. And though all 
the fruits it naturally produces, and beaſts it feeds, be- 
long to mankind in common, as they are produced by 


the ſpontaneous hand of nature; and no- body has ori- 


ginally a private dominion, excluſive of the reſt of man- 
kind, in any of them, as they are thus in their natural 


ſtate: yet being given for the uſe of men, there muſt. 


of neceſſity be a means to appropriate them ſome way 
or other, before they can be of any uſe, or at all bene- 
ficial to any particular man. The fruit, or veniſon, 
which nouriſhes the wild Indian, who knows no enclos 
ſure, and is ſtill a tenant. in common, -muſt be his, and 
fo his, i. e. a part of him, that another can no longer 
have any right to it, before it can do him png 80 for 
the ſupport of his 8 

$. 27. Though the earth, and all infariour creatures, 

common to all men, yet every man has a property 
in his own perſon: this no-body has any right to but 
kim bell The labour of his __ and the work of his 
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hands, we may ſay, are properly his. Whatſoever then 
he removes out of the ſtate that nature hath provided, 
and left it in, he hath mixed his labour with, and joineq; 
to it ſomething that is his own, and thereby makes it 
his property. It being by him removed from the com- 
mon ſtate nature hath placed it in, it hath by this la- 
bour ſomething annexed to it, that excludes the com- 
mon right of other men. For this labour being the 
unqueſtionable property of the labourer, no man but he 
can have a right to what that is once joined to, at leaſt 
where there is r and as good, left in ane 
for othefss. FISQO AI 

F. 28. He that is buried by the accine Hel picked 
up under an oak, or the e he gathered from the 
trees in the wood, has certainly appropriated them to 
himſelf. No- body can deny but the nouriſhment is his. 
Þ aſk then, when did they begin to be his] when he di- 
geſted ? or when he eat? or when he boiled? or when 
he brought them home? or when he picked them up? 


and it is plain, if the firſt gathering made chem not his, 


nothing elſe could. That labour put a diſtinction be- 
tween them and common: that added ſomething to 
them more than nature, the common mother of all, had 
done; and ſo they became his private right. And will 
any one ſay, he had no right to thoſe acorns or apples 
he thus appropriated; becauſe he had not the conſent 
of all mankind to make them his? was it a robbery thus 


to aſſume to himſelf what belonged to all in common? 
f ſuch a conſent as that was nedeſſary, man had ſtarved, 
notwithſtanding the plenty God had given him. We 


ſee in commons, which remain fo by compact, that it 
is the taking any part of What is common, and remov- 
ing it out 'of the ſtate nature leaves it in, which begins 
the property; without which the common is of no uſe. 
And the taking of this or that part does not depend on 
the expreſs conſent of all the commoners. Thus the 
graſs my horfe has bit ; the turfs my ſervant has cut; 
and the ore I have digged in any place, where I have a 
mw to chem in common with others; become my pro- 
ty, without the aſſignation or conſent of any body. 
e dbu that was Wa 8 aud out of that 
- . Common 
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cmmon ſtate they were in, hath fixed my property in 


them. "OT b | | 
F. 29. By making an explicit conſent of every com- 
moner neceſſary to any one's appropriating to himſelf 
any part of what is given in common, children or ſer- 
vants could not cut the meat, which their father or maſter 
had provided for them in common, without aſſigning 
to every one his peculiar part. Though the water run- 
ning in the fountain be every one's, yet who can doubt, 
but that in the pitcher. is his only who drew it. gut? 
His labour hath taken it out of the hands of nature, 
where it was common, and belonged equally to; all her 
children, and hath thefeby appropriated it to himſelf. 
g. 30. Thus this law of reaſon makes the deer that 
Indian's who hath; killed it; it is allowed to be his 
goods, who hath beſtowed his labour upon it, though 
before it was the common fight of every one. And 
amongſt thoſe who are counted the civilized part of 
mankind, who have made and multiplied poſitive laws 
to determine property, this original law of nature, for 
the beginning of property, in what was before common, 
ſtill takes place; and by virtue thereof, what fiſh any 
one catches in the ocean, that great and ſtill remaining 
common of mankind; or what ambergriſe any one takes 
up here, is by the labour that removes it out of that 
common ſtate nature left it in, made his property, who 
takes that pains about it. And even amongſt us, the 
-hare that any one is hunting, is thought his who pur- 
ſues her during the chace: for being a beaſt that is ſtill 
looked upon as common, and no man's private poſſeſ- 
ſion; whoever has employed ſo much labour about any 
of that kind, as to find and purſue her, has thereby re- 
moved her from the ſtate of nature, wherein ſhe was 
common, and hath begun a property. 
S. 31. It will perhaps be objected to this, that“ if 
gathering the acorns, or other fruits of the earth, &c. 
makes a right to them, then any one may engroſs as 
« much as he will.“ To which I anſwer, Not ſo: The 
ſame law of nature, that does by this cmeatis give us 
Property, does alſo bound. that property too. God 
L has . richly,“ 1 Tim. vi. 17. is the 
a e | . 
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voice of aden confirmed by inſpiration. But how far 
has he given it us? To enjoy. As much as any one 
can make uſe of to any advantage of life before it ſpoils, 
fo much he may by his labour fix a property in: what-. 
ever is beyond this, is more than his ſhare, and belongs 
to others. Nothing was made by God for man to ſpoil 
or deſtroy. And thus, conſidering the plenty of natu- 
ral proviſions there was a long time in the world, and 
the few ſpenders; and to how ſmall a part of that pro- 
viſion the induſtry of one man could extend itſelf, and 
engroſs it to the prejudice of others; eſpecially keep- 
ing within the bounds, ſet by reaſon, of what might 
ſerve for his uſe; there could be then little room for 
quarrels or contentions about property ſo eſtabliſhed. 
* But the chief matter of property being now 
not the fruits of the earth, and the beaſts that ſubſiſt 
on it, but the earth itſelf; as that which takes in, and 
carries with it all the reſt; I think it is plain, that pro- 
perty in that too is acquired as the former. As much 
land as a man tills, plants, improves, cultivates, and 
can uſe the product of, ſo much is his property. He 
by his labour does, as it were, encloſe it from the com- 
mon. Nor will it invalidate his right, to ſay every body 
elſe has an equal title to it, and therefore he cannot ap- 

Propriate, he cannot encloſe, without the conſent of all 

this fellow-commoners, all mankind. God, when he 
gave the world in common to all mankind, commanded 
man alſo to labour, and the penury of his condition re- 
quired it of him. God and his reaſon commanded him 
to ſubdue the earth, i. e. improve it for the benefit of 
life, and therein lay out ſomething upon it that was his 
 'own, his labour. He that, in obedience to this com- 

mand of God, ſubdued, tilled and ſowed any part of it, 
thereby annexed to it ſomething that was his property, 

which another had no title to, nor could without 1 injury 
take from him. 

F. 33. Nor was this appropridtion af; any parcel of 
4 jd, by. improving it, any prejudice to any other man, 
fince there was ſtill enough, and as good left ; and more 

than the yet unprovided could uſe. 80 that, in effect, 

chere v was never — leſs left for others beca ſe of his 
| CE _ encloſure 
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encloſure for himſelf: for he that leaves as much as ano-. 
ther can make uſe of, does as good as take nothing at 


all. No-body could think himſelf injured by the drink- 


ing of another man, though he took a good draught, 
who had a whole river of the fame water left him to 
uench his thirſt ; and the caſe of land and water, where 


there is enough of both, 1s perfectly the ſame.. | 
$. 34. God gave the world to men in common; but 


ſince he gave it them for their benefit, and the greateſt 


conveniencies of life they were capable to draw from it, 


it cannot be ſuppoſed he meant it ſhould always remain 


common and uncultivated. He gave it to the uſe of the 


induſtrious and rational, (and labour was to be his title 
to it) not to the fancy or covetouſneſs of the quarrel- 
ſome and contentious. He that had as good left for his 


improvement, as was already taken up, needed not com- 


plain, ought not to meddle with what was already im- 
roved by another's labour: if he did, it is plain he 


deſired the benefit of another's pains, which he had no 
right to, and not the ground which God had given him 
in common with others to labour on, and whereof there 
was as good left, as that already poſſeſſed, and more 


than he knew what to do with, or his jnduſtey could 


reach to. 


$. 35. It is true, in land that is common in England, 


or any other country, where there is plenty of people 


under government, who have money and commerce, no 
one can encloſe or appropriate any part, without the 


conſent of all his fellow commoners; becauſe this is left 
common by compact, 1, e, by the law of the land, which 
is not to be violated. And though it be common, in 
reſpect of ſome men, it is not ſo to all mankind, but is 
the joint property of this country, or this pariſh, Be- 
ſides, the remainder, after ſuch encloſure, would not be 


as good to the reſt of the commoners, as the whole was 


when they could all make uſe of the whole; whereas in 
the beginning and firſt peopling of the great common 
of the world, it was quite otherwiſe. The law man 
was under, was rather for appropriating. God com- 


manded, and his wants forced him to labour. That 0 
was his property which could not be taken from him 
Ay | FS 2 whereyer 
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wherever he had fixed it. And hence ſubduing of cul- 
tivating the earth, and having dominion, we ſee are 
Joined together. The one gave title to the other. So 
that God, by commanding to ſubdue, gave authority ſe 
far to appropriate : and the condition of human life, 
which requires labour and materials to work on, neceſ- 
ſarily introduces private poſſeſſions. 

F. 36. The meaſure of property nature has well ſet 
by the extent of men's labgur and the conveniencies of 
life : no man's labour could ſubdue, or appropriate all; 
nor could his enjoyment conſume more than a ſmall 
part ; ſo that it was impoſſible for any man, this way, 
to intrench upon the right of another, or acquire to 
himſelf a property, to the prejudice of his neighbour, 
who would ſtill have room for as good, and as large 3 
poſſeſſion (after the other had taken out his) as before i it 


Was appropriated. This meaſure did confine every 


man's poſſeſſion to a very moderate proportion, and 
ſuch as he might appropriate to himſelf, without injury 
to any body, in the firſt ages of the world, when men 
were more in danger to be loſt, by wandering from their 
company, in the then vaſt wilderneſs of the earth, than 
to be ſtraitened for want of room to plant in. And the 
ſame meaſure may be allowed ſtill without prejudice to 
any body, as full as the world ſeems : for ſuppoſing a 
man, or family, in the ſtate they were at firſt peopling 
of the world by the children of Adam, or Noah; let 
him plant in ſome inland, vacant places of America, we 
ſhall find that the poſſeſſions he could make himſelf, 
upon the nieaſures we have given, would not be very 
large, nor, even to this day, prejudice the reſt of man- 
Kind, or give them reaſon to complain, or think them- 
ſelves injured by this man's incroachment ; though the 
race of men have now ſpread themſelves: to all the cor- 
ners of the world, and do infinitely exceed the ſmall 
number was at the beginning. Nay, the extent of ground 
is of ſo little value, without labour, that I have heard 
it affirmed; that in Spain itſelf a man may be permitted 
to plough, aw; and reap, without being diſturbed, upon 
land he has no other title to, but only his making uſe 
of 1 it. But, on the as the WML think them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves beholden to him, who, by his induſtry on neglect- 
ed, and conſequently waſte land, has increaſed the ſtock 
of corn, which they wanted. But be this as it will, 


which I lay no ſtreſs on; this 1 dare boldly affirm, that 


the ſame rule of propriety, (viz.) that every man ſhould 
have as much as he could make uſe of, would hold ſtill 
an the world, without ſtraitening any body; fince there 
is land enough in the world to ſuffice double the inha- 
bitants, had not the invention of money, and the tacit 


agreement of men to put a value on it, introduced (by 


conſent) larger poſſeſſions, and a right to them; which, 
how it has done, 1 ſhall by and by ſhow more at large. 
$. 37. This is certain, that in the beginning, before 
the defire of having more than man needed, had altered 
the intrinſic value of things, which depends only- on 
their uſefulneſs to the life of man; or had agreed; that 
a little piece of yellow metal, which would keep with- 
out waiting or decay, ſhould be worth a great piece of 
fleſh, or a whole heap of corn; though men had a right 
to appropriate, by their labour, each one to himſelf, 
as much of the things of nature as he could uſe: yet 
this could not be much, nor to the prejudice of others, 
where the ſame plenty was ſtill left to thoſe who would 
. uſe the ſame induſtry. To which let me add, that he 
Who appropriates land to himſelf by his labour, does 
not leſſen, but increaſe the common ſtock of mankind:: 


for the proviſions ſerving to the ſupport of human life, 


produced by one acre of encloſed and cultivated land, 
are (to ſpeak much within compaſs) ten times more 
than thoſe which are yielded by an acre of land of an 
equal richneſs lying waſte in common. And therefore 
he that encloſes land, and has a greater plenty of the 
.conveniencies of life from ten acres, than he could have 
from an hundred left to nature, may truly be ſaid to give 
ninety acres te mankind: fer his labour now ſupplies 
him with proviſions out of ten acres, which were by 
the product of an hundred lying in commen. I have 
here rated the improved land very low, in making its 
ewe but as ten to one, when it is Ae nearer an 
hundred to one: for I aſk; whether in the wild woods 
ud * waſte of America, left to nature, with. 
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out any improvement, tillage or huſbandry, a thouſand 


_ acres yield the needy and wretched inhabitants as many 


— 


conveniencies of life, as ten acres equally fertile land do 
in Devonſhire, where they are well cultivated? _ 


Before the appropriation of land, he who gathered as 
much of the wild fruit, killed, caught, or tamed, as 
many of the beaſts, as he could; he that ſo employed 


his pains about any of the ſpontaneous products of na- 


ture, as any way to alter them from the ſtate which na- 


ture put them in, by placing any of his labour on them, 
did thereby acquire a propriety in them: but if they 
periſhed, in his poſſeſſion, without their due uſe ; if the 
fruits rotted, or the veniſon putrefied, before he could 
ſpend it; he offended againſt the common law of nature, 
and was liable to be puniſhed; he invaded his neigh- 
- bour's ſhare, for he had no right, farther than his uſe 
called for any of them, and they might ſerve to afford 
him conveniencies of life. . | 


FSi. 38. The fame meaſures governed the poſſeſſion of 


land too: whatſoever he tilled and reaped, laid up and 
made. uſe of, before it ſpoiled,” that was his peculiar 
right; whatſoever he encloſed, and could feed, and 


make uſe of, the cattle and product was alſo his. But 


if either the graſs of his encloſure rotted on the ground, 


or the-fruit of his planting periſhed without gathering 


- * 


and laying up; this part of the earth, notwithſtanding 


his encloſure, was ſtill to be looked on as waſte, and 


might be the poſſeſſion of any other. Thus, at the be- 
ginning, Cain might take as much ground as he could 
till, and make it his own land, and yet leave enough to 
Abel's ſheep to feed on; a few acres would ſerve for 

both their poſſeſſions. But as families increaſed, and 
induſtry enlarged their ſtocks, their poſſeſſions enlarged 
with the need of them; but yet it was commonly with- 
out any fixed property in the ground they made uſe of, 
till they incorporated, ſettled themſelves together, and 
built cities; and then, by conſent, they came in time 


to ſet out the bounds of their diſtinct territories, and 


agree on limits between them and their neighbours ; and 
Py laws within themſelves ſettled the properties of thoſe 


+=, of the fame ſociety: for we ſee, that in that part of the 


7 world 
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world which was firſt inhabited, and therefore like to 
be beſt peopled, even as low down as Abraham's time, 


they wandered with their flocks, and their herds, which | 


was their ſubſtance, freely up and down; and this Abra. 
ham did, in a country where he was a ſtranger. Whence 
it is plain, that at leaſt a great part of the land lay in 
common; that the inhabitants valued it not, nor claimed 
property in any more than they made uſe of. But when 
there was not room enough in the ſame place, for their 


herds to feed together, they by conſent, as Abraham 


and Lot did, Gen. xiii. 5. ſeparated and enlarged their 


paſture, where it beſt liked them. And for the ſame 


reaſon Eſau went from his father, and his droben and 


planted i in mount Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 6. 


$. 39. And thus, without ſuppoſing any private do- ; 


minion, and property in Adam, over all the world, ex- 


_ clufive of all other men, which can no way be proved, b 


nor any one's property be made out from it; but ſu 
poſing the world given, as it was, to the children of 


men in common, we ſee how labour could make men 
_ diſtinct titles to ſeveral parcels of it, for their private 


uſes ; wherein there could be no doubt of right, no 
room for quarrel. 

$. 40. Nor is it fo ſtrange, as + Pepe before conſi- 
deration it may appear, that the property of labour 


ſhould be able to overbalance the community of land: 
for it is labour indeed that put the difference of value 
on every thing; and let any one conſider what the dif- 


ference is between an acre of land planted with tobacco 
or ſugar, ſown with wheat or barley, and an acre of the 


ſame land lying in common, without any huſbandry 


upon it, and he will find, that the improvement of la- 
bour makes the far greater part of the value. I think 
it will be but a very modeſt computation to ſay, that 


of the products of the earth uſeful to the life of man, 
nine tenths are the effects of labour: nay, if we will 


rightly eſtimate things as they come to our uſe, and caſt 
up the ſeveral expences about them, what in them is 
purely owing to nature, and what to labour, we ſhall 


find, that in moſt of them ninety-nine hundredths are 
"Raney" to be 8 on the derount of labour. ann 
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dut any improvement, tillage or huſbandry, a thouſand 
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acres yield the needy and wretched inhabitants as many 
conveniencies of life, as ten acres equally fertile land do 
in Devonſhire, where they are well cultivated?  -— 
Before the appropriation of land, he who gathered as 
much of the wild fruit, killed, caught, or tamed, as 
many of the beaſts, as he could; he that ſo employed 


his pains about any of the ſpontaneous products of na- 


ture, as any way to alter them from the ſtate which na- 


ture put them in, by placing any of his labour on them, 
did thereby acquire a propriety in them: but if they 
periſhed, in his poſſeſſion, without their due uſe ; if the 
fruits rotted, or the veniſon putrefied, before he could 


{ſpend it; he offended againſt the common law of nature, 
and was liable to be puniſhed; he invaded his neigh- 
bour's ſhare, for he had no right, farther than his uſe 
called for any of them, and they might ſerve to afford 


-him conveniencies of life. 


9. 38. The fame meaſures governed the poſſeſſion of 


land too: whatſoever he tilled and reaped, laid up and 
made uſe of, before it ſpoiled,” that was his peculiar 
right; whatſoever he encloſed, and could feed, and 


make uſe of, the cattle and product was alſo his. But 
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if either the graſs of his encloſure rotted on the ground, 
or the: fruit of his planting periſhed without gathering 


and laying up; this part of the earth, notwithſtanding 
His encloſure, was ſtill. to be looked on as waſte, and 
might be the poſſeſſion of any other. Thus, at the be- 


ginning, Cain might take as much ground as he could 


till, and make it his own land, and yet leave enough to 


Abel's ſheep to feed on; a few acres would ſerve for 
both their poſſeſſions. But as families increaſed, and 
induſtry enlarged their ſtocks, their poſſeſſions enlarged 


with the need of them; but yet it was commonly with- 
out any fixed property in the ground they made uſe of, 
till they incorporated, ſettled themſelves together, and 
built cities; and then, by conſent, they came in time 
to ſet out the bounds of their diſtinct territories, and 
agree on limits between them and their neighbours ; and 
py laws within themſelves ſettled the properties of thoſe 


of the ſame ſociety : for we ſee, that in that part of the 
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world which was firſt inhabited, and therefore like to 
be beſt peopled, even as low down as Abraham's time, 
they wandered with their flocks, and their herds, which | 
was their ſubſtance, freely up and down; and this Abra. 
ham did, in a country where he was a ſtranger. Whence 
it is plain, that at leaſt a great part of the land lay in 
common; that the inhabitants valued it not, nor claimed 
property in any more than they made uſe of. But when _ 
there was not room enough in the ſame place, for their 
herds to feed together, they by conſent, as Abraham 
and Lot did, Gen. xiii. 5. ſeparated and enlarged their 
paſture, where it beſt liked them. And for the ſame 
reaſon Eſau went from his father, and his en and | 
py in mount Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 6. 
$. 39. And thus, without ſuppoſing any private do- 
minion, and property in Adam, over all the world, ex- 
cluſive of all other men, which can no way be proved, 
nor any one's property be' made out from it; but ſup. 
poſing the world given, as it-was, to the childken of 
men in common, we ſee how labour could make men 
diſtinct titles to ſeveral parcels of it, for their private 
uſes; wherein there could ” no doubt of right, no 
room for quarrel. 
$. 40. Nor is it fo ſtrange, as perhaps before conſi- 
deration it may appear, that the property of labour 
ſhould be able to overbalance the community of land? 
for it is labour indeed that put the difference of value 
on every thing; and let any one conſider what the dif- 
ference is between an acre of land planted with tobacco 
or ſugar, ſown with wheat or barley, and an acre of the 
ſame land lying in common, without any huſbandry 
upon it, and he will find, that the improvement of la- 
bour makes the far greater part of the value. I think 
it will be but a very modeſt computation to ſay, that 
of the products of the earth uſeful to the life of man, 
nine tenths are the effects of labour: nay, if we will 
rightly eſtimate things as they come to our uſe, and caſt 
up the ſeveral expences about them, what in them is 
purely owing to nature, and what to labour, we ſhall 
find, that in moſt of them ninety-nine hundredths are 
"way to be = on the derount of labour. ; 
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nefit of it amount to little more than nothing. 
This ſhows how much numbers of men are to be pre- 
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8. 41. There cannot be a clearer demonſtration of any 
ching, than ſeveral nations of the Americans are of this, 
who are rich in land, and poor in all the comforts of 
life; whom nature having furniſhed as liberally as any 
other people, with the materials of plenty, i. e. a fruit- 


ful ſoil, apt to produce in abundance what might ſerve 


for food, raiment, and delight; yet, for want of im- 
proving it by labour, have not one hundredth part of 
the conveniencies we enjoy: and a king of a large and 
Fruitful territory there feeds, | lodges, and is clad worſe 
chan a day-labourer in England, © © 
F. 42. To make this a little clear, let us but trace 
ſome of the ordinary proviſions of life, through their 
ſeveral progreſſes, before they come to our uſe, and ſee 


how much of their value they receive from human in- 


duſtry. Bread, wine, and cloth, are things of daily uſe, 


and great plenty; yet notwithſtanding, acorns, water 


and leaves, or ſkins, muſt be our bread, drink and 


*cloathing, did not labour furniſh us with theſe more 


uſeful commodities : for whatever bread is more worth 
than acorns, wine than water, and cloth or filk, than 
Jeaves, ſkins, or moſs, that is wholly owing to labour 
and induſtry ; the one of theſe being the food and rai- 
ment which unaſſiſted nature furniſhes us with; the other, 
proviſions which our induſtry and pains prepare for us; 


which how much they exceed the other in value, when 


any-one hath computed, he will then ſee how much la- 


bour makes the far greateſt part of the value of things 


we enjoy in this world: and the ground which produces 


the materials, is ſcarce to be reckoned in, as any, or, 


at moſt, but a very ſmall part of it; ſo little, that even 


23 amongſt us, land that is left wholly to nature, that hath 


no improvemeng of paſturage, tillage, or planting, is 
called, as indeed it. is, waſte; and we ſhall find the be- 


ferred: to largeneſs of dominions ; and that the increaſe 
of lands, and the right of employing of them, is the 
great art of government: and that prince, who ſhall be 


o wife and godlike, as by eſtabliſhed laws of liberty 


to ſecure protection and encouragement to the honeſt _ 
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induſtry of mankind, againſt the oppreſſion of power 


and narrowneſs of party, will quickly be too hard for 
his neighbours : : but this by the bye. To return to the 
argument in hand, 

$. 43. An acre of land, that bears here twenty buſnels 
of wheat, and another in America, which, with the 
ſame huſbandry, would do the like, are, without doubt, 
of the ſame natural intrinſic value: but yet the benefit 
mankind receives from the one in a year, is worth ;1, 
and from the other poſſibly not worth a penny, if all 
the profit an Indian received from it were to be valued, 
and ſold here; at leaſt, I may truly ſay, not one ou. 
ſandth. It is labour then which uts the greateſt part 
of the value upon land, without a ich 1t would ſcarcely 
be worth any thing: it is to that we owe the greateſt 
part of all its uſeful products; for all that the ſtraw, 
bran, bread, of that acre of wheat, is more worth than 
the product of an acre of as good land, which lies waſte, 
is all the effect of labour : for it is not barely the plough- 
man's pains, the reaper's and threſher's toil, and the 
baker's ſweat, is to be counted into the bread we eat; 
the labour of thoſe who broke the oxen, who digged 
and wrought the iron and ſtones, who felled and framed 
the timber employed about the plough, mill, oven, or 
any other utenſils, which are a vaſt l requiſite 
to this corn, from its being ſeed to be ſown, to its being 
made bread, muſt all be charged on the account of la- 


bour, and e e as an effect of that: nature and the 


earth furniſhed only the almoſt worthleſs materials, as 
in themſelves, It would be a ſtrange '** catalogue of 
te things, that induſtry provided and made uſe of, about 


f* every loaf of bread,” before it came to our uſe, if 


we could trace them; iron, wood, leather, bark, tim- 
ber, ſtone, bricks, coals, lime, cloth, dyeing, drugs, 

itch, tar, maſts, repes, and all the materials made uſe 
of in the ſhip, that brought any of the commodities 
uſed by any of the workmen, to any part of the work; 
all which it would be almoſt impoſſible, at leaſt too 
long, to reckon up. 

§. 44. From all which it is evident, that though the 
things of nature are given in common, yet man, by be- 
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ing maſter of himſelf, and · proprietor of his own 
<« fon, and the actions or labour of it, had fill in "wg 
me ſelf the great foundation. of property; and that, 
which made up the greater part of what he applied to 
the ſupport or comfort of his being, when invention 
and arts had improved the conveniencies of life, was 
perfectly his own, and did not pee in common to 
wie 5 

F. 45. Thus labour; in the beating; gave a 0 
of property, wherever any one was pleaſed to employ 
it upon what was common, which remained a long while 
the far greater- part, and is yet more than mankind 
makes uſe of. Men, at firſt, for the moſt part, con- 
tented themſelves with what unaſſiſted nature offered to 
their neceſſities: and though afterwards, in ſome parts 
of the world, (where the increaſe of people and ftock, 
with the uſe of money, had made land ſcarce, and fo ot 
ſome value) the ſeveral communities ſettled the bounds 
of their diftin& territories, and by laws within them- 
ſelves regulated the properties of the private men of 


their ſociety, and fo, by eompact and agreement, ſet- 


tled the property which labour and induſtry began: and 


the leagues that have been made between ſeveral ſtates ; | 


and kingdoms, either expreſsly or tacitly diſowning all 
claim and right to the land in the others poſſeſſion, 
have, by common conſent, given up their pretences to 


their natural common right, which originally they had 


to thoſe countries, and ſo have, by poſitive agreement, 


155 ſettled a property amongſt themſelves, in diſtinct parts 


and parcels of the earth; yet there are ſtill great tracts 
of ground to be found, which (the/inhabitants thereof 
not having joined with the reſt of mankind, in the con- 
ſent of the uſe of their common money) lie waſte, and 
are more than the people who dwell: on it do, or can 
make uſe of, and ſo {till lie in common; though this 
can ſcarce happen amongſt that part of mankind that 


| have conſented to the uſe of money. 


F. 46. The greateſt part of things really uſeful to the 


| life of man, and ſuch as the neceſſity of ſubſiſting made 
the firſt commoners of the world look after, as it doth | 


the Americans now, are generally things of ſhort dura. 


tion; 
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tion; ſuch. as, if they are not conſumed by uſe, will 
decay and periſh of themſelves: gold, filver, and dia- 
monds, are things that fancy or agreement hath put the 
value on, more than real uſe, and the neceſſary ſupport 
of life. Now of thoſe good things which nature hath 


provided in common, every one had à right (as hath 


been ſaid) to as much as he could uſe, and property in 
all that he could effect with his labour; all that his in- 
duſtry could extend to, to alter from the. ſtate nature 
had put it in, was his. He that gathered a hundred 
buſhels of acorns or apples, had thereby, a property in 
them, they were his goods as ſoon as gathered. He was 
only. to look, that he uſed them before they ſpoiled, elſe 
he took more than his ſhare,- and robbed. others. And 
indeed it was a fooliſh thing, as well as. diſhoneſt, to 
hoard up more than he could make, uſe of. If he gave 
away a part to any body elſe, ſo that it periſhed not uſe- 


leſsly in his poſſeſſion, theſe he alſo made uſe of. And 
if he alſo bartered away plums, that would have rotted 


in a week, for nuts that would laſt good for his eating 


a whole year, he did no injury; he waſted not the com- 


mon ſtock; deſtroyed no part of the portion of the 


goods that belonged to others, ſo long as nothing pe- 


riſhed uſeleſsly in his hands. Again, if he would give 
his nuts for a piece of metal, pleaſed with its colour; 
or exchange his ſheep for ſhells, or wool for a ſparkli 

pebble or à diamond, and keep thoſe by him all his life, 
he invaded not the right of others, he might heap as 
much of theſe durable things as he pleaſed; the exceed- 
ing of the bounds of his juſt property not lying in the 
largeneſs of his lenken. but the ins of any thing 

ANT þ in it. 
8. 47- And thus came in the uſe of money, ſome laſt. 


| ing thing that men might keep without ſpoiling, and 


that by mutual conſent men would take in exchange for 
the truly uſeful, but periſhable ſupports of life. 


FS. 48. And as different degrees of induſtry were apt 


: id give men poſſeſſions in different proportions, ſo this 
invention of money gave them the opportunity to con- 
tinue and enlarge them: for ſuppoſing an iſland, ſepa- 


| world, 


1 rate "from: all Fs commerce N the reſt of the 
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world, wherein there were but an hundred families, but 


n horſes, and cows, with other uſeful 


animals, wholeſome fruits, and land enough for cor 


for a hundred thouſand times as many, but nothing in 
the iſland, either becauſe of its commonneſs, or periſh- 
ableneſs, fit to ſupply the place of money ; what reaſon 
could any one have there to enlarge his poſſeſſions be- 
yond the uſe of his family and a plentiful ſupply to its 
conſumption, either in what their own induſtry pro- 
duced, or they could barter for like periſhable, uſeful. 
commodities” with others? Where there is not ſome- 
thing, both laſting and ſcarce, and ſo valuable to be 
hoarded up, there men will not be apt to enlarge their 
poſſeſſions of land, were it ever ſo rich, ever ſo free for 
them to take : for I aſk, what' would a'man' value ten 
thouſand, or an hundred rhouſand acres of excellent 
land, ready cultivated, and well ſtocked too with 'cat- 
tle, in the middle of the inland parts of America, where 
he had no hopes of commerce with other parts of the 


world, to draw money to him by the ſale of the pro- 


duct? It would not be worth the encloſing, and we 
ſhould ſee him give up again to the wild common of na- 
ture, whatever was more than would ſupply the conveni- 
encies of life to be had there for him and his family. 

$. 49. Thus in the begining all the world was Ame- 
rica, and more ſo than that'is now; for no ſuch thing 
as money was any where known. Find out ſomething 
that hath the uſe and value of money amongſt his neigh- 
bours, you ſhall ſee the ſame man will begin preſently 


to enlarge his poſſeſſions. | 


. 
ey 


g. 50. Butdince gold and filver, being little uſeful to 


the life of man in proportion to food, raiment, and'car= 


riage, has its value only from the conſent of men, where- 
of labour yet makes, in great part, the meaſure; it is 
Plain, that men have agreed to a os), tn and 
unequal poſſeſſion of the earth, they having, by a tacit 
and voluntary conſent, found out a way how a man may 
fairly poſſeſs more land than he himſelf can uſe the pro- 
duct of, by receiving in exchange for the overplus, gold 


and filver, which may be hoarded up without injury to \ 
any one; theſe metals not ſpoiling or decaying in the 


hands 
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hands of the poſſeſſor. This partage of things in an 
inequality of private poſſeſſions, men have made prac- 
ticable out of the- bounds of ſociety, and without com- 
pact; only by putting a value on gold and ſilver, and 
tacitly agreeing in the uſe of money: for in govern- 
ments, the laws regulate the right of property, and 
the poſſeſſion of land is WT heme oy n con- 
ſtitutrionss 

$. 51. And thus, 1 think, it is ; very: eaſy to conceive, 
« how labour could at firſt begin a title of property 
in the common things of nature, and how the ſpending 
it upon our uſes bounded it. So that there could then 
be no reaſon of quarrelling out title, nor any doubt 
about the largeneſs of poſſeſſion it gave. Right and 
conveniency went together; for as a man had a right 
to all he could employ his labour upon, ſo he had no 
temptation to labour for more than he could make uſe 
of. This left no room for controverſy about the title, 
nor for encroachment on the right of others; what por- 
tion a man carved to himſelf, was eaſily ſeen: and it 
was uſeleſs, as well as diſhoneſt, to carve himſelf too 
mob or Rs more than dy 8 
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CHAPTER VL 


of paternal ren 50 


| $. 42 1. may 7 perhaps be cenſured: 46 an — 
18827 criticiſm, in a diſcourſe of this nature to 
. find fault with words and names, that have obtained in 
the world: and yer poſſibly it may not be amiſs to offer 
new ones, when the old are apt to lead men into miſ- 
takes, as this of paternal power probably has done; 
which ſeems ſo to place the power of parents over their 
children wholly in the father, as if the mother had no 
_ in It n if we conſult <a .ar revelation, 
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we ſhall find ſhe hath an equal title. This may give 
one reaſon to-aſk, whether this might not be more pro- 
perly called parental power? for whatever obligation 
nature and the right of generation lays on children, it 
muſt certainly bind them equally to both concurrent 
cauſes of it. And accordingly we ſee the poſitive law 
of God every where joins them together, without diſ- 
tinction, when it commands the obedience of children: 
Honour thy father and thy mother, Exod. xx. 12. 


_ © . Whoſoever curſeth his father or his mother,” Lev. 


XX. 9. © Ye ſhall fear every man his mother and his 
father,” Lev. xix. 5. Children, obey your parents, 
c. Eph. vi. 1. is the ale of the Old and AP Teſta- 
PE 6p 74 ö 
§. 53. Had 5 this one thing Flank all conſidered, 
7 looking any deeper into the matter, it might 

perhaps have kept men from running into thoſe groſs 
— they have made, about this power of parents; 
_- Which, however it might, without any great harſhneſs, 

dear the name of abſolute dominion, and regal authority, 

when under the title of paternal power it ſeemed ap- 
propriated to the father; would yet have ſounded but 
doddly, and in the very name ſhown the abſurdity, if 
this ſuppoſed abſolute power over children had been 
_ called parental; and thereby have diſcovered, that it 
belonged to the mother ang for it will but very ill 
ſerve the turn of thoſe men, who contend ſo much for 
the abſolute power and authority of the fatherhood, as 
they call it, that the mother ſnould have any ſnare in 
it; and it would have but ill ſupported the monarchy 
they contend for, when by the very name it appeared 
that that fundamental authority, from : whence they 
would derive their government of a ſingle perſon only, 
was not placed in one, but two perſons yy But to 
* this of names paſs. 

F. 54. Though I have faid above, chap. nn That 
4 all men by nature are equal, I cannot be ſuppoſed 
to underſtand all ſorts of equality: age or virtue may 
give men a juſt precedency: excellency of parts and 
Werit may * others above the common level: birth 


marx 


, R 
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thay ſubject ſome, and alliance or benefits others, to pay 


an obſervance to thoſe whom nature, gratitude, or other 
reſpects, may have made it due: and yet all this con- 
fiſts with the equality, which all men are in, in reſpect 
of juriſdiction or dominion one over another; which 
was the equality I there ſpoke of, as proper to the bu- 


ſineſs in hand, being that equal right,. that every man 


hach, to his natural freedom, without being ſubjected 
to the will or 1 of any other man. | 


$ 55. Children, I confeſs, are not born in this ſtate 


of equality, though they are borneto it. Their parents 
have a ſort. of rule and juriſdiction over them, when 
they come into the world, and for ſome time after ; but 
it is but a temporary one. The bonds of this ſubjec- 
tion are like the ſwaddling clothes they are wrapt up in, 
and ſupported by, in the weakneſs of their infancy: 
age and reaſon, as they grow up, looſen them, till at 
length they drop quite off, and leave a man at his own 
free diſpoſal. 

S. 56. Adam was created a perfect man, $i body and 
mind in full poſſeſſion of their ſtrength and reaſon, and 
ſo was capable from the firſt inſtant of his being to pro- 
vide for his own ſupport and preſervation ; and govern 
his actions according to the dictates of the law of reaſon 
which God had implanted in him. From him the world 
is peopled with his deſcendants, who are all born in- 
fants, weak and helpleſs, without knowledge or under- 
ſtanding : but to ſupply the defects of this imperfect 
ſtate, till the improvement of growth and age hath re- 
moved them, Adam and Eve, and after them all pa- 
rents were, by the law of nature, “under an obligation 
© to preſerve, nouriſh, and educate the children,” they 
had begotten ; not as their own workmanſhip, but the 
workmanſhip of their own maker, the Almighty, to 
whom they were to be accountable for them. 

F 57. The law, that was to govern Adam, was the 
' Tame that was to govern all his poſterity, the law of rea- 
ſon. But his offspring having another way of entrance 
into the world; different from. him, by 4 natural birth, 
that produced them ignorant and without the uſe of 
"Yor; IV. ID reaſon, 
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reaſon, they were not preſently under that law; for no- 


body can be under a law, which is not promulgated to 


him ; and this law being promulgated or made known 
by reaſon only, he that is not come to the uſe of his 
reaſon, cannot be ſaid to be under this law; and Adam's 
children, being not preſently as ſoon as born under this 
law of reaſon, were not preſently free: for law, in its 
true notion, is not ſo much the limitation, as the di- 
rection of a free and intelligent agent to his proper in- 
tereſt, and preſcribes no farther than is for the general 
good of thoſe under that law: could they be happier 
without it, the law, as an uſeleſs thing, would of itſelf 
vaniſh ; and that ill deſerves the name of confinement 
which hedges us in only from bogs and precipices. So 
that, however it may be miſtaken, the end of law is not 


to aboliſh or reſtrain, but to preſerve and enlarge free- 


dom: for in all the ſtates of created beings capable of 


laws, where there is no law, there is no freedom ;*” 
for liberty is to be free from reſtraint and violence from 


others; which cannot be where there is not law : bur 
freedom is not, as we are told, © a liberty for every man 


«« to do what he liſts: (for who could be free, when 


every other man's humour might domineer over him?) 


but a liberty to diſpoſe, and order as he liſts, his per- 


ſon, actions, poſſeſſions, and his whole property, with- 


\ 


24 


in the allowance of thoſe laws under which he is, and 
therein not to be ſubject to the arbitrary will of another, 


put freely follow his own. 


FS. 58. The power, then, that parents have over their 
children, ariſes from that duty which is incumbent on 
them, to take care of their offspring, during the im- 


perfect ſtate of childhood. To inform the mind, and 
: Y the actions of their yet ignorant nonage, till rea- 
fon ſhall take its place, and eaſe them of that trouble, 


is what the children want, and the parents are bound 
to: for God having given man an underſtanding to di- 


rect his actions, has allowed him a freedom of will, and 


liberty of acting, as properly belonging thereunto, with- 
in the bounds of that law he is under. But whilſt he is 
n an eſtate, wherein he has not underſtanding of his 
Tx 4s n ; : 03 . 4 own | 
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ov to direct his will, he is not to have atiy will of his 
own to follow : he that underſtands for him, muſt will 
for him too; he muſt preſcribe to his will, and regu- 
late his 8 but when he comes to the eſtate that 
made his father a freeman, the ſon is a freeman 
too. 

$. 59. This holds in all the laws a man is under, whe- 
ther natural or civil. Is a man under the law of na- 
ture? What made him free of that law? what gave him 


a free diſpoſihg of his property, according to his own 


will, within the compaſs of that law? I anſwer, a ſtate 


of maturity, wherein he might be ſuppoſed capable to- 
know that law, that ſo he might keep his actions with- | 


in the bounds of it. When he has acquired that ſtate, 
he is preſumed to know how far that law is to be his 
guide, and how far he may make uſe of his freedom, and 
ſo comes to have it; till then, ſomebody elſe muſt guide 
him, who is preſumed to know how far the law allows 
a liberty. If ſuch a ſtate of reaſon, ſuch an age of diſ- 
cretion made him free, the ſame ſhall make his ſon free 
too. Is. a man under the law of England? What made 
him free of that law? that is, to have the liberty to diſ- 
poſe of his actions and poſſeſſions according to his own 
will, within the. permiſſion of that law? A capacity of 
knowing that law; which is ſuppoſed by that law, at 
the age of one and twenty years, and in ſome caſes 

ſooner. If this made the father free, it ſhall make the 
| ſon free too. Till then we ſee the law allows the ſon to 

have no will, but he is to he guided by the will of his 
father or guardian, who is to underſtand for him. And 


if the father die, and fail to ſubſtitute a deputy in his 
truſt; if he hath not provided a tutor, to govern his 


ſon, during his minority, during his want of under- 
ſtanding ; the law takes care to do it ; ſome other muſt 
govern him, and be a will to him, till he hath attained 
to a ſtate of freedom, and his underſtanding be fit to 
take the government of his will. But after that, the 
father and ſon are equally free as much as tutor and pu- 
pil after non- age; equally. objects of the ſame law to- 
gether, without any domimon left in the father over the 
. life, liberty, or n "Bb: ſon, w baer they: be only 
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in the ſtate and under the law of nature, or under the 


poſitive laws of an eſtabliſhed government. 


$. 60. But if, through defects that may happen out 


of the ordinary courſe of nature, any one comes not to 
ſuch a degree of reaſon, wherein he might be ſuppoſed 


capable of knowing the law, and ſo living within the 


rules of it; he is never capable of being a free man, he 


is never let looſe to the diſpoſure of his own will (be- 
cauſe he knows no bounds to it, has not underſtanding, 
its proper guide) but is continued under the tuition and 
government of others, all the time his own underſtand- 
ing is incapable of that charge. And ſo lunatics and 
idiots are never ſet free from the government of their 
parents. Children, who are not as yet come unto 
** thoſe years whereat they may have; and innocents 


Which are excluded by a natural defect from ever 


« having; thirdly, madmen, which for the preſent can- 
« not poſſibly have the uſe of right reaſon to guide 
«« themſelves; have for their guide the reaſon. that 


e guideth other men which are tutors over them, to 
% ſeek and procure their good for them,“ ſays Hooker, 
Eccl. Pol. lib. i. ſet. 7. All which ſeems no more than 
that duty which God and nature has laid on man, as 


well as other creatures, to preſerve their offspring, 


till they can be able to ſhift for themſelves, and will 


ſcarce amount to an inſtance or proof of parents regal 


authority. 


$. 61. Thus we are born free, as we are born rati- 


; onal ; not that we have actually the exerciſe of either: 


age, that brings one, brings with it the other too. And 
thus we ſee how natural freedom and ſubjection to pa- 
rents may confiſt together, and are both founded on the 


ſame principle. A child is free by his father's title, by 


his father's underſtanding, which 1s ro govern him till 
he hath it of his own. The freedom of a man at years of 


diſcretion, and the ſubjection of a child to his parents, 
'* whilft yet ſhort of that age, are ſo conſiſtent, and ſo'dif- 
tinguiſhable, that the moſt blinded contenders for mo- 


narchy, by right of fatherhood, cannot miſs this diffe- 


rence; the moſt obſtinate cannot but allow their con- 
ſiſtency: for were their doctrine all true, were the right | 


* 


8 heir 


— * 
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heir of Adam now known, and by that title ſettled a 


- monarch in his throne, inveſted with all the abſolute 


unlimited power fir Robert Filmer talks of; if he ſhould 
die as ſoon as his heir were born, muſt not the child, 
notwithſtanding he were ever ſo free, ever ſo much * 
vereign, be in ſubjection to his mother and nurſe, to tu- 
tors and governors, till age and education brought him 
reaſon and ability to govern himſelf and others? The 
neceſſities of his life, the health of his body, and the 
information of his mind, would require him to be di- 
rected by the will of others, and not his own; and yet 
will any one think, that this reſtraint and ſubjection 
were inconſiſtent with, or ſpoiled him of, that liberty 


or ſovereignty he had a right to, or gave away his em- 


pre to thoſe who had the government of his nonage ? 
his government over him only prepared him the bet- 


ter and ſooner for it. If any body ſhould aſk me, when 
my ſon is of age to be free? I ſhall anſwer, juſt when 


his monarch is of age to govern. But at what time, 


2 {ays the judicious Hooker, Eccl. Pol. lib. i. ſect. 6. 


a man may be ſaid to have attained ſo far forth the 
« uſe of reaſon, as ſufficeth to make him capable of 
e thoſe laws whereby he is then bound to guide his ac- 
* tions: this is a great deal more eaſy for ſenſe to diſ- 
« cern, than for any one by ſkill and learning to de- 
e termine.“ 

8. 62. Commonwealths themſelves take notice of, and. 
allow, that there is a time when men are to begin to 
act like freemen, and therefore till that time require 


not oaths of fealty, or allegiance, or other public on- 
Ing of, or ſubmiſſion to, the government of their coun- 


tries. 


$. 63. The freedom then of man, and liberty of act 
ing according to his own will, 1s grounded on his hav- 
ing reaſon, Which is able to inſtruct him in that law he 
is to govern himſelf by, and make him know how far 


he is left to the freedom of his own will. To turn him 
looſe to an unreſtrained liberty, before he has reaſon to 
guide him, is not the allowing him the privilege of his 


nature to be free; but to thruſt him out amongſt brutes, 
and abandon him to a ſtate as wretched, and as much 
| B b I Tn enen 
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beneath that of a man, as their's. This is that which 


puts the authority into the parents hands to govern the 
minority of their children. God hath made it their bu- 
ſineſs to employ this care on their offspring, and hath 


placed in them ſuitable inclinations of tenderneſs and 


concern to temper this power, to apply it, as his wiſ- 
dom deſigned it, to the children's good, as long as they 
ſhould need to be under it. os 

§. 64. But what reaſon can hence advance this care of 
the parents due to their offspring into an abſolute ar- 
bitrary dominion of the father, whoſe power reaches no 
farther than, by ſuch a diſcipline as he finds moſt ef- 
fectual, to give ſuch ſtrength and health to their bodies, 


ſuch vigour and rectitude to their minds, as may beſt fit 


his children to be moſt uſeful to themſelves and others ; 
and, if it be neceſſary to his condition, to make them 
work, when they are able, for their own ſubſiſtence. 


But in this power the mother too has her ſhare with the 


father. | 


F. 65. Nay, this power ſo little belongs to the father 


by any peculiar right of nature, but only as he is guar- 
dian of his children, that when he quits his care of them, 
he loſes his power over them, which goes along with 


their nouriſhment and education, to which it is inſepa- 


rably annexed; and it belongs as much to the foſter- 


father of an expoſed child, as to the natural father of 


another. So little power does the bare act of begetting 


give a man over his iſſue; if all his care ends there, and 


this be all the title he hath to the name and authority 


of a father. And what will become of this paternal 


power in that part of the world where one woman hath 


more than one huſband at a time? or in thoſe parts of 
America, where, when the huſband and wife part, which 
happens frequently, the children are all left to the mo- 
ther, follow, her, and are wholly under her care and pro- 


viſion ? If the father die whilſt the children are young, 


do they not naturally every where owe the ſame obedi- 
ence to their mother, during their minority, as to their 


father were he alive; and will any one ſay, that the mo- 


ther hath a legiſlative power over her children? that ſhe 
can make ſtanding rules, which ſhall be of perpetual 
*! Ed | obligation, 
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obligation, by which they ought to regulate all the con- 
cerns of their property, and bound their liberty all the 
courſe of their lives? or can ſhe enforce the obſerva- 
tion of them with capital puniſhments ? for this is the 
proper power of the magiſtrate, of which the father 
hath not ſo much as the ſhadow. His command over 
his children is but temporary, and reaches not their life 
or property: it is but a help to the weakneſs and im- 
perfection of their nonage, a diſcipline neceſſary to their 
education: and though a father may dipoſe of his own 
poſſeſſions as he pleaſes, when his children are out of 
danger of periſhing for want, yet his power extends not 
to the lives or goods, which either their own induſtry, 


or another's bounty has made their's; nor to their li- 


berty neither, when they are once arrived to the infran- 
chiſement of the years of diſcretion. The father's em- 
pire then ceaſes, and can from thenceforwards no. more 
diſpoſe of the liberty of his ſon, than that of any other 
man: and it muſt be far from an abſolute or perpetual 
Juriſdiction, from which a man may withdraw himſelf, 


1 


having licence from divine authority to“ leave father 


« and mother, and cleave to his wife.“ 
FS. 66. But though there be a time when a child comes 

to be as free from ſubjection to the will and command 
of his father, as the father himſelf is free from ſubjec- 
tion to the will of any body elſe, and they are each un- 
der no other reſtraint, but that which is common to 
them both, whether 1t be the law of nature, or muni- 


cipal law of their country; yet this freedom exempts 


not a ſon from that honour which he ought, by the law 
of God and nature, to pay his parents. God having 
made the parents inſtruments in his great deſign of con- 
tinuing the race of mankind, and the occaſions of life 
to their children; as he hath laid on them an obliga- 
tion to nouriſh, preſerve, and bring up their oiispring ; 
ſo he has laid on the children a perpetual obligation af 
honouring their parents, which containing in it an in- 

ward eſteem -and reverence to be ſhown by all outward 
expreſſions, ties up the child from any thing that may 
ever injure or affront, diſturb or endanger, the happi- 
64 ES: nel; 
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neſs or life of thoſe from whom he received his; and 
engages him in all actions of defence, relief, aſſiſtance, 
and comfort of thoſe, by whoſe means he entered into 
being, and has been made capable of any enjoyments 


of lite: from this obligation no ſtate, no freedom can 


abſolve children. But this is very far from giving pa- 
rents a power of command over their children, or au- 
thority to make laws and diſpoſe as they pleafe of their 
lives and liberties. It is one thing to owe honour, re. 
ſpec, gratitude, and aſſiſtance; another to require an 
abſolute obedience and ſubmiſſion. The honour due to 
parents, a monarch in his throne owes his mother; and 
yet this leſſens not his authority, nor ſubjects him to her 
government. 
$. 67. The ſubjection of a minor, places in the fa- 
ther a temporary government, which terminates with 
the minority of the child: and the honour due from a 
child, places in the parents perpetual right to reſpect, 
reverence, ſupport and compliance too, more or'leſs, as 
the father's care, coſt, and kindneſs in his education, 
have been more or leſs. This ends not with minority, 
but holds in all parts and conditions of a man's life. 
The want of diſtinguiſhing theſe two powers, viz. that 
which the father hath in the right of tuition, dur- 
ing minority, and the right of honour all his lite, 
may perhaps have cauſed a great part of the miſtakes 
about this matter : for, to ſpeak properly of them, the 
firſt of theſe is rather the privilege of children, and 
gory of parents, than any prerogative of paternal pow 
The nouriſhment. — 4 education of their children 
is a charge ſo incumbent on parents for their children's 
good, that nothing can abſolve them from taking care 
of it: and though the power of commanding and chaſ- 
tiſing them go along with it, yet God hath woven into 
the principles of human nature ſuch a tenderneſs for 
their offspring, that there is little fear that parents 
ſhould uſe their power with too much rigour; the ex- 
ceſs is ſeldom on the ſevere ſide, the ſtrong bias of na- 
ture drawing the other way. And therefore God Al- 
mighty, Wen he ways expreſs his gentle dealing 8 0 
the. 
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the Iſraelites, he tells them, that though he chaſtened 


them, „he chaſtened them as a man chaſtens his ſon,** 


Deut, viii. 5. i. e. with tenderneſs and affection, and 
kept them under no ſeverer diſcipline than what was 
abſolutely beſt for them, and had been leſs kindneſs to 
have ſlackened. This is that power to which children 
are commanded obedience, that the pains and care of 


their parents may not be increafed, or ill rewarded. 


$. 68. On the other ſide, honour and ſupport, all that- 
which gratitude requires to return for the benefits re- 
ceived by and from them, 1s the indiſpenſible duty of 
| the child, and the proper privilege of the parents. This 
is intended for the parents advantage, as the other is for 


the child's; though education, the parents duty, ſeems 


to have moſt power, becauſe the 1gnorance and infir- 
mities of childhood ſtand in need of reſtraint and cor- 
rection; which is a viſible exerciſe of rule, and a kind 


of dominion. And that duty which is comprehended 


in the word honour, requires leſs obedience, though the 
obligation be ſtronger on grown than younger children: 


for who can think the command, « Children obey your 


« parents,” requires in a man that has children of his 
own the ſame ſubmiſſion to his father, as it does in his 
yet young children to him; and that by this precept he 
were bound to obey all his father's commands, if, out 
of a conceit of authority, he ſhould have me indiſere- 


tion to treat him till as a boy ? 


S. 69. The firſt part then of paternal power, or ra- 

ther duty, which is education, belongs ſo to the father, 
that it terminates At a certain ſeaſon; when the buſineſs 
of education is over, it ceaſes of itſelf, and is alſo ali- 


enable before: for a man may put the tuition of his ſon 
in other hands; and he that has made his ſon an ap- 
prentice to another, has diſcharged him, during that 


time, of a great part of his obedience both to himſelf 
and to his mother. But all the duty of honour, the other 


part, remains nevertherleſs entire to them; nothing can 
cancel that: it is ſo inſeparable from them both, that 


the father's authority cannot diſpoſſeſs the mother of 
this right, nor can any man diſcharge his ſon from ho- 
| nouring her that bore him. But n theſe are very far 
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from a power to make laws, and enforcing them with 
nalties that may reach eſtate, liberty, limbs and life. 
he power of commanding ends with nonage; and 
| though after that, honour and reſpect, ſupport and de- 
fence, and whatſoever gratitude can oblige a man to, 
1 for the higheſt benefits he-is naturally capable of, be al- 
ways due from a ſon to his parents; yet all this puts no 
= ſceptre into the father's hand, no ſovereign power of 
j commanding. He has no domiaion over his ſon's pro- 
rty, or actions; nor any right that his will ſhould. 
preſcribe to his ſon's in all things; however it may be- 
come his ſon in many things, not very inconvenient to 
him and his family, to pay a deference to it. | 
| S8. 70. A man may owe honour and reſpect to an an- 
; cient, or wiſe man; defence to his child or friend; re- 
lief and ſupport to the diſtreſſed; and gratitude to a 
benefactor, to ſuch a degree, that all he has, all he can 
do, cannot ſufficiently pay it: but all theſe give no au- 
thority, no right to any one, of making laws over him 
from whom they are owing. And it is plain, all this is 
due not only to the bare title of father; not only be- 
cauſe, as has been ſaid, it is owing to the mother too, 
but becauſe theſe obligations to parents, and the degrees 
of what is required of children, may be varied by the 
different care and kindneſs, trouble and expence, 
which are often employed upon one child more than 
another. | | 4 21 8 
4H F. 71. This ſhows the reaſon how it comes to paſs, 
| that parents in ſocieties, where they themſelves are ſub-. 
, jects, retain a power over their children, and have as 
much right to their ſubjection as thoſe who are in the 
ſtate of nature. Which could not poſſibly be, if all po- 
litical power were only paternal, and that in truth they 
i were one and the ſame thing: for then, all paternal 
power being in the prince, the ſubject could naturally 
have none of it. But theſe two powers, political and 
paternal, are ſo perfectly diſtinct and ſeparate, are built 
upon ſo different foundations, and given to ſo different 
ends, that every ſubject that is a father, has as much a 
paternal power over 4 children, as the prince has over 
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his: and every prince, that has parents, owes them as 
| | CE. UC 
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much filial duty and obedience, as the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects due to their's ; and cannot therefore contain 
any part or degree of that kind of dominion which a 
. prince or magiſtrate has over his ſubjects. | 
$. 72. Though the obligation on the parents to brin 
up their children, and the obligation on children to ho- 
nour their parents, contain all the power on the one 
hand, and ſubmiſſion on the other, which are proper to 
this relation, yet there is another power ordinary in the 
father, whereby he has a tie on the obedience of his 
children; which though it be common to him with 
other men, yet the occaſions of ſhowing it almoſt con- 


ſtantly happening to fathers in their private families, 
and the inſtances of it elſewhere being rare, and leſs 


taken notice of, it paſſes in the world for a part of pa- 
ternal juriſdiction. And this is the power men gene- 
rally have to beſtow their eſtates on thoſe who pleaſe 
them beſt; the poſſeſſion of the father being the expec- 
tation and inheritance of the children, ordinarily in 


certain proportions, according to the law and cuſtom 


of each country; yet it is commonly in the father's 
ower to beſtow it with a more ſparing or liberal hand, 
according as the behaviour of this or that child hath 
comported with his will and humour. 
§. 73. This is no ſmall tie on the obedience of chil- 
dren: and there being always annexed to the enjoyment 
of land a ſubmiſſion to the government of the country, 
of which that land is a part; it has been commonly 


ſuppoſed, that a father could oblige his poſterity to that 
government, of which he himſelf was a ſubject, and 


that his compact held them ; whereas, it being only a 


neceſſary condition annexed to the land, and the inhe- 


ritance of an eſtate which is under that government, 
reaches only thoſe who will take it on that condition, 
and ſo is no natural tie or engagement, but a voluntary 
ſubmiſſion : for every man's children being by nature as 
free as himſelf, or any of his anceſtors ever were, may, 
whillt they are in that freedom, chooſe what ſociety they 
will join themſelves to, what commonwealth they will 
put themſelves under. But if they will enjoy the inhe- 
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ritance of their anceſtors, they mult take it on the ſame 
terms their anceſtors had it, and ſubmit to all the con- 
ditions annexed to ſuch a poſſeſſion. By this power in- 
deed fathers oblige their children to obedience to them- 
ſelves, even when they are paſt minority, and moſt com- 
monly too ſubject them to this or that political power: 
but neither of theſe by any peculiar right of fatherhood, 
but by the reward they have in their hands to.enforce 
and recompence ſuch a compliance; and is no more 
power than what a Frenchman has over an Engliſh. 


man, who, by the hopes of an eſtate he will leave him, 


will certainly have a ſtrong tie on his obedience : and 
if, when it is left him, he will enjoy it, he muſt cer- 
tainly take it upon the conditions annexed to the poſ- 


ſeſſion of land in that country where it lies, whether it 


be France or England. | 


FS. 74. To conclude then, though the father's power 


of commanding extends no farther than the minority of 


his children, and to a degree only fit for the diſcipline 


and government. of that age ; and though that honour 
and reſpect, and all that which the Latins called piety, 
which they indiſpenſibly owe to their parents all their 
Hfe-time, and in all eſtates, with all that ſupport and 
defence which is due to them, gives the father no power 
of governing, i. e. making laws and enacting penalties 
on his children; though by all this he has no dominion 
over the property or actions of his ſon: yet it is ob- 


Vvious to conceive how eaſy it was, in the firſt ages of 
the world, and in places ſtill, where the thinneſs of 
people gives families leave to ſeparate into unpoſſeſſed 
quarters, and they have room to remove or plant them- 

ſelves in yet vacant habitations, for the father of the 

family to become the prince“ of it; he had been a ruler 


from 
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l i no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch · philoſopher 


was of, That the chief perſon in every houſhold was always, as it were, 


a king: ſo when numbers of houſholds joined themſelves in civil ſo- 


cc cieties together, kings were the firſt kind of governors amongſt them, 
< which is alſo, as it ſeemeth, the reaſon why the name of fathers con- 


% tinued ſtill in them, who, of fathers, were made rulers; as alſo the 


ancient 
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from the beginning of the infancy of his children: and 
ſince without ſome government it would be hard for 
them to live together, it was likelieſt it ſhoald, by the 
expreſs or tacit conſent of the children when they were 
grown up, be in the father, where it ſeemed without 
any change barely to continue; when indeed nothing 
more was required to it, than the permitting the father 
to exerciſe alone, in his family, that executive power 
of the law of nature, which every free man naturally 
hath, and by that permiſſion reſigning up to him a mo- 
narchical power, whilſt they remained in it. But that 
this was not by any paternal right, but. only by the con- 
ſent of his children, is evident from hence, that no- 
body doubts, but if a ſtranger, whom chance or buſi- 
neſs had brought to his family, had there killed any of 
his children, or committed any other fact, he might 
condemn and put him to death, or otherwiſe puniſh 
him, as well as any of his children : which it was im- 
poſſible he ſhould do by virtue of any paternal autho- 
rity over one who was not his child, but by virtue of 

that executive power of the law of nature, which, as a 
man, he had a right ro: and he alone could puniſh him 
in his family, where the reſpec of his children had laid 
by the exerciſe of ſuch a power, to give way to the dig- 
nity and authority they were willing ſhould remain in 
him, above the reſt of his family. 

$. 75. Thus it was eaſy, and almoſt natural for chil- 
dren, by a tacit, and ſcarce avoidable conſent, to make 


.. way for the · father's authority and government. They 


& ancient cuſtom of governors to do as Meldhizedecte, and being kings, 
to exerciſe the office of prieſts, which fathers did at the firſt, grew per- 
* haps by the ſame occaſion. Howbeit, this is not the only kind of re- 
* giment that has been received in the world. The inconveniencies of 
& one kind have cauſed ſundry others to be deviſed ; ſo that, in a word, 

all public regiment, of what kind ſoever, ſcemeth evidently to have 
« riſen from the deliberate advice, conſultation, and compoſition | be- 
* tween men, judging it convenient and behoveful ; there being no im- 
= poſſibility i in nature conſidered by itſelf, but that man might have lived 

without any 12 9 Hooker's Eccl. P. lib. i. ſect. 10. 


had 
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had been accuſtomed in their childhood to follow his 
direction, and to refer their little differences to him; 
and when they were men, who fitter to rule them ? 
Their little properties, and leſs covetouſneſs, ſeldom af- 
forded greater controverſies ; and when any ſhould ariſe, 


where could they have a fitter umpire than he, by whoſe 


care they had every one been ſuſtained and brought up, 
and who had a tenderneſs for them all? It is no wonder 
that they made no diſtinction betwixt minority and full 


gage; nor looked after one and twenty, or any other age 


that might make them the free diſpoſers of themſelves 
and fortunes, when they could have no deſire to be out 
of their pupilage: the government they had been under 
during it, continued ſtill to be more their protection 
than reſtraint: and they could no-where find a greater 
ſecurity to their peace, liberties, and fortunes, than in 
the rule of a father. 33 ä | 
$. 76. Thus the natural fathers of families by an in- 
ſenſible change became the politic monarchs of them 
too: and as they chanced to live long, and leave able 
and worthy heirs, for ſeveral ſucceſſions, or otherwiſe ; 
ſo they laid the foundations of hereditary, or elective 
kingdoms, under ſeveral conſtitutions and manners, ac- 
cording as chance, contrivance, or occaſions happened 
to mould them. But if princes have their titles in their 
fathers right; and it be a ſufficient proof of the natural 
right of fathers to political authority, becauſe they com- 
monly were thoſe in whoſe hands we find, de facto, the 
exerciſe of government: I ſay, if this argument be 
good, it will as ſtrongly prove, that all princes, nay 
princes only, ought to be prieſts, ſince it is as certain, 
that in the beginning, the father of the family was 
«« prieſt, as that he was ruler in his own houſhold. ?“ 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 
Of political or crvil focrety. 


. 77. OD having made man ſuch a creature, that 


in his own judgment, it was not good for 


him to be alone, put him under ſtrong obligations of 
neceſſity, convenience, and inclination, to drive him 
into ſociety, as well as fitted him with underſtanding 
and language to continue and enjoy it. The firſt ſociety 
was between man and wife, which gave beginning to 
that between parents and children; to which, in time, 
that between maſter and ſervant came to be added: and 
though all theſe might, and commonly did meet toge- 


ther, and make up but one family, wherein the maſter 
or miſtreſs of it had ſome ſort of rule proper to a family: 
each of theſe, or all together, came ſhort, of political 


ſociety, as we ſhall ſee, if we conſider the different ends, 
ties, and bounds of each of theſe. 


$. 78. Conjugal ſociety is made by a voluntary com- 
pact between man and woman; and though it conſiſt 
chiefly in ſuch a communion and right in one another's 


bodies as is neceſſary to its chief end, procreation ; yet 
it draws with it mutual ſupport and aſſiſtance, and a 
communion of intereſts too, as neceſiary not} only 
to unite their care and affection, but alſo neceſſary to 
their common offspring, who have a right to be nou- 
riſhed and maintained by them, till _F are able to pro- 
vide for themſelves. 

$. 79. For the end of conjunction denen avify and 
female being not barely procreation, but the continua- 
tion of the ſpecies; this conjunction betwixt male and 


female ought to laſt, even after procreation, ſo long as 


1s neceſſary to the nouriſhment and ſupport of the young 
ones, who are to be ſuſtained by thoſe that got them, 
till they are able to ſhift and provide for themſelves. 


This rule, which the infinite wiſe * hath ſet to 
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the works of his hands, we find the inferior creatüfes 
ſteadily obey. In thoſe viviparous animals which feed 
on graſs, the conjunction between male and female laſts 
no longer than the very act of copulation ; becauſe the 
teat of the dam being ſufficient to nouriſh the young; 
till it be able to feed on graſs, the male only begets; 
but concerns not himſelf for the female or young, to 
whoſe ſuſtenance he can contribute nothing. But in 
beaſts of prey the conjunction laſts longer: - becauſe the 
dam not being able well to ſubſiſt herſelf, and nouriſh 
her numerous offspring by her own prey alone, a more 
| laborious, as well as more dangerous way of living, 
than by feeding on graſs ; the aſſiſtance of the male is 
neceſſary to the maintenance of their common family, 
w hich cannot ſubſiſt till they are able to prey for them- 
ſelves, but by the joint care of male and female. The 
| ſame is to be obſerved in all birds, (except ſome do- 
MW meſtic ones, where plenty of food excuſes the cock from 
feeding, and taking care of the young brood) whoſe 
young needing food in the neſt, the cock and hen con- 
tinue mates, till the young are able to uſe their wing, 
and provide for themſelves. N . 5 
$. 80. And herein I think lies the chief, if not. the 
only reaſon, © why the male and female in mankind are 
« tied to a longer conjunction”? than other creatures, 
viz. becauſe. the female is capable of conceiving, and 
de facto is commonly with child again, and brings forth 
too a new birth, long before the former is out of a de- 
ndency for ſupport on his parents help, and able to 
ſhift for himſelf, and has all the aſſiſtance that is due 
to him from his parents: whereby the father, who is 
bound to take care for thoſe he hath begot, is under an 
obligation to continue in conjugal ſociety with the ſame 
woman longer than other creatures, whoſe young being 
able to ſubſiſt of themſelves before the time of procre- 
ation returns again, the conjugal bond diſſolves of itſelf, 
and they are at liberty, till Hymen at his uſual anni- 
verſary ſeaſon ſummons them again to chooſe new mates. 
Wherein one cannot but admire the wiſdom of the great 
Creator, who having given to man foreſight, and an 
ability to lay up for the future, as well as to ſupply the | 
9 | | | preſent, 
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preſent neceſſity, hath made it neceſſary; that ſociety 


of man and wife ſhould be more laſting than of male 


and female amongſt other creatures; that ſo their in- 5 


duſtry might be encouraged, and their intereſt better 


united, to make proviſion and lay up goods for their 
common iſſue, which uncertain mixture, or eaſy and 
frequent ſolutions of conjugal ſociety, would mightily 


diſturb. 


g. 81. But thbugh theſe are ties upon mankind, which 


make the conjugal bonds more firm and laſting in man, 


than the other ſpecies of animals; yet it would give 


one reaſon to inquire, why this compact, where pro- 


creation and education are ſecured, and inheritance. 
taken care for, may not be made determinable; either 
by conſent, or at a certain time, or upon certain con- 
ditions, as well as any other voluntary compacts, there 
being no neceſlity in the nature of the thing, nor to the 
ends of it, that it ſhould always be for life; I mean, 


to ſuch as are under no reſtraint of any poſitive law, 
which ordains all ſuch contracts to be perpetual. 


6. 82. But the huſband and wife, though they have 


but one common concern, yet having different under- 


ſtandings, will unavoidably ſometimes have different: 


wills too; it therefore being neceſſary that the laſt de- 
termination, 1. e. the rule, ſhould be placed ſomewhers;' 


it naturally falls to the man's ſhare, as the abler at 


the ſtronger. But this reaching but to the things of 
their common intereſt and property, leaves the wife in 
the full and free poſſeſſion of what by contract is her pe- 
culiar right, and gives the huſband no more power over 
her life than ſhe has over his; the power of the huſ- 
band being ſo far from that of an abſolute” monarch, 
that the wife has in many caſes a liberty to ſeparate from 
him, where natural right or their contract allows it; 


whether that contract be made by themſelves in the ſtate 


— 


” 


of nature, or by the cuſtoms or laws of the country they 


live in; and the children upon ſuch ſeparation fall to 

the father's or mother's lat, as ſuch contract does de- 
cermang..- ff... IR 

$. 83. For all the ends of marriage being to be ob- 


tained under politic government, as well as in the ſtate 
e E e 
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of nature, the civil magiſtrate doth. not abridge the ri ght 
or power of either naturally neceſſary to thoſe ends, Ae. | 
procreation. and mutual ſupport and affifiance whilſt 


 _ they are together; but only decides any controverſy. that, 


may arĩſe between man and wife about them. If it were 
otherwiſe, and that abſolute. ſovereignty and power of 
lite and, death naturally belonged to the huſband, and 
were neceſſary to the ſociety between man and wife, 
there could be no matrimony in any of thoſe countries 
where tiſe huſband is allowed no ſuch abſolute autho- 
rity. But the ends of matrimony requiring no ſuch 
power in the huſband, the condition of conjugal ſociety 
put it not in him, it being not at all neceſſary to that 
ſtate. Conjugal ſociety 7 ſubſiſt and attain its ends 
without it ; nay, community of goods, and the power 
over them, mutual aſſiſtance and maintenance, and other 
things belonging to conjugal ſociety, might be varied 
and regulated by that contract which unites man and 
wiſe in that ſociety, as far as may. conſiſt with procre— 
ation and the bringing up of children till they .could 
ſhift for themſelves ; nothing being neceſſary to any fo- 
ciesy; . is not neceſſary to the ends for which it is 


F. 54. The Loriety win parents and children, and 
the diſtinct rights and powers belonging reſpectively to 
them, I have treated of ſo largely, in the foregoing 
. that 1 ſhall not here need to ſay any thing of 


And I think it is e we it is far en from: 
- 9 foci | 


L. 85. Maſter wk ne are names as old as hiſtones, 
but given to thoſe of far different condition; for a free- 
man makes hirnfelf a ſervant to another, by ſelling him, 
for à certain time, the ſervice he undertakes. to do, in 
exchange for wages he is to receive: and though this 
commonly puts him into the family of his maſter, and 
under the ordinary diſcipline thereof: .yet it gives the 
maſter. but a temporary power over him, and no greater 
than what is contained in the contract between them. 
But there is another ſort of ſervants, which by a. pecu- 
liar name we call ſlaves, who being captives taken in 
a. gs . are by the . nature . to the 


* 2 9 ' 
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abſolute dominion and arbitrary power of their maſters. 
Theſe men having, as I ſay, forfeited their lives, and 


with it their liberties, and loſt their eſtates ; and being 


in the ſtate of ſlavery, not capable of any property; 


cannot in that ſtate be conſidered as any part of civil 


ſociety ; the chief end Whereof is FS preſervatien of 


rope 
je 6. 86. Let us eee conſider A i of a n 
with all-theſe ſubordinate relations of wife, children, 
pens and ſlaves, united under the domeſtic rule of 
a family; which, what refemblance ſoever it may have 
in its order, offices, and number too, with a little com- 


monwealth, yet is very far from it, both in its conſti- 


tut ion, power, and end: or if it muſt be thought a mo- 


narchy, and the paterfamilias the abſolute monarch in 


it, abſolute monarchy will have but a very ſhattered 
and ſhort power, when it is plain, by what has been 
ſaid before, that the maſter of the family has a very dif- 
tinct and differently limited power, both as to time and 


extent, over thoſe ſeveral perſons that are in it: fer 
excepting the ſlave (and the family is as much a family, 


and his power as paterfamilias as great, whether there 
be any ſlaves in his family or no) he has no legiſlative 


power of life and death over any of them, and none too 


but what a miſtreſs of a family may have as well as he. 
And he certainly can have no abſolute power over the 
whole family, who has but a very limited one over every 


individual in it. But how a family, or any other ſo- 


ciety of men, differ from that which is properly poli- 
tical ſociety, we ſhall beſt ſee by conſiclering wherein 
political ſociety itſelf conſiſts. 

F. 87. Man being born; as has been proved; 3th a 
title to perfect freedom, and uneagtrolled enjoyment 


of all the rights and privileges of the law of nature, 


equally with any other man, or number of men in the 


world, hath by nature a power, not only to preſerve 


his property, that is, his life, liberty, and eſtate, againſt 
the injuries and attempts of other men; but to judge 
of and puniſn the breaches of that law in others, as he 
is perſuaded the offence deſerves; even with death itſelf, 
in crimes ak the heinouſneſs of the — his opi- 
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nion, requires it. But becauſe no political ſociety cas 
be, nor ſubſiſt, without having in itſelf the power to 
preſerve the property, and, in order thereunto, puniſh 
the offences of all thoſe of that ſociety; there, and there 
only is political ſociety, where every one of the mem- 
bers hath quitted this natural power, reſigned it up into 
the hands of the community in all caſes that excludes 
him not from appealing for protection to the law eſta- 
- bliſhed by it. And thus all private judgment of every 
particular member being excluded, the eommunity 
comes to be umpire, by ſettled ſtanding rules, indiffe- 
rent, and the ſame to all parties; and by men having 
authority from the community, for the execution of thoſe 
rules, decides all the differences, that may happen be- 
tween any members of that ſociety concerning any mat- 
ter of right; and puniſhes thofe offences which any 
member hath committed againſt the ſociety, with ſuch 
; penalties as the law has eſtabliſhed : whereby it is eaſy 
to diſcern, who are, and who are not, in political ſo- 
ciety together. Thoſe who are united into one body, 
and have a common eftabliſhed law and judicature to 
appeal to, with authority to decide controverſies be- 
tween them, and puniſh offenders, are in civil ſociety 
one with another: but thoſe who have no fuch common 
appeal, I mean on earth, are till in the ſtate of nature, 
each being, where there is no other, judge for himſelf, 
and executioner : which is, as I have before ſhowed it, 


the perfect ſtate of nature. | 
FS. 88. And thus the commonwealth comes by a power 
to ſet dawn what puniſhment ſhall belong to the ſeveral. 
tranſgreſſions which they think worthy of it, committed 
amongſt the members of that ſociety, (which is the 
- power of making laws) as well as it has the power to 
puniſh any injury done unto any of its members, by 
any one that is not of it, (which is the power of war 
and peace ;) and Al his for the preſervation of the pro- 
-perty of all the members of that ſociety, as far as is 
poſſible. But though every man who has entered into 
civil ſociety, and is become a member of any common- 
wealth, has thereby quitted his power to punith offences 
againſt the law of nature, in proſecution of his own | 
e HVß' a nF!!! 
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private judgment; yet with the judgment of offences, 
Which he has given up to the legiſlative in all caſes, 


where he can appeal to the magiſtrate, he has given a 


right to the commonwealth to employ his force, for the 
execution of the judgments of the commonwealth, 
whenever he ſhall be called to it; which indeed are his 


own judgments, they being made by himſelf, or his re- 


preſentative, Ang herein we have the original of the 
legiſlative and executive. power of civil ſociety, which 
is to judge by ſtanding laws, how far offences are to be 
puniſhed, when committed within the commonwealth ; 
and alſo to determine, by occaſional judgments founded 
on the preſent circumſtances of the fact, how far inju- 
ries from without are to be vindicated ; and in both 
theſe to employ all the force of all the members, when 
there ſhall be need. 

F. 89. Whenever therefore any number of men are ſo 
uttited into one ſociety, as to quit every one his execu- 
tive power of the law of nature, and to reſign it to the 
public, there and there only is a political, or civil ſo- 
ciety. And this is done, wherever any number of men, 
in the ſtate of nature, enter into ſociety to make one 
people, one body politic, under one ſupreme govern- 
ment; or elſe when any one joins himſelf to, and in- 
Corporates with any government already made: for 
hereby he authorizes the ſociety, or, which is all one, 
the legiſlative thereof, to make laws for him, as the 
public good of the ſociety ſhall require ; to the execu- 
tion whereof, his own aſſiſtance (as to his own degrees) 
is due. And this puts men out of a ſtate of nature into 
that of a commonwealth, by ſetting up a judge on earth, 


with authority to determine all the controverſies, and 


redreſs the injuries that may happen to any member of 
the commonwealth ; which judge is the legiſlative, or 
magiſtrate appointed by it. And wherever there are 
any number of men, however affociated, that have no 
ſuch deciſive power to appeal to, there they are ſtill in 
the ſtate of nature. 

'$. 90. Hence it is evident, that abſolute monarchy, 
which by ſome men is counted the only government in 
the world, is indeed inconſiſtent with civil ſocięty, we 
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ſo can be no form of civil government at all : for the 
end of civil fociety, being to avoid and remedy thoſs 
inconveniencies of the ſtate of nature, which neceſſarily 
follow from every man being judge in his own caſe, by 
ſetting up a known authority, to which every one of 
that ſociety may appeal upon any. injury received, or 
eontroverſy that may ariſe, and which every one of the 
* ſociety ought to obey ; wherever any perſons are, who 
have not ſuch an authority to appeal to, for the deciſion 
of any difference between them, there thoſe perſons are 
fill, in the ſtate of nature; and ſo is every abſolute 
Prince, in reſpect of thofe who are under his dominion. 
S. gr. For he being ſuppoſed to have all, both legi- 
flative and executive power in himſelf alone, there is no 
Judge to be found, no appeal lies open to any one, who 
map fairly, and indifferently, and with authority de» 
_ Eide, and from whoſe deciſion relief and redreſs. may be 
expected of any injury or inconveniency, that / may be 
fuffered from the prince, or by his order: fo that ſuch 
a ͤ man, however intitled, czar, or grand ſeignior, or 
bow you pleaſe, is as much in the ſtate of nature, with 
all under his dominion, as he is with the reſt of man- 
kind: for wherever any two men are, who have no 
ſtanding rule, and common judge to appeal to on earth, 
for the determination of controverſies of right betwixt 


them, there they are ſtill in the ſtate of + nature, and / 
— TT . R —ſ—— 


* The public power of all ſociety is aboye every foul contained in 
«© the ſame ſociety ; and the principal uſe of that power is, to give lawg 
<. unto all that are under it, which laws in ſuch caſes we muſt obey, 
«* unleſs there be reaſon ſhowed which may neceſſarily inforee, that the 
* Jaw of reaſon, or of God, doth enjoin the contrary,” Hook; Eccl. 7 


Pol. I. i. ſeR. 16. EL : | 
Jo take away all ſuch mutual grievances, injuries and wrongs,” 
| i. e. ſuch as attend men in the ſtate of nature, ** there was no way but 
« only by growing into compoſition and agreement amongſt themſelves, 
« by ordaining ſome kind of government public, and by yielding them- 
«« ſelves ſubject thereunto, that unto whom they granted authority to 
« rule and govern, by them the peace, tranquillity, and happy ſtate of 
«« the reſt might be procured. Men, always knew that where torce and 
injury was offered, they might be defenders of themſelves; they knew 
that however men may ſeek their own commodity, yet if this were | 
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under all the inconveniencies of it, with only this wo- 


ful difference to the ſubject, or rather ſlave-of an abſo- 
_ Jute prince: that whereas in the ordinary ftate of na- 
ture he has a liberty to judge of his right, and, accord- 
ing to the beſt of his power, to maintain it; now, 
whenever his property is invaded by the will and order 


of his monarch, he has not only no appeal, as thoſe in 


ſociety ought to have, but, as if he were degraded from 
the common ſtate of rational creatures, is denied a li- 
berty to judge of, or to defend his right:; and fo is ex- 
poſed to all the miſery and inconveniencies, that a man 
can fear from one, who being in the unreſtrained ſtate 


of nature, is yet corrupted with flattery, and armed 


with power. i, 5 
S. 92. For he that thinks abſolute power purifies 


men's blood, and corrects the baſenefs of human na- 


ture, need read but the hiſtory of this, or any other 
age, to be convinced of the contrary. He that would 
have been inſolent and injurious in the woods of Ame- 


rica, would not probably be much better in a throne; 


Where perhaps learning and religion ſhall be found out 
to juſtify all that he ſhall do to his ſubjects, and the 


ſword preſently ſilence all thoſe that dare queſtion it: 
for what the protection of abſolute monarchy is, what 
kind of fathers of their countries it makes princes to 
be, and to what a degree of happinefs- and ſecurity it 
carries civil fociety; where this ſort of government is 


grown to perfection; he that will look into the late re- 
lation of Ceylon, may eafily ſe. | 


F. 93. In abſolute monarchies indeed, as well as other 


governments of the world, the ſubjects have an appeal 
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ne edi injury unto others, it was not to be ſuffered, but by all men, 
and all good means, to be withſtood. Finally, they knew that no man 


* might in reaſon take upon him to determine his own right, and accord- 


ing to his own determination proceed in maintenance thereof, in as 


„ much as e ery man is towards himſelf, and them whom he greatly af- 


* fects, partial; and therefore that ſtrifes and troubles would be endleſs, 


“ except they gave their co nmon conſent, all to be ordered by ſome, 
whom they ſhould agree upon, without which conſent there would be 


Sc 
F© no reaſon that one man ſhquld take upon him to be lord or judge over 
8" another,” Hooker's Keel, Fol. 1. i. fect 10, OO 
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to the law, and judges to decide any controverſies, and 
reſtrain any violence that may happen betwixt the ſub- 
Jects themlelyes, one amongſt another. This every one 
thinks neceſſary, and believes he deſerves to be thought 


a declared enemy to ſociety and mankind, who ſhould 


go about to take it away. But whether this be from a 
true love of mankind and ſociety, and ſuch a charity as 
ve all owe one to another, there is reaſon to doubt: for 
this is no more than what every man, who loves his 
own pawer, profit, or greatneſs, may and naturally muſt 
do, keep thoſe animals from hurting, or deſtroying one 
another, who labour and drudge only for his pleaſure 


and advantage; and ſo are taken care of, not out of 


any love the maſter has for them, but love of himſelf, 


and the profit they bring him: for if it be aſked, what 


ſecurity, what fence is there, in ſuch a ſtate, againſt 
the violence and oppreſſion of this abſolute ruler ? the 
very queſtion can ſcarce be borne. 'They are ready to 
tell you, that it deſerves death only to aſk after ſafety. 
Betwixt ſubject and ſubject, they will grant, there muſt 
be meaſures, laws and judges, for their mutual peace 
and ſecurity : but as for the ruler, he ought to be ab- 


ſolute, and is above all ſuch circumſtances; becauſe 


he has power to do more hurt and wrong, it is right 


when he does it. To aſk how you may be guarded - 


from harm, or injury, on that fide where the ſtrongeſt 
hand is to do it, is preſently the voice of faction and 
'rebellion : as if when men quitting the ſtate of nature 
entered into ſociety, they agreed that all of them but 
one ſhould be under the reſtraint of laws, but that he 


ſhould ill retain all the liberty of the ſtate: of nature, 


increaſed with power, and made licentious by impunity. 
This is to think, that men are ſo fooliſh, that they take 


care to avoid what miſchiefs may be done them by pole- 
cats, or foxes ; but are content, nay think it ſafety, to 


be: devoured by hons. | 


$. 94. But whatever flatterers may talk to amuſe pea- 


pule's underſtandings, it hinders not men from feeling; 
and when they perceive, that any man, in what ſtation 
ſoever,, is out of the bounds of the civil ſociety which 
they are of, and that they have no appeal on earth 


againſt 


— 


| 
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againſt any harm they may receive from him, they are 
apt to think themſelves in the ſtate of nature, in reſpect 
of him whom they find to be ſo; and to take care, as 
ſoon as they can, to have that ſafety and ſecurity in 
civil ſociety, for which it was inſtiruted, and for which 
only they entered into it. And therefore, though per- 
haps at firſt, (as ſhall be ſhowed more at large hereafter 
in the following part of this diſcourſe) ſome one good 
and excellent man having got a pre-eminency amongſt 
the reſt, had this deference paid to his goodneſs.and 
virtue, as to a kind of natural authority, that the chief 
rule, with arbitration of their differences, by a tacit 
conſent devolved into his hands, without any other cau- 
tion, but the aſſurance they had of his uprightneſs and 
. . wiſdom; yet when time, giving authority, and (as ſome 


men would perſuade us) facredneſs to cuſtoms, which 


the negligent and unforeſeeing innocence of the firſt 
ages began, had brought in ſucceſſors of another ſtamp ; 


the people finding their properties not ſecure under the 
government, as then it was, (whereas government has. 


no other end but the preſervation of * property) could 
never be ſafe nor at reſt, nor think themſelves in civil 
ſociety, till the legiſlature was placed in collective bo- 


dies of men, call them ſenate, parliament, or what you 


pleaſe. By which means every ſingle perſon became 
ſubject, equally with other the meaneſt men, to thoſe 

Jaws, which he himſelf, as part of the legiſlative, had 
eſtabliſhed ; nor could any one, by his own authority, 
avoid the force of the law, when once made; nor by 
any pretence of ſuperiority plead exemption, thereby to 

licenſe his own, or the miſcarriages of any of his de- 


* 2 
* * e. N f bt 


— 


1 At the firſt, when ſome certain kind of regiment was once a 

1 pointed, it may be that nothing was then farther thought upon tor t} 
* manner of governing, but all permitted unto their wiſdom and diſcre- 
tion, which were to rule, till by experience they found this for all parts 
very inconvenient, ſo as the thing which they had deviſed for a re- 
medy, did indeed but increaſe the fore, which it ſhould have cured. 
They ſaw, that to live by one man's will became the cauſe of all men's 
miſery. This conſtrained them to come into laws, wherein all men 
% might ſee their duty beforehand, and know the penalties of tranſgreſ- 
fing them,” Hooker's Eccl, Pol. I. i. ſet, 10, | 
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pendents. No man in civil ſociety can be ex- 
s empted from the laws of it:“ for if any man may do 
what he thinks fit, and there be no appeal on earth, 
for redreſs or ſecurity againſt any harm he ſhall do; I 


aſk, whether he be not perfectly till in the ſlate of 


nature, and ſo can be no part or member of that civil 
ſociety 3 unleſs any one will ſay, the ſtate of nature and 
civil ſociety are one and the ſame thing, which I have 
never yet found any one ſo great a patron of anarchy as 
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CHAPTER vm. 
op the beginning of political ſocieties. 


. 95. MEN being, as has been faid, by nature, all 


free, equal and independent, no one can 


de put out of this eſtate, and ſubjected to the; polifical | 


power of another, without his own conſent. The only 
May, whereby any one diveſts himſelf of his natural 
liberty, and puts on the bonds of civil ſociety, is by 
agreeing with other men to join and unite into a com- 
munity, for their comfortable, ſafe, and peaceable living 
one amongſt another, in a ſecure enjoyment of their 
properties, and a greater fecurity againſt any, that are 
not of it. This any number of men may do, becauſe 
it injures not the freedom of the reſt; they are left as 


they were in the liberty of the ſtate of nature. When 


any number of men have ſo conſented to make one com- 

munity or government, they are thereby preſently in- 
corporated, and make one body politic, wherein the 
majority have a right to act and conclude the reſt. 
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* © Cin law, being 5 act of the whole body politic, doth there- 


« fore over-rule each ſeyeral part of the ſame body. Hooker, ibid. 150 
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. 96. For when any number of men have, by the 
| conſent of every individual, made a community, they 
have thereby made that community one body, with a 
power to act as one body, which is only by the will 
and determination of the majority : for that which acts 
any community, being only the conſent of the indivi- 


duals of it, and it being neceſſary to that which is one 


body to move one way; it is neceſſary the body ſhould 
move that way whither the greater force. carries it, 
which is the conſent. of the majority: or elfe, it is im- 
poſſible it ſhould act or continue one body, one com- 
munity, which the conſent of every individual that 
united into it, agreed that it ſhould; and ſo every one 
is bound by that conſent to be cancluded by the majoe 


rity. And therefore we ſee, that in aſſemblies, 1 iImpow- | 
ered to act by poſitive laws, where no number is ſet by 


that poſitive law which impowers them, the act of the 

majority paſſes for the act of the whole, and of courſe 
determines; as. having, by the law of nature and rea- 
ſon, the power of the whole. 


$. 97. And thus every man, by conſenting with others 


to make one body politic under one government, puts 


himſelf under an obligation, to every one of that ſociety, 
to ſubmit to the determination of the majority, and to 
be concluded by it; or elfe this original compact, 
- whereby he with others incorporate into one ſociet 

would ſignify nothing, and be no compact, if he be left 


free, and under no other ties than he was in before in 


the ſtate of nature. For what appearance would there 
be of any compact? what new engagement if he were 
no farther tied by any decrees of the ſociety, than he 
Himſelf thought fit, and did actually conſent to? This 
would be ſill as great a liberty, as he himſelf had be- 
fore his compact, or any one elſe in the ſtate of nature 
hath, Who may ſubmit himſelf, and conſent to any: acts 
of it if he thinks fit. 

FS. 98. For if the conſent of the majority ſhall not, 
in reaſon, be received as the act of the whole, and con- 
clude every individual; nothing but the conſent of eve 
individual can make any thing to be the act of the whole: 
but ſuch a conſent is next to impoſſible ever to be had, 


if 5 
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if we conſider the infirmities of health, and avocationg 


of buſineſs, which in a number, though much leſs than 
that of a commonwealth, will neceffarily keep many 
away from the public aſſembly. To which if we add 
the variety of opinions, and contrariety of intereſts, 
which unavoidably happen in all collections of men, 
the coming into ſociety upon ſuch terms would be only 
like Cato's coming into the theatre, only to go out again. 
Such a conſtitution as this would make the mighty le- 
viathan, of a ſhorter duration, than the feebleſt rea- 
tures, and not let it outlaſt the day it was born in: 
which cannot be ſuppoſed, till we can think, that ra- 
tional creatures ſhould defire and conſtitute ſocieties 
only to be diſſolved : for where the majority cannot con- 
clude the reſt, there they cannot act as one body, and 
conſequently will be immediately diſſolved again. Bog 

$. 99. Whoſoever therefore out of a ſtate of nature 
unite into a community, muſt be underſtood to give up 
all the power, neceſſary to the ends for which they unite 
into ſociety, to the majority of the community, unleſs 
they expreſsly agreed in any number greater than the 
majority. And this is done by barely agreeing to unite 
into one political ſociety, which is all the compact that 
is, or needs be, between the individuals, that enter into, 
or make up a commonwealth. And thus that, which 
begins and actually conſtitutes any political ſociety, i is no- 
thing but the conſent of any number of freemen capable 
of a majority, to unite and incorporate into ſuch a ſo- 
ciety. And this is that, and that only, which did, or 
could give beginning t to _ lawful bn: in thy 
world. 

$. 100. To this I find two FRE made: ''- 

Firſt, © That there are no inſtances to, be Found in 


1 ſtory, of a company of men independent and equal 


* one amongſt another, that met > oo} Me and in this 
* way began and ſet up a government.” 

Secondly, It is impoſſible of right, that men ſhould 
do ſo, becauſe all men being born under government, 
«« they are to ſubmit to that, W's are not at 0 * 
5 b bee eee eee | 
| 33 PY 101. 
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S. 181. To the firſt there is this to anfwer, That it 
is not at all to be wondered, that hiſtory gives us but a 
very little account of men, that lived together in the 
| ſtate of nature. The inconveniencies of that condition, 
and the love and want of ſociety, no ſooner brought any 
number of them together, but they preſently united and 
incorporated, if they deſigned to continue together. 
And if we may not ſuppoſe men ever to have been in 
the ſtate of nature, becauſe we hear not much of them 
in ſuch a ſtate ; we may as well ſuppoſe the armies of 
Salmanaſſer or Xerxes were never children, becauſe we 
hear little of them, till they were men, and embodied 
in armies. Government is every-where antecedent to 
records, and letters ſeldom come in amongſt a people 
till a long continuation of civil ſociety has, by other 
more neceſſary arts, provided for their ſafety, eaſe, and 
plenty : and then they begin to look after the hiſtory of 
their founders, and ſearch into their original; when they 
have outlived the memory of it: for it is with com- 
monwealths as with particular perſons, they are com- 
monly ignorant of their own births and infancies: and 
if they know any thing of their original, they are be- 
holden for it to the accidental records that others have 
kept of it. And thoſe that we have of the beginning 
of any politics in the world, excepting that of the Jews, 
where God himſelf immediately interpoſed, and-which 
favours not at all paternal dominion, are all either plain 
inſtances of ſuch a beginning as I have mentioned, or 
at leaſt have manifeſt footſteps of it. 4 5 
F. 102. He muſt ſhow a ſtrange inclination to deny 
evident matter of fact, when it agrees not with his hy- 
ee who will, not allow, that the beginnings of 
Rome and Venice were by the uniting together of ſe- 
veral men free and independent one of another, amongſt 
whom there was no natural ſuperiority or ſubjection. 
And if Joſephus Acoſta's word may be taken, he tells 
us, that in many parts of America there was no govern- 
ment at all. There are great and apparent conjec- 
er tures, ſays he, that theſe men, ſpeaking of. thoſe of 
Peru, for a long time had neither kings nor common 
te wealths, but lived in troops, as they do this day in 


5 Florida, 


b for. T1 7: 
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« Florida, the Cheriquanas, thoſe of Brafil, and many 
other nations, which have no certain kings, but as 
e occaſion is offered, in peace or war, they chooſe their 


«captains as they pleaſe,” 1.1. c. 25. If it be faid, 
that Everyman there was born ſubject to his father, or 


the head of his family that the ſubjection due from a 
child to a father took not away his freedom of unitin 

into what political ſociety he thought fit, has been a 
ready proved. But be that as it will, theſe men, it is 
evident, were actually free; and whatever ſuperiority 
ſome politicians now would place i in any of them, they 


| themſelves claimed it not, but by conſent were all equal, 
till by the fame conſent they ſer rulers over themſelves. 


So that their politic ſocieties all began from a voluntary 
union, and the mutual agreement of men freely acting 
in the Choice of their ere and rene of, ee 
ment. 

183. nd I hope choſe who went auay en Sparta 


with Palantus, mentioned by Juſtin, I. iii. c. 4. will be 


allowed to have been freemen, independent one of an- 
other, and to have fer up a government over them. 


ſelves, by their own conſent. Thus T have given ſeve- 


ral examples out of hiſtory, of people free and in the 


ate of nature, that being met together incorporated 


and began a commonwealth. And if the want of ſuch 
inftances be an argument to prove that governments 


were not, nor could not be ſo begun, I ſuppoſe the con- 


tenders for paternal empire were better let it alone, than 
urge it againſt natural liberty: for if they can give ſo 
many inſtances out of hiſtory, of governments begun 


upon paternal right, I Think (though at beſt an argu- 


ment from what has been, to what ſhould of right be, 
has no great force) one might, without any great dan 
ger, yield them the cauſe. But if I might adviſe them 
in the cafe, they would do well not to ſearch too much 
into the original of governments, as they have begun 
de facto; leſt they ſhould find, at the foundation of 
moſt of them, ſomething very little fayourable'to the 
deſign 7 PTD. and ſuch a 3 er as Art a wer 


— 


| $. 104. | 
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$. 104. But to conclude, reaſon being plain on our 
fide, that men are naturally free, and the examples of 
hiftory ſhowing, that the governments of the world, 


that were begun in peace, had their beginning laid on 
that foundation, and were made by the confent of the 


people; there can be little room for doubt, either 
Where the. right is, or what has been the opinion or 


practice of mankind, about the firſt crecting of g- 


vernments. | 
F. 105. I will not "yan that if we look bach as fab 


as hiſtory will direct us, towards the original of com- 
monwealchs, we ſhall generally find them under the 


government and adminiſtration of one man. And Fam 


alſo apt to believe, that where a family was numerous 


enough to ſubfiſt by itſelf, and continued entire toge- 


ther, without mixing with others, as it often happens, 
where there is much land, and few people, the governs 
ment commonly began in the father: for the father hav- 
ing, by the law of nature, the ſame power with every 


man elſe to puniſh, as he thought fit, any offences 


againſt that law, might thereby punich his tranſgreſſing 
children, even when they were men, and out of their 


pupilage; and they were very likely to fubmit to his 


puniſhment, and all join with him againſt the offender, 
in their turns, giving him thereby power to execute his 
ſentence againſt any tranſgreſſion, and fo in effect make 


him the law maker, and governour over all that re- 
mained in conjunction with his family. He was fitteſt to 
be truſted; paternal affection ſecured their property and 
intereſt under his care; and the cuſtom of obeying him, 


in their childhood, ach it eafier to ſubmit to him, ra- 


ther than to any other. If, therefore, they mutt have 
one to rule them, as government is hardly to be avoided 
amongſt men that live together; who ſo likely to be the 
man as he that was their common father; unleſs negli- 
gence, cruelty, or any other defect of mind or body 


made him unfit for it? But when either the father died, 


and left his next heir, for want of age, wiſdom, cou- 
rage, or any other qualities, leſs fit for rule; or where 


8 * families met, and We to contiaue toge- 


ther; 


— 
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ther; there, it is not to be doubted, but they uſed their 
natural freedom to ſet up him whom they judged the 


ableſt, and moſt likely to rule well over them. Con- 
formable hereunto we find the people of America, who 


(living out of the reach of the conquering ſwords, and 
ſpreading domination of the two great empires of Peru 


and Mexico) enjoyed their own natural freedom, though, 
cæteris paribus, they commonly prefer the heir of their 


deceaſed king; yet if they find him any way weak, or 


incapable, they paſs him by, and ſet up the ſtouteſt and 
braveſt man for their ruler. 


5. 106. Thus, though looking back as far as records : 


give us any account of peopling the world, and the hiſ- 


tory of nations, we commonly find the government to 


be in one hand; yet it deſtroys not that which I aftirm, 


dix. that the beginning of politic ſociety depends upon 


the conſent of the individuals, to join into, and make 
one ſociety ; who, when they are thus incorporated, 


might ſet up what form of government they thought fit. 


But this having given occaſion to men to miſtake, and 


think, that by nature government was monarchical, and 


| belonged to the father; it may not be amiſs here to con- 


ſider, why people in the beginning generally pitched 


upon this form; which though perhaps the father's pre- 


eminency might, in the firſt inſtitution of ſome com- 


monwealth, give a riſe to, and place in the beginning 


the power in one hand; yet it is plain that the reaſon, 


that continued the form of government in a ſingle per- 


ſon, was not any regard or reſpect to paternal autho- 


rity ; ſince all petty monarchies, that is, almoſt all mo- 


narchies, near their original, have been commonly, at 


leaſt upon occaſion, elective. 
$. 107. Firſt then, in the beginning of things, che 
father's government of the childhood of thoſe ſprung 


from him, having accuſtomed them to the rule of one 


man, and taught them that where it was exerciſed with 


care and ſkill, with affection and love to thoſe under it, 


it was ſufficient to progure and preſerve to men all the 


political happineſs they ſought for in ſociety. It was 
no ad that ** ſhould * * and naturally 
run 


5 
| 
| 
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run into that form of government, which from their 
infancy they had been all accuſtomed to; and which, by 
experience, they had found both eaſy and ſafe. To 
which, if-we add, that. monarchy being ſimple, and 
moſt obvious to men, whom neither experience had in- 
ſtructed in forms of- government, nor the,ambition or 
inſolence of empire had taught to beware of the en- 

croachments of prerogative, or the inconveniencies of 
abſolute power, which monarchy in ſucceſſion was apt 
to lay claim to, and bring upon them; it was not at all 
ſtrange, that they ſhould not much trouble themſelves 
to think of methods of reſtraining any exorbitancies of 


thoſe to whom they had given the authority over them, 


and of balancing the power of government, by placing 
ſeveral parts of it in different hands. They had neither 
felt the oppreſſion of tyrannical dominion, nor did the 
faſhion of the age, nor their poſſeſſions, or way of liv- 
ing, (which afforded little matter for covetouſneſs or 
ambition) give them any reaſon to apprehend or provide 
ainſt it; and therefore it is no wonder they put them- 
ſelves into ſuch a frame of government, as was not only, 
as I ſaid, moſt obvious and ſimple, but alſo beſt ſuited 
to their preſent ſtate and condition; which ſtood more 
in need of defence againſt foreign invaſions and injuries, 
than of multiplicity of laws. The equality of a ſim- 
ple poor way of living, confining their deſires within 
the narrow bounds of each man's ſmall property, made 
few controverſies, and ſo no need of many laws to decide 


them, or variety of officers to ſuperintend the proceſs, 


or look after the execution of juſtice, where there were 
but few treſpaſſes, and few offenders. Since then thoſe, 
who liked one another ſo well as to join into ſociety, 
cannot but be ſuppoſed to have ſome acquaintance and 
friendſhip together, and ſome truſt one in another; they 
could not but have greater apprehenſions of others, than 
of one another: and therefore their firſt care and thought 
cannot but be ſuppoſed to be, how to ſecure themſelves 
againſt foreign force. It was natural for them to put 


themſelves under a frame of government which might 


beſt ſerve to that end, and chooſe the wiſeſt and braveſt 
— ., man 
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man to conduct them in their wars, and lead them 
out againſt their enemies, and in this chiefly be their 
ruler. | 5 | 
F. 108. Thus we ſee, that the kings of the Indians 
in America, which is ſtil] a pattern of the firſt ages in 
Afia and Europe, whilſt the inhabitants were too few 
for the country, and want of people and money gave 
men no temptation to enlarge their poſſeſſions of land, 
or conteſt for wider extent of ground, are little more 
than generals of their armies ; and though they com- 
mand abſolutely in war, yet at home and in time of 
peace they exerciſe very little dominion, and have but 
a very moderate ſovereignty ; the reſolutions of peace 
and war being ordinarily either in the people, or in a 
council. Though the war itſelf, which admits not of 
Plurality of governors, naturally devolves the command 
into the king's ſole authority. | 

$. 109. And thus, in Iſrael itſelf, the chief buſineſs 
of their judges, and firſt kings, ſeems to have been to 
be captains in war, and leaders of their armies; which 
(beſides what is ſignified by going out and in before 
<«« the people, which was to march forth to war, and 
home again at the heads of their forces) appears plainly 
in the ſtory of Jephthah. The Ammonites making 
war upon Iſrael, the Gileadites in fear ſend to Jephthah, 
a baſtard. of their family whom they had caſt off, and 
article with him, if he will aſſiſt them againft the Am- 
monites, to make him their ruler ; which they do in 


+ theſe words, © And the people made him head and cap- 


, tain over them, Judg. xi. 11. which was, as it ſeems, 
all one as to be judge. And he judged Ifracl,” 
Judg. xii. 7. that is, was their captain-general, fix 
„ years. So when Jotham upbraids the Shechemites 
with the obligation they had to Gideon, who had been 
their judge and ruler, he tells them, He fought 
'<« for you, and adventured his life far, and delivered 
% you out of the hands of Midian,”” Judg. ix. 17. No- 
thing is mentioned of him, but what he did as a gene- 
ral: and indeed that is all is found in his hiſtory, or in 
any of the reſt of the judges. And Abimelech parti- 
N ; jj 
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cularly is called king, though at moſt he was but their 
eneral. And when, being weary of the ill conduct of 
Lats ſons, the children of Iſrael deſired a king, 
© like all the nations, to judge them, and to go out be- 
_« fore them, and to fight their battles, 1 Sam. viii. 20. 
God, granting their deſire, ſays to Samuel, I will 
cc ſend thee a man, and thou ſhalt anoint him to be 
captain over my people Iſrael, that he may ſave my 
tc people out of the hands of the Philiſtines, ix. 16. 
As if the only buſineſs of a king had been to lead out 
their armies, and fight in their defence; and accordingly 
Samuel, at his inauguration, pouring a vial of oil upon 
him, declares to Saul, that the Lord had anointed him 
* to be captain over his inheritance,” x. 1. And there-" 
fore thoſe who, after Saul's being ſolemnly choſen and 
faluted king by the tribes of Miſpeh, were unwilling 
to have him their king, made no other objection but 
this, How ſhall this man fave us?“ v. 27. as if they 
| ſhould have ſaid, this man is unfit to be our king, not 
having ſkill and conduct enough in war to be able to 
defend us. And when God reſolved to transfer the go- 
vernment to David, it is in theſe words, But now thy 
e kingdom ſhall not continue: the Lord hath ſought 
«© him a man after his own heart, and the Lord hath 
“ commanded him to be captain over his people, 
xlii. 14. As if the whole kingly authority were no- 
thing elſe but to be their general: and therefore the 
tribes who had ſtuck to Saul's family, and oppoſed Da- «+ 
vid's reign, when they came to Hebron with terms of 
ſubmiſſion to him, they tell him, amongſt other argu- 
ments they had to ſubmit to him as to their king, that 
he was in effect their king in Saul's time, and therefore 
they had no reaſon but to receive him as their king now. 
« Alſo (ſay they) in time paſt, when Saul was king over 
< us, thou waſt he that leddeſt out and broughteſt in 
* Iſrael, and the Lord ſaid unto thee, Thou ſhalt feed 
ert my people Iſrael, and thou ſhalt be a captain over 
„ 3ö„,f 
F. 110. Thus, whether a family by degrees grew up 
into a commonwealth, and the fatherly authority being 
continued on to the elder ſon, evexy one in his turn 
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growing up under it, tacitly ſubmirted to it; and the 
eaſineſs and equality of it not offending any one, every 
one acquieſced, till time ſeemed to have confirmed it, 
and ſettled a right of ſucceſſion by preſcription: or - 
- whether ſeveral families, or the deſcendants of ſeveral 
families, whom chance, neighbourhood, or buſineſs 
brought together, uniting into ſociety : the necd of a 
general, whoſe conduct might defend them againſt their 
enemies in war, and the great confidence the innocence _ 
and ſincerity of that poor but virtuous age, (ſuch as are 
almoſt all thoſe which begin governments, that ever - 
come to laſt in the world) gave men of one another, 
made the firſt beginners of commonwealths generally, 
put the rule into one man's hand, without any other 
expreſs limitation or reſtraint, but what the nature of 
the thing and the end of government required : Which- 
ever of thoſe it was that at firſt put the rule into the 
hands of a ſingle perſon, certain it is that nobody was 
intruſted with it but for the public good and ſafety, and 
to thoſe ends, in the infancies of commonwealths, thoſe 
who had it, commonly ufed it. And unleſs they had 
done fo, young ſocieties could not have ſubſiſted; wixh- 
out ſuch nurſing fathers tender and careful of the public 
weal, all governments would have ſunk under the weak- 
_ neſs and infirmities of their infancy, and the prince and 
the people had ſoon periſhed together. 
F. 111. But though the golden age (before vain am- 
| dition, and © amor ſceleratus habendi,“ evil concupi- 
ſcence, had corrupted men's minds into a miſtake of 
true power and honour) had more virtue, and conſe- 
quently better governors, as well as leſs vicious ſub- 
jects; and there was then no ſtretching prerogative on 
the one fide, to oppreſs the people; nor conſequently 
on the other, any diſpute about privilege, to leffen or 
reſtrain the power of the magiſtrate; and ſo no conteſt 
bet wixt rulers and people about governors or govern- 
ment: yet, when ambition and luxury in future ages * 


1 a 8 — = — OE i rr * by — — 7 
$ eas: Atfirſt, when ſome certain kind of kt was Once . 
5 it may be nothing was then faxther thought upon for the manner of g0- 
D „ yerning, 
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.would retain and increaſe the power, without doing the 
buſineſs for which it was given; and, aided by flattery, 
taught princes to have diſtinct and ſeparate intereſts 
from their people; men found it neceſſary to examine 
more carefully the original and rights of government, 
and to find out ways to reſtrain the exorbitancies, and 


prevent the abuſes of that power, which they having. 


intruſted in another's hands only for their own good, they 
found was made uſe of to hurt them. 

$. 112. Thus we may ſee how probable it is, that 
people that were naturally free, and by their own con- 
ſent either ſubmitted to the government of their father, 
or united together out of different families xo make a 
government, ſhould generally put the rule into one man's 
hands, and chooſe to be under the conduct of a fingle 
perſon, without ſo much as by expreſs conditions li- 
miting or regulating his power, which they thought ſafe 


enough in his honeſty and prudence : though they never 


dreamed of monarchy being jure divino, which we ne- 
ver heard of among mankind, till it was revealed to us 
by the divinity of this laſt age; nor ever allowed pa- 
ternal. power to have a right to dominion, or to be the 
foundation of all government. And thus much may 
ſuffice to ſhow, that, as far as we have any light from 
hiſtory, we have reaſon to conclude, that all peaceful 


beginnings of government have been laid in the conſent | 


of the people. I ſay peaceful, becauſe I ſhall have oc- 
caſion in another place to ſpeak of conqueſt, which ſome 
eſteem a way of beginning of governments. 
The other objection I find urged againſt the be- 
ginning of polities, in the way I have mentioned, is this, 
D.. | 


6 


e verning, but all permitted unto their wiſdom and diſcretion which were - 


& to rule, till by experience they found this for all parts very inconve- 
e nient, ſo as the thing which they had deviſed for a remedy, did indeed 
4 hut increaſe the fore which it ſhould have cured, . They ſaw, that to 
ce live by one man's will, became the cauſe of all men's miſery, This 
„ conſtrained them to come unto laws wherein all men might ſee their 

5 duty before-hand, and know the penalties of tranfgrefſing them.” — 


Hocker's Eecl, Pol, I. i. fett, 10. | 
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$. 113. « That all men being born under govern- 


'« ment, ſome or other, it is impoſſible any of them 


60 ſhould ever be free, and at liberty to unite together, 
« and begin a new one, or ever be able to erect a lawful 
overnment.”” 
F this argument be good, 1 alk, how came ſo many 
Bafa monarchies into the world? for if any body, 


upon this ſuppoſition, can ſhow me any one man in any 


age of the world free to begin a lawful monarchy, I will 
be bound to ſhow him ten other free men at liberty at 
the ſame time to unite and begin a new government un- 
der a regal, or any other form; it being demonſtration, 
that if any one, born under the dominion of another, 
may, be ſo free as to have a right to command others in 
a new and diſtinct empire, every one that is born under 
the dominion of another may be ſo free too, and may 
become a ruler, or ſubject of a diſtin ſeparate govern- 
ment. And ſo by this their own principle, either all 


men, however born, are free, or elſe there is but one 
lawful prince, one lawful government in the world. 
And then they have nothing to do, but barely to ſhow 


us which that is ; which when they have done, I doubt 
not but all mankind will eaſily agree to pay obedience 
to him. 


$. 114. Though it be a GEcient anſwer to their "WM 


jection, to ſhow that it involves them in the ſame diffi- 


culties that it doth thoſe they uſe it againſt; yet I ſhall 


_ endeavour to diſcover the weakneſs of this argument a 


little farther. . 
« All men, ſay they, are born under government, 


and therefore they cannot be at liberty to begin a new 


e one. Every one is born a ſubje& to his father, or 
ee his prince, and is therefore under the perpetual tie 
« of ſubjection and allegiance.” It is plain mankind 
never owned nor confidered any ſuch natural ſubjection 
that they were born in, to one or to the other, that tied 
them, without their own conſents, to a e to 


them and their heirs. 


§. 115. For there are no examples ſo frequent i in hiſ- 
tory, both ſacred and profane, as thoſe of men with- 


drawing themſelves, and their obedience, from the ju- 


— 
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riſdiction they were born under, and the family or com- 
munity they were bred up in, and ſetting up new go- 
vernments in other places; from whence ſprang all that 
number of petty commonwealths in the beginning of 
ages, and which always multiplied as long as there was 
room enough, till the ſtronger, or more fortunate, ſwal- 
lowed the weaker; and thoſe great ones again breaking 
to pieces, diſſolved into leſſer dominions. All which 
are ſo many teſtimonies againſt paternal ſovereignty, and 
plainly prove, that it was not the natural right of the 
father deſcending to his heirs, that made governments 

in the beginning, ſince it was impoſſible, upon that 
ground, there ſhould have been ſo many little king- 
doms ; all muſt have been but only one univerſal mo- 
narchy, if men had not been at liberty to ſeparate them- 
ſelves from their families, and the government, be it 


what it will, that was ſet up in it, and go and make 


diſtin commonwealths and other governments, as they 
thought fit. | — 9 

$. 116. This has been the practice of the world from 
its firſt beginning to this day; nor is it now any more 
hindrance to the freedom of mankind, that they are born 
under conſtituted and ancient polities, that have eſta- 
bliſned laws, and ſet forms of government, than if they 
were born in the woods, amongſt the unconfined inha- 
bitants, that run looſe in them: for thoſe who would 
perſuade us, that by being born under any govern- 


* ment, we are naturally ſubjects to it, and have no 


more any title or pretence to the freedom of the ſtate of 
nature; have no other reaſon (bating that of paternal 
power, which we have already anſwered) to produce for 


it, but only, becauſe our fathers or progenitors paſſed 


away their natural liberty, and thereby bound up them- 
ſelves and their poſterity to a perpetual ſubjection to the 
government which they themſelves ſubmitted to. It is 
true, that whatever engagement or promiſes any one has 
made for himſelf, he is under the obligation of them, 


but cannot, by any compact whatſoever, bind his chil- 


dren or poſterity : for his ſon, when a man, being alto 
| gether as free as the father, any act of the father can 
Dd4 | ' © no 
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* no more give away the liberty of the ſon,”* than it 
can of any body elſe: he may indeed annex ſuch con- 
ditions to the land he enjoyed as a ſubject of any com- 
monwealth, as may oblige his ſon to be of that commu- 
nity, if he will enjoy thoſe poſleſſions which were his 
father's ; becauſe that eſtate being his father's property, 
he may diſpoſe, or ſettle it, as he pleaſes. 
F. 117. And this has generally given the occaſion to 
miſtake in this matter; becauſe commonwealths not 
a any part of their dominions to be diſmem- 
ered, nor to be enjoyed by any but thoſe of their con 
munity, the ſon cannot ordinarily enjoy the poſſeſſions 
of his father, but under the ſame terms his father did, 
by becoming a member of the ſociety ; whereby he puts 
himſelf preſently under the government he finds there 
eſtabliſhed, as much as any other ſubje& of that com- 
Mon tefith. And thus © the conſent of freemen, born 
under government, which only makes them members 
e of it,” being given ſeparately in their turns, as each 
comes to be of age, and not in a multitude together; peo- 
Py take no notice of it, and thinking it not done at all, 
r not neceſſary, ede they are naturally ſubjects as 
they are men. 

F. 118. But, it is plan, governments themſelves un- 
derſtand it otherwiſe ; they claim no power over the 
* ſon, becauſe of chat they had over the father ;*”* nor 
look on children as being their ſubjects, by their fathers 
beirig ſo. If a ſubject of England have a child, by an 
| Engliſh woman in France, whoſe ſubject is he? Not 
the king of England's ; for he muſt have leave to be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of it: nor the king of France's: 
for how then has his father a liberty to bring him away, 
and breed him as he pleaſes? and who ever was judged 
as a traitor or deſerter, if he left, or warred againſt a 
country, for being barely born in it of parents that were 
aliens there? It is s plain then, by the practice of govern- 
ments themſelves, as well as by the law of right reaſon, 
that * a child is born a ſubject of no country or go- 
„ vernment.““ He is under his father's tuition and au- 
ir till he comes to age of pet ; and then he 
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is a freeman, at liberty what government he will put 
himſelf under, what body politic he will unite himſelf 
to: for if an Engliſhman's ſon, born in France, be at 
liberty, and may do ſo, it is evident there is no tie upon 
him by his father's being a ſubject of this kingdom; nor 
is he bound up by any compact of his anceſtors. And 
why then hath not his ſon, by the ſame reaſon, the ſame 
liberty, though he be born any where elſe? Since the 
power that a father hath naturally over his children is 
the ſame, wherever they be born, and the ties of na- 


tural obligations are not bounded by the poſitive limits 


of kingdoms and commonwealths. 
$. 119. Every man being, as has been ſhowed, na- 
turally free, and nothing being able to put him into 


ſubjection to any earthly power, but only his own con- 


ſent; it is to be conſidered, what ſhall be underſtood to 
be a ſufficient declaration of a man's conſent, to make 
him ſubject to the laws of any government. There is 
a common diſtinction of an expreſs and a tacit conſent, 
which will concern our preſent caſe. Nobody doubts 
but an expreſs conſent, of any man entering-into any 
ſociety, makes him a perfect member of that ſociety, a 


ſubject of that government. The difficulty is, hs 


ought to be looked upon as a tacit conſent, and how far 
it binds, z. e. how far any one ſhallbe looked on to have 
conſented, and thereby ſubmitted to any government, 
where he has made no expreſſions of it at all. And to 
this I ſay, that every man, that hath any poſſeſſions, or 
enjoyment, of any part of the dominions of any go- 
vernment, doth thereby give his tacit conſent, and is 
as far forth obliged to obedience to the laws of that go- 
vernment, during ſuch enjoyment, as any one under it; 
whether this his poſſeſſion be of land, to him and his 
heirs for ever, or a lodging only for a week; or whe- 
ther it be barely travelling freely on the highway ; ; and, 

in effect, it reaches as far as the very being of any one 
within the territories of that government. 

F. 120. To underſtand this the better, it is fit to con- 
ſider, that every man, when he at firſt incorporates him- 
felf into any commonwealth, he, by his uniting himſelf 
thereunto, annexes alſo, and ſubmits to the commu- 

nity, 


1 
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nity, thofe poſſeſſions which he has, or ſhall acquire, 
that do not already belong to any other government: 
for it would be a direct contradiction, for any one to 
enter into ſociety with others for the ſecuring and regu- 
lating of property, and yet to ſuppoſe his land, whoſe 
roperty is to be regulated by the laws of the ſociety, 
ould be exempt from the juriſdiction of that govern- 
ment, to which he himſelf, the proprietor of the land, 
s a ſubject. By the ſame act therefore, whereby any 
one unites his perſon, which was before free, to any 
commonwealth; by the ſame he unites his poſſeſſions, 
which were before free, to it alſo: and they become, 
both of them, perſon and poſſeſſion, ſubject to the go- 
vernment and dominion of that commonwealth, as long 
as it hath a being. Whoever therefore, from thence- 
forth, by inheritance, purchaſe, permiſſion, or other- 
ways, enjoys any part of the land ſo annexed to, and 
under the government of that commonwealth, muſt take 
it with the condition it is under ; that is, of ſubmitting 
to the government of the commonwealth, under whoſe 
juriſdiction it is, as far forth as any ſubject of it. 

F. 121. But fince the government has a direct juriſ- 
diction only over the land, and reaches the poſſeſſor of 
it, (before he has actually incorporated himfelf in the 
flociety) only as he dwells upon, and enjoys that; the 
obligation any one is under, by virtue of ſuch enjoy- 
ment, to *©* ſubmit to the government, begins and ends 
with the enjoyment :** ſo that whenever the owner, 
who has given nothing but fuch a tacit conſent to the 
government, will, by donation, ſale, or otherwiſe, quit 
the ſaid poſſeſſion, he is at liberty to go and incorporate 
himſelf into any other commonwealth ; or to agree with _ 
others to begin a new one, in vacuis locis, in any part 

of the world they can find free and unpoſſeſſed: whereas 
he, that has once, by actual agreement, and any expreſs 
declaration, given his conſent to be of any common- 
wealth, is perpetually and indiſpenſably obliged to be, 


and remain unalterably a ſubject to it, and can never be 


again in the liberty of the ſtate of nature; unleſs, by 
any calamity, the government he was under comes to be 
T ES 8 diſſolved, 
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diſſolved, or elſe by ſome public act cuts him off from 
being any longer a member of it. | 

FSG. 122. But ſubmitting to the laws of any country, 
living quietly, and enjoying privileges and protection 
under them, makes not a man a member of that ſociety : 
this is only a local protection and homage due to and 
from all thoſe, who, not being in a ſtate of war, come 
within the territories belonging to any government, to 
all parts whereof the force of its laws extends. But 
this no more makes a man a member of that ſociety, a 
perpetual ſubject of that commonwealth, than it would 
make a man a ſubject to another, in whoſe family he 
found it convenient to abide for ſome time; though, 
whilſt he continued in it, he were obliged to comply 
with the laws, and ſubmit to the government he found 
there. And thus we ſee, that foreigners, by living all 


their lives under another government, and enjoying the 


privileges and protection of it, though they are bound, 
even in conſcience, to ſubmit to its adminiſtration, as 
far forth as any deniſon ; yet do not thereby come to be 
ſubjects or members of that commonwealth. Noeothir 
can make any man ſo, but his actually entering into it 
by poſitive engagement, and expreſs promiſe and com- 
pact. This is that, which I think, concerning the be- 
ginning of political ſocieties, and that conſent which 
makes any one a member of any commonwealth. . 


[ 


CHAPTER IX. 


Of the ends of political, fociety and government, 
F. 123. JF man in the ſtate of nature be ſo free, as has 
been ſaid ; if he be abſolute lord of his own 

_ perſon and poſſeſſions, equal to the greateſt, and ſubject 
to no-body, why will he part with his freedom? why 
will he give up this empire, and ſubject himſelf to the 


dominion, 


3 
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dominion and control of any other power? To which 
it is obvious to anſwer, that though in the ſtate of na- 
ture he hath ſuch a right, yet the enjoyment of it is 
very uncertain, and conſtantly expoſed to the invaſion 
of others; for all being kings as much as he, every man 
his equal, and the greater part no ſtrict obſervers of 
equity and juſtice, the enjoyment of the property he 
has in this ſtate is very unſafe, very unſecure. This 
makes him willing to quit a condition, which, however 
free, is full of fears and continual dangers: and it is not 
without reaſon, that he ſeeks out, and is willing to join 
in ſociety with others, who are already united, or have 
a mind to unite, for the mutual preſervation of their 
lives, liberties, and eſtates, which J call by the 5 | 
name, property. _ 

F. 124. The great and chief end, therefore, of men's 
uniting into commonwealths, and putting themſelves 
under government, is the preſervation of their proper- 
ty. Io which in che ſtate of nature there are many 
things wanting. 

Firſt, There wants an eſtabliſhed, ſettled, known law, 
received and allowed by common conſent to be the 
ſtandard of right and wrong, and the common meaſure 
to decide all controverſies between them: for though 
the law of nature be plain and intelligible to all rational 
creatures; yet men being. biaſſed by their intereſt, as 
well as ignorant for want of ſtudying it, are not apt to 
allow of it as a law binding to them in the n 
_of it to their particular caſes. 

$. 125. Secondly, In the ſtate of nature there wants 
a known and indifferent judge, with authority to deter- 
mine all differences according to the eſtabliſhed law: 
for every one in that ſtate being both judge and execu- 
tioner of the law of nature, men being partial to them 
ſelves, paſſion and revenge is very apt to carry them too 
far, and with too much heat, in their own caſes ; as 
well as negligence, and unconcernedneſs, to make them 
too remiſs in other men's. 
$. 126. Thirdly, In the ſtate of nature chere often 
Wants power to back and ſupport the ſentence when 
| Tight, and to give it due execution. They who by any 
m a injuſtice 
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injuſlice offend, will ſeldom fail, where they are able, 
by force to make good their injuſtice ; ſuch reſiſtance 


many times makes the puniſhment dangerous, and fre- 


quently deſtructive, to thoſe who attempt it. 

F. 127. Thus mankind, notwithſtanding all the pri- 
vileges of the ſtate of nature, being but in an ill con- 
dition, while they remain in it, are quickly driven into 
| ſociety. Hence it comes to paſs, that we ſeldom find 

any number of men live any time together in this ſtate. 
The inconveniencies that they are therein expoſed to, 


by the irregular and uncertain exerciſe of the power 


every man has of puniſhing the tranſgreſſions of others, 
make them take ſanctuary under the eſtabliſhed laws-of 
government, and therein ſeek the preſervation of their 
property. It is this makes them ſo willingly give up 
every one his ſingle power of puniſhing, to be exerciſed 
by ſuch alone, as ſhall be appointed to it amongſt 
them; and by ſuch rules as the community, or thoſe 
authorized by them to that purpoſe, ſhall: agree on. 


And in this we have the original right of both the le- 


giſlative and executive power, as well as of the govern- 
ments and ſocieties themſelves. 
F. 128. For in the ſtate of nature, to omit the liberty 
he has of innocent delights, a man has two powers. 
The firſt is todo whatſoever he thinks fit for the pre- 
ſervation of himſelf and others within the permiſſion 
of the law of nature: by which law, common to them 
all, he and all the reſt of mankind are one community, 
make up one ſociety, diſtinct from all other creatures. 
And, were it not for the corruption and viciouſneſs of 


degenerate men, there would be no need of any other; 


no neceſſity that men ſhould ſeparate from this great. and 

natural community, and by poſitive agreements com- 

bine into ſmaller and divided aſſociations. 
The other power a man has in the ſtate of nature, is 


the power to puniſh the crimes committed againſt that 


law. Both theſe he gives up, when he joins in a pri- 
vate, if I may ſo call it, or particular politic ſociety; 


and incorporates into any commonwealth, ſeparate from 


the reſt of mankind, 


F. 12% 
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$. 129. The firſt power, viz. © of doing whatfoever © 
* he thought fit for the preſervation of himſelf, and 


the reſt of mankind, he gives up to be regulated by laws 


made by the ſociety, ſo far forth as the preſervation of 
himſelf and the reſt of that ſociety ſhall require ; which 
laws of the ſociety in many things confine the liberty 
he had by the law of nature. 5 9 
§. 130. Secondly, The power of puniſhing he wholly 
gives up, and engages his natural force, (which he 
might before employ in the execution of the law of 
nature, by his own ſingle authority, as he thought fit) 
to aſſiſt the executive power of the ſociety, as the law 
thereof ſhall require: for being now in a new ſtate, 
wherein he is to enjoy many inconveniencies, from the 
labour, aſſiſtance, and ſociety of others in the ſame com- 
munity, as well as protection from its whole ſtrength ; 
he is to part alſo with as much of his natural liberty, 
in providing for himſelf, as the good, profperity, and 
ſafety of the ſociety ſhall require; which is not only 
neceſſary, but juſt, ſince the other members of the ſo- 
ciety do the like. 55 
F. 131. But though men, when they enter into ſoci- 
ety, give up the equality, liberty, and executive power 
they had in the ſtate of nature, into the hands of the 


ſociety, to be ſo far diſpoſed of by the legiſlative, as 
the good of the ſociety ſhall require; yet it being only 


with an intention in every one the better to preſerve 
himſelf, his liberty and property; (for no rational crea- 
ture can be ſuppoſed to change his condition with an 
intention to be worſe) the power of the ſociety, or le- 
giſlative conſtituted by them, can never be ſuppoſed to 
extend farther, than the common good; but is obliged 5 
to ſecure every one's property, by providing againſt 


thoſe three defects above-mentioned, that made the ſtate - 
of nature ſo unſafe and uneaſy. And ſo whoever has 
the legiſlative or ſupreme power of any commonwealth, : 


is bound to govern by eſtabliſhed ſtanding laws, pro- 
mulgated and known to the people, and not by extem- 
porary decrees; by indifferent and upright judges, who 
are to decide controverſies by thoſe laws ; and to em- 
ploy the force of the community at home, only in the 
"1 ; ; 7 „ execution, 
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execution of ſuch laws ; or abroad to prevent or redreſs 
foreign injuries, and ſecure the community from inroads 
and invaſton. And all this to be directed to no other 
end, but the peace, ſafety, and public good of the 
people. | | | 


2; 


CHAPTER X. 
* 
Of the forms of a commonwealth. 


F. 132. 1 majority having, as has been ſhowed, 
upon men's firſt uniting into ſociety, the 

whole power of the community naturally in them, may 

employ all that power in making laws for the commu- 

nity from time to time, and executing thoſe laws by of- 

ficers of their own appointing; and then the form of 

the government is a perfect democracy: or elſe may put 
the power of making laws into the hands of a few ſelect 

men, and their heirs or ſucceſſors; and then it is an oli- 

garchy: or elſe into the hands of one man, and then it 

is a monarchy : if to him and his heirs, it is an heredi- 


tary monarchy: if to him only for life, but upon his 


death the power only of nominating a ſucceſſor to re- 
turn to them; an elective monarchy. And ſo accord- 
_ Ingly of theſe the community may make compounded 
and mixed forms of government, as they think good. 
And if the legiſlative power be at firſt given by the ma- 
jority to one or more perſons only for their lives, or 
any limited time, and then the ſupreme power to revert 
to them again; when it is ſo reverted, the community 
may diſpoſe of it again anew into what hands they pleaſe, 


and ſo conſtitute a new form of government: for the 


form of government depending upon the placing the fu- 
preme power, which is the legiſlative, (it being impoſ- 
- ſible to conceive that an inferiour power ſhould preſcribe. 
to a ſuperiour, or any but the ſupreme make laws) ac- 


- 
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cording as the power of making laws is placed, Bebe 18 
the form of the commonwealth. 
$::133. By commonwealth, I muſt be underſtood all 
along to mean, not a democracy, or any form of go- 
vernment; but any independent community, which the 
Latines ſignified by the word civitas; to which the word 
which beſt anſwers in our language, is commonwealth, 
and moſt properly expreſſes ſuch a ſociety of men, which 
community or city in Engliſh does not: for there may 
be ſubordinate communities in government; and city 
amongſt us has a quite different notion from common- 
wealth: and therefore, to avoid ambiguity, I crave leave 
to uſe the word commonwealth in that ſenſe, in which 
I find it uſed by king James the firſt: and I take it to 
be its genuine ſignification; which if any body UNE, 
1 conſent with him to change it for a better. 9 
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CHAPTER XL. 
Of the extent of the legiſlative power. 


5 135 PHE great end of men's entering into fo 
ciety being the enjoyment of their proper- 

tits in peace and ſafety, and the great inſtrument and 
means of that being the laws eſtabliſhed in that ſociety ; 
the firſt and fundamental poſitive law of all common- 
wealths is the eſtabliſhing of the legiſlative power ; as. 
the firſt and fundamental natural law, which 1s to go- 
vern even the legiſlative itſelf, is the preſervation of the 
fociety, and (as far as will conſiſt with the public good) 
of every perſon in it. This legiſlative is not only the 
| ſupreme power of the commonwealth, but ert and 
unalterable in the hands where the community have 
once placed it; nor can any edict of any body elſe, in 
_ what form ſoever conceived, or by what power ſoever 
| backed, have the force and obligation of a. law, which 
; yn not its ſanction from that legiſlative. which the 
: 4 public 
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public has choſen and appointe? : for without this the 
law could not have that, which is abſolutely neceſſary 
to its being a law *, the conſent of the ſociety ; over 
whom no-body can have a power to make laws, but by 
their own conſent, and by authority received from them. 
And therefore all the obedience, which by the moſt ſo- 
lemn ties any one can be obliged to pay, ultimately ter= 
minates in this ſupreme power, and 1s directed by thoſe 
laws which it enacts : nor can any oaths to any foreign 
power whatſoever, or any domeſtic ſubordinate power, 
diſcharge any member of the ſociety from his obedi= 
ence to the legiſlative, acting purſuant to their truſt ; 
nor oblige him to any obedience contrary to the laws 
ſo enacted, or farther than they do allow ; it being ri- 
diculous to imagine one can be-tied ultimately to obey 
any power in the ſociety, which is not ſupreme. 

$. 135. Though the legiſlative, whether placed in 
one or more, whether it be always in being, or only by 
intervals, though it be the ſupreme power in every com- 
monwealth; yet, ES 9 

Firſt, It is not, nor can poſſibly be abſolutely arbi- 
trary over the lives and fortunes of the people: for it 
being but the joint power of every member of the ſo- 
ciety given up to that perſon, or aſſembly, which is le- 
giſlator; it can be no more than thoſe perſons had in a 
ſtate of nature before they entered into ſociety, and 
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* The lawful power of making laws to command whole politic ſo- 
« cieties of men, belonging ſo properly unto the ſame entire ſocieties, 
that for any prince or potentate of what kind ſoever upon earth, to 
«exerciſe the ſame of himſelf, and not by-expreſs commiſſion immedi- 
* ately and perſonally received from God, or elſe by authority derived 
at the firſt from their conſent, upon whoſe perſons they impoſe laws; 
ce it is no better than mere tyranny. Laws they are not therefore which 
* public approbation hath not made ſo.“ Hooker's Eccl. Pol. I. i. ſect. 
to F this point therefore we are to note, that ſith men naturally 
have no full and perfect power to command whole politic multitudes of 
* men, therefore utterly without our confent, we could in ſuch ſort be 
& at no man's commandment living. And to be commanded we do con- 
5 ſent, when that ſociety, whereof we be a part, hath at _ time before 
“ conſented; without revoking the ſame by the like univerſal agreement. 

„ Laws therefore human, of what kind ſoever, are available by con- 
5 ſent,” Tbid,, 8 e 
Vol. IV. | > NE „ 
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gave up to the community: for no-body can transfer 
to another more power than he has in himſelf; and no- 
body has an abſolute arbitrary power over himſelf, or 
over any other, to deſtroy his own life, or take away 
the life or property of another. A man, as has been 
proved, cannot ſubject himſelf to the arbitrary power. 
of another; and having in the ſtate of nature no arbi- 
trary power over the life, liberty, or poſſeſſion of ano- 
ther, but only ſo much as the law of nature gave him 
for the preſervation of himſelf and the reſt of mankind; 
this 1s all he doth, or can give up to the commonwealth, 
and by it to the legiſlative power, ſo that the legiſlative 
can have no more than this. Their power, in the ut- 
moſt bounds of. it, is limited to the public good of the 
ſociety. It is a power, that hath no other end but pre- 
ſervation, and therefore can never * have a right to de- 
ſtroy, enſlave, or deſignedly to impoveriſh the ſubjects. 
The obligations of the law of nature ceaſe not in ſo- 
.cicty, but only in many caſes are drawn cloſer, and have 
by human laws known penalties annexed to them, to 
enforce their obſervation. Thus the law of nature ſtands 
as an eternal rule to all men, legiſlators as well as others. 
The rules that they make for other men's actions, muſt, 
as well as their own and other men's actions, be con- 
formable to the law of nature, 1. e. to the will of God, 
of which that is a declaration; and the fundamental 
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* e Two foundations there are which bear up public ſocieties; the 
& one a natural inclination, whereby all men deſire Eiable life and fellow- 
& ſhip; the other an order, expreſsly or ſecretly agreed upon, n | 
«« the manner of their union in living together: the latter is that which 
«© we call the law of a commonweal, the very ſoul of a politic body, 
«« the parts whereof are by law animated, held together, and ſet on work 
« in ſuch actions as the common good requireth. Laws politic, ordained . 
« for external order and regiment amongſt men, are never framed as they 
« ſhould be, unleſs preſuming the will of man to be inwardly obſtinate, 
ce rebellious, and averſe from all obedience to the ſacred: laws of his na- 
* ture; in a word, unleſs preſuming man to be, in regard of his de- 
** praved mind, little better than a wild beaſt, they do accordingly pro- 
- «© vide, notwithſtanding, ſo to frame his outward actions, that they be 
% no hindrance unto the common good, for which ſocieties are inſti- 
„ tuted. Unleſs they do this, they are not perfect. Hooker's Eccl. 
Pol, I. i. ſect. 10. 5 | 
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« law of nature being the preſervation of mankind,” 
no human ſanction can be good, or valid againſt it. 
FS. 136. Secondly, The legiſlative or ſupreme au- 
thority cannot aſſume to itſelf a power to rule, by ex- 
temporary, arbitrary decrees; but is bound to diſpenſe 
Juſtice, and to decide the rights of the ſubje&, by pro- 
mulgated, ſtanding laws, and known authorized judges. 
For the law of nature being unwritten, and ſo no-where 
to be found, but in the minds of men; they who through 
paſſion, or intereſt, ſhall miſcite, or miſapply it, can- 
not ſo eaſily be convinced of their miſtake, where there 
is no eſtabliſhed judge: and ſo it ſerves not, as it ought, 
to determine the rights, and fence the properties of thoſe 
that live under it; eſpecially where every one is judge, 
interpreter, and executioner of it too, and that in his 
own caſe': and he that has right on his fide, having or- 
dinarily- but his own fingle ſtrength, hath not force 
enough to defend himſelf from injuries, or to puniſh 
delinquents. To avoid theſe inconveniencies, which 
diſorder men's properties in the ſtate of nature, men 
_ unite into ſocieties, that they may have the united 
ſtrength of the whole ſociety to ſecure and defend their 
properties, and may have ſtanding rules to bound it, by 
which every one may know what is his. To this end 

it is that men give up all their natural power to the ſo- 
cCiety which they enter into, and the community put the 
legiſlative power into ſuch hands as they think fit; 
with this truſt, that they ſhall be governed by declared 
laws, or elſe their peace, quiet, and property will ſtill 
be at the ſame uncertainty, as it was in the ſtate of 
nature. bs I 
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* 4 Human laws are meaſures in reſpect of men whoſe actions they 
«© muſt direct, howbeit ſuch meaſures they are as have alſo their higher 
« rules to be meaſured by, which rules are two, the law of God, and 
«© the law of nature; ſo that laws human muſt be made according to the 
* general laws of nature, and without contradiction to any poſitive law 
7 ſcripture, otherwiſe they are ill made. Hooker's Eccl, Pol. I. iii. 

9 8 
To conſtrain men to any thing inconvenient doth ſeem unreaſon- 
66 able. Ibid. I. * ſea, 10. a 
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S. 137. Abſolute arbitrary power, or governing with- 
out ſettled ſtanding laws, can neither of them conſiſt 
with the ends of ſociety and government, which men 
would not quit the freedom of the ſtate of nature for, 
and tie themſelves up under, were it not to preſerve 
their lives, liberties, and fortunes, and by ſtated rules 
of right and property to ſecure their peace and quiet. 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that they ſhould intend, had they 
a power ſo to do, to give to any one, or more, an abſo- 
late arbitrary power over their perſons and eſtates, and 
put a force into the magiſtrate's hand to execute his 


unlimited will arbitrarily upon them. This were to put 


themſelves into a worſe condition than the ſtate of na- 
ture, wherein they had a liberty to defend their right 
againſt the injuries of others, and were upon equal terms 


of force to maintain it, whether invaded by a ſingle 


man, or many in combination. Whereas by ſuppoſing 
they have given up themſelves to the abſolute arbitrary 
power and will of a legiſlator, they have diſarmed them- 
ſelves, and armed him, to make a prey of them when 


he pleaſes; he being in a much worſe condition, who 


is expoſed to the arbitrary power of one man, who has 
the command of -100,000, than he that is expoſed to the 
arbitrary power of 100,000 ſingle men; no-body being 
ſecure, that his will, who has ſüch a cd; is bet- 


ter than that of other men, though his force be 100,000 _ 


times ſtronger. And therefore, whatever form the com- 
monwealth is under, the ruling power ought to govern 
by declared and received laws, and not by extemporary 
dictates and undetermined reſolutions: for then man- 
Kind will be in a far worſe condition than in the ſtate 


of nature, if they ſhall have armed one, or a few men 


with the joint power of a multitude, to force them to 


obey. at pleaſure the exorbitant and unlimited degrees 


of their ſudden thoughts, or unreſtrained, and till that 
moment unknown wills, without having any meaſures 
ſet down which may guide and juſtify their actions: 
for all the power the government has, being only for 
the good of the ſociety, as it ought not to be arbitrary 
and at pleaſure, ſo it ought to be exerciſed by eſta- 
bliſhed and promulgated laws; that both the people 
8 © und 
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may know their duty, and be ſafe and ſecure within 
the limits of the law; and the rulers too kept within 
their bounds, and not be tempted, by the power they 
have in their hands, to employ it to ſuch purpoſes, and 
by ſuch meaſures, as they would not have known, and 
own not willingly. 
F. 138. Thirdly, The ſupreme power cannot take 
from any man part of his property without his own con- 
ſent: for the preſervation of property being the end of 
government, and that for which men enter into ſociety, 
it neceſſarily ſuppoſes and requires, that the people 
ſhould have property, without which they muſt be ſup- 
poſed to loſe that, by entering into ſociety, which was 
the end for which they entered into it; too groſs an 
abſurdity for any man to own. Men therefore in ſo- 
ciety having property, they have ſuch right to the goods, 
which by the law of the community are their's, that 
no body hath a right to take their ſubſtance or any 
part of it from them, without their own confent : with 
out this they have no property at all; for I have truly 
no property in that, which another can by right take 
from me, when he pleaſes, againft my conſent. Hence 
it is a miſtake to think, that the ſupreme or legiflative 
power of any commonwealth can do what it will, and 
diſpoſe of the eſtates of the ſubject arbitrarily, or take 
any part of them at pleaſure. This is not much to be 
_ feared in governments where the legiſlative conſiſts, 
wholly or in part, in aſſemblies which are variable, 
whoſe members, upon the diſſolution of the aſſembly, 
are ſubjects under the common laws of their country; 
equally with the reſt. But in governments, where the 
legiſlative is in one laſting aſſembly always in being, 
or in one man, as in abſolute monarchies, there 1s 
danger ſtill, that they will think themſelves to have a 
diſtinct intereſt from the reſt of the community ; and 
ſo will be apt to increaſe their own riches and power, 
by taking what they think fit from the people: for a 
man's property is not at all ſecure, though there be good 
T and equitable laws to ſet the bounds of it between him 
| and his feilow-ſubjects, if he who commands thoſ® 
| ſubjects, have power to take from any private man, 
Ee. 3 what 
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what part he pleaſes of his property, and uſe and dif- 
pole of it as he thinks good. 1 
$. 139. But government, into whatſoever hands it is 
put, being, as I have before ſhowed, intruſted with this 
condition, and for this end, that men might have and 
ſecure their properties; the prince, or ſenate, however 
it may have power to make laws, for the regulating of 
property between the ſubjects one amongſt another, yet 
can never have a power to take to themſelves the whole, 


or any part of the ſubject's property, without their own 


conſent : for this would be in effe& to leave them no 
property at all. And to let us ſee, that even abſolute 


power, where it is neceſſary, is not arbitrary by being 


abſolute, but is ſtill limited by that reaſon, and con- 
fined to thoſe ends, which required it in ſome caſes to 
be abſolute, we need look no farther than the common 
practice of martial diſcipline : for the preſervation of 
the army, and in it of the whole commonwealth, re- 
quires an abſolute obedience to the command of every 
ſuperiour officer, and it is juſtly death to diſobey or diſ- 
pute the moſt dangerous or unreaſonable of them; but 
yet we ſee, that neither the ſerjeant, that could com- 


mand a ſoldier to march up to the mouth of a cannon, 


or ſtand in a breach, where he is almoſt ſure to periſh, 
can command that ſoldier to give him one penny of his 

money; nor the general, that can condemn him to 
death for deferting his poſt, or for not obeying the moſt 
deſperate orders, can yet, with all his abſolute power 


of life and death, diſpoſe of one farthing of that ſol- 


dier's eſtate, or ſeize one jot of his goods; whom: yet 
he can command any thing, and hang for the leaſt diſ- 
obedience : becauſe ſuch: a blind obedience is neceſ- 
ſary to that end, for which the commander has his power, 
viz. the preſervation of the reſt; but the diſpoſing of 
his goods has nothing to do with it. | 

$. 140. It is true, governments cannot be ſupported 
without great charge, and it is fit every one who en- 


Joys his ſhare of the protection, ſhould pay out of his 


eſtate his proportion for the maintenance of it. But 


ſtill it muſt be with his own conſenr, i. e. the conſent 
of the majority, giving it either by themſelves, or their 
Oe, | repre- 
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repreſentatives choſen by them: for if any one ſhall 
claim a power to lay and levy taxes on the people, by 
his own authority, and without ſuch conſent of the peo- 
ple, he thereby invades the fundamental law of pro- 
perty, and ſubverts the end of government: for what 
property have I in that, which another may by right 
take, when he pleaſes, to himſelf? 

§. 141. Fourthly, The legiſlative cannot transfer the 
power of making laws to any other hands: for it being 
but a delegated power from the people, they who have 
it cannot paſs it over to others. The people alone can 
- appoint the form of the commonwealth, which is by 
conſtituting the legiſlative, and appointing in whoſe 
hands that ſhall be. And when the people have ſaid, 
we will ſubmit to rules, and be governed by laws made 
by ſuch men, and in ſuch forms, no-body elſe can ſay 
other men ſhall make laws for them; nor can the peo- 
ple be bound by any laws, but ſuch as are enacted by 
thoſe whom they have choſen, and authorized to make 
laws for them. The power of the legiſlative being de- 
rived from the people by a poſitive voluntary grant and 
_ Inſtitution, can be no other than what that poſitive 
grant conveyed, which being only to make laws, and 
not to make legiſlators, the legiſlative can have no power 
to transfer their authority of making laws and place it 
in other hands. | 

F. 142. Theſe are the bounds which the truſt, that 1s 
put in them by the ſociety, and the law of God and 
nature, have ſet to the legiſlative power of every com- 
monwealth, in all forms of government. 

Firſt, They are to govern by promulgated eſtabliſhed 
laws, not to be varied in particular caſes, but to have 
one rule for rich and poor, for the favourite at court, 
and the countryman at plough. 

Secondly, Theſe laws alſo ought to be deſigned for 
no other end ultimately, but the goqd of the people. 

Thirdly, They muſt not raiſe taxes on the property 
of the people, without the conſent of the people, given 
by themſelves or their deputies. And this properly con- 
cerns only ſuch governments where the legiſlative is al- 


| ways in being, or at leaſt where che people have not re- 
E e . ſerved 
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ſerved any part of the legiſlative to deputies, to be from 
time to time choſen by themſelves. |; 
Fourthly, The legiſlative neither muſt nor can tranſ- 
fer the power of making laws to any body elſe, or place 
it any where, but where the people have. 


? 


| CHAPTER XII. 


Of the r, ee and federative power # of ne | 
: commonwealth. ; 


$. 143. T* legiſlative power is that, which has a 
right to direct how the force of the com- 
monwealth ſhall be employed for preſerving the com- 
. munity and the members of it. But becauſe thoſe laws 
which are conſtantly to be executed, and whoſe force 
is always to continue, may be made in a little time; 
therefore there is no need, that the legiſlative ſnould be 
always in being, not having always buſineſs to do. And 
becauſe it may be too great a temptation to human 
frailty, apt to graſp at power, for the ſame perſons, who 
have the power of making laws, to have alſo in their 
hands the power to execute them ; whereby they may 
exempt themſelves from obedience to the laws they 
make, and ſuit the law, both in its making and exe- 
cution, to their own private advantage, and thereby 
come to have a diſtinct intereſt from 'the reſt of the 
community, contrary to the end of ſociety and govern- 
ment: therefore in well ordered commonwealths, where 
the good of the whole is ſo conſidered, as it ought, the 
legiſlative power is put into the hands of divers per- 
ſons, who duly aſſembled, have by themſelves, or jointly 
with others, a power to make laws; which when they 
have done, being ſeparated again, they are themſelves 
ſubject to the laws they have made; which is a new and 


near tie upon them, to take care that they make * 
for the public good, | 


8. 144. 
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$. 144. But becauſe the laws, that are at once, and 
in a ſhort time made, have a conſtant and laſting force, 
and need a perpetual execution, or an attendance there- 
unto; therefore it is neceſſary there ſhould be a power 
| always in being, which ſhould ſee to the execution of 
the laws that are made, and remain in force. And thus 
the legiſlative and executive power come often to be ſe- 
parated. 
§. 145. There is another power in every common- 
wealth, which one may call natural, becauſe it is that 
which anſwers to the power every man naturally had 
before he entered into ſociety: for though in a com- 
monwealth, the members of it are diſtinct perſons till 
in reference to one another, and as ſuch are governed 
by the laws of the ſociety; yet in reference to the reſt 
of mankind, they make one body, which is, as every 
member of it before was, ſtill in the ſtate of nature 
with the reſt of mankind. Hence it is, that the con- 
troverſies that happen between any man of the ſociety 
with thoſe that are out of it, are managed by the pub 
lic; and an injury done to a member of their body en- 
gages the whole in the reparation of it. So that, under 
this conſideration, the whole community is one body in 
the ſtate of nature, in reſpect of all other ſtates or per- 
ſons out of its community. 
$. 146. This therefore contains the power of war and 
peace, leagues and alliances, and all the tranſactions, 
with all perſons and communities without the common- 
wealth; and may be called federative, if any one pleaſes. 
So the thing be underſtood, I am indifferent as to the 
name. 
$. 147. Theſe two powers, executive and ane | 
though they be really diſtin& in themſelves, yet one 
comprehending the execution of the municipal laws of 
the ſociety within itſelf, upon all that are parts of it; 
the other the management. of the ſecurity and intereſt 
of the public without, with all thoſe that it may receive 
benefit or damage from; yet they are always almoſt 
united. And though this federative power in the well 
or ill management of it be of great moment to the 
commonwealth, yet it is much leſs capable to be di- 


rected 
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rected by antecedent, ſtanding, poſitive laws, than the 
executive; and ſo muſt neceſſarily be left to the pru- 
_ dence and wiſdom of thoſe whoſe hands it is in, to be 
managed for the public good : for the laws that con- 
cern ſubjects one amongſt another, being to direct their 


actions, may well enough precede them. But what is 

to be done in reference to foreigners, depending much 

upon their actions, and the variation of deſigns, and 

intereſts, muſt be left in great part to the prudence of 
thoſe who have this power committed to them, to be 

managed by the beſt of their ſkill, for the advantage of 
the commonwealth. | 15 - 

FS. 148. Though, as I ſaid, the executive and federa-. 
tive power of every community be really diſtinct in 

themſelves, yet they are hardly. to be ſeparated, and 

placed at the ſame time in the hands of diſtinct per- 
ſons: for both of them requiring the force of the ſo- 
ciety for their exerciſe, it is almoſt impracticable to 
place the force of the commonwealth in diſtinct, and 
not ſubordinate hands; or that the executive and fe- 
derative power ſhould be placed in perſons that might* 
act ſeparately, whereby the force of the public would 
be under different commands : which would be apt ſome 
time or other to cauſe diſorder and ruin. 
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Of the ſubordination of the powers of the commonwealth. 


$. 149. T HOUGH in a conſtituted commonwealth, 
. 1fſtanding upon its own baſis, and acting ac- 
cording to its own nature, that is, acting for the pre- 
ſervation of the community, there can be but one ſu- 
preme power, which is the legiſlative, to which all the 
reſt are and muſt be ſubordinate ; yet the legiſlative 
being only a fiduciary power to act for certain ends, 
there remains ſtill “ in the people a ſupreme power to 
«© remove or alter the legiſlative,” when they find the 

2 legiſlative 
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legiſlative act contrary to the truſt repoſed in them: 
for all power given with truſt for the attaining-an end, 
being limited by that end; whenever that end is ma- 
nifeſtly neglected or oppoſed, the truſt muſt neceſſarily 
be forfeited, and the power devolve into the hands of 
thoſe that gave it, who may place it anew where they 
ſhall think beſt for their ſafety and ſecurity. And thus 
the community perpetually retains a ſupreme power of 
ſaving themſelves from the attempts and deſigns of any 
body, even of their legiſlators, whenever they ſhall be 

ſo fooliſh, or ſo wicked, as to lay and carry on deſigns 
againft the liberties and properties of the ſubject: for 
no man, or ſociety of men, having a power to deliver 
up their preſervation, or conſequently the means of it, 
to the abſolute will and arbitrary dominion of another ; 
whenever any one ſhall go about to bring them into ſuch 
a ſlaviſh condition, they will always have a right to pre- 
ſerve what they have not a power to part with; and to 
rid themſelves of thoſe who invade this fundamental, 
| ſacred, and unalterable law of ſelf-preſer vation, for 

which they entered into ſociety. And thus the com- 
munity may be ſaid in this reſpect to be always the ſu- 
preme power, but not as cn e under any form of 
government, becauſe this power of the people can never 
take place till the government be diſſol ved. | 
$. 150. In all caſes, whilſt the government ſubſiſts, 
the legiſlative is the ſupreme power: for what can give 

laws to another, muſt needs be ſuperiour to him ; and 
ſince the legiſlative is no otherwiſe legiſlative of the ſo- 
ciety, but by the right it has to make laws for all the 

parts, and for every member of the ſociety, preſcribing 
rules to their actions, and giving power of execution, 
where they are tranſgreſſed; the legiſlative muſt needs 
be the ſupreme, and all other powers, in any members 
or parts of the ſociety, derived from and ſubordinate 
to it. : | 

S. 151. In ſome commonwealths, where the legiſla- 
tive is not always in being, and the executive is veſted 
in a ſingle perſon, who has alſo a ſhare in the legiſla- 

tive ; there that fingle perſon in a very tolerable ſenſe 
-may alſo be called ſupreme; not that he has in mo. 
| | . 
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 Felf all the ſupreme power, which is that of law-mak- 
ing; but becauſe he has in him the ſupreme execution, 
from whom all inferiour magiſtrates derive all their ſe- 
veral ſubordinate powers, or at leaſt the greateſt part 


of them: having alſo no legiſlative ſuperiour to him, 


there being no law to be made without his. conſent; 
which cannot be expected ſhould ever ſubject him to 
the other part of the legiſlative, he is properly enough 
in this ſenſe ſupreme. But yet it is to be obſerved, 


that though oaths of allegiance and fealty are taken to 


him, it is not to him as ſupreme legiſlator, but as ſu- 


preme executor of the law, made by a joint power ef 


him with others :: allegiance being nothing but an obe- 
dience according to law, which when he violates, he 
has no right to obedience, nor can claim it otherwiſe, 
than as the public perſon inveſted with the power of 
the law; and ſo is to be conſidered as the image, phan- 


tom, or repreſentative of the commonwealth, acted by 


the will of the ſociety, declared in its laws; and thus 
he has no will, no power, but that of the law. But 
when he quits this repreſentation, this public will, and 


acts by his own private will, he degrades himſelf, and 
is but a ſingle private perſon without power, and with- 
out will, that has no right to obedience; the members 


owing no obedience. but to the public will of the ſo- 
ciety. 22 5 2 ; 
$. 152. The executive power, placed any where but 
in a perſon that has alſo a ſhare in the legiſlative, is vi- 
fibly ſubordinate and accountable to it, and may be at 
pleaſure changed and difplaced ; ſo that it is not the ſu- 
preme executive power that is exempt from ſubordina- 
_ tion: but the ſupreme executive power veſted in one, 
Who having a ſhare in the legiſlative, has no diſtinct ſu- 
periour legiſlative to be ſubordinate and accountable to, 
farther than he himſelf ſhall join and confent ; ſo that 
he is no more ſubordinate than he himſelf ſhall think 


fit, which one may certainly conclude will be but very 


little. Of other miniſterial and ſubordinate powers in 


* acommonwealth, we need not ſpeak, they being ſo mul- 


tiplied with infinite variety, in the different cuſtoms and 


— 


conſtitutions of diſtinct commonwealths, that it is im- 


\ 


poſſible 


* 
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poſſible to give a particular account of them all. Only 
thus much, which is neceſſary to our preſent purpoſe, 
we may take notice of concerning them, that they have 
no manner of authority, any of them, beyond what is 
by poſitive grant and commiſſion delegated to them, 
and are all of them accountable to ſome other power in 
the commonwealth. _ | | 

§. 153. It is not neceſſary, no, nor ſo much as con- 


venient, that the legiſlative ſhould be always in being; 


but abſolutely neceſſary that the executive power 
ſhould ; becauſe there is nor always need of new laws 
to be made, but always need of execution of the laws 
that are made. When the legiſlative hath put the exe- 
cution of the laws they make into other hands, they 
have a power ſtill to reſume it out of thoſe hands, when 
they find cauſe, and to puniſh for any male admini- 
{tration againſt the laws. The ſame holds alſo in re- 
gard of the federative power, that and the executive 
being both miniſterial and ſubordinate to the legifla- 
tive, which, as has been ſhowed, in a conſtituted com- 
monwealth is the ſupreme. The legiſlative alſo in this 
caſe being ſuppoſed to conſiſt of ſeveral perſons, (for 
if it be a ſingle perſon, it cannot but be always in be- 
ing, and ſo will, as ſupreme, naturally have the. ſu- 
preme executive power, together with the legiſlative) 
may aſſemble, and exerciſe their legiſlature, at the times 
that either their original conſtitution, or their own ad- 
journment, appoints, or when they pleaſe ; if neither 
of theſe hath appointed any time, or there be no other 
way preſcribed to convoke them: for the ſupreme power 
being placed in them by the people, it is always in 
them, and they may exerciſe it when they pleaſe, un- 
leſs by their original conſtitution they are limited to 
certain ſeaſons, or by an act of their ſupreme power 
they have adjourned to a certain time; and when that 
time comes, they have a right to aſſemble and act 
again, : | ers | - ' 
FS. 154. If the legiſlative, or any part of it, be made 

up of repreſentatives choſen for that time by the peo- 
ple, which afterwards return into the ordinary ſtate of 
ſubjects, and have no ſhare in the legiſlature but upon 
a new 
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a new Choiee, this power of chooſing muſt alſo be ex- 


erciſed by the people, either at certain appointed ſea- 


ſons, or elſe When they are ſummoned to it; and in 


this latter caſe the power of convoking the legiſlative 
is ordinarily placed in the executive, and has one of 


theſe two limitations in reſpect of time: that either the 
original conſtitution requires their aſſembling. and act- 
Ing at certain intervals, and then the executive power 
does nothing but miniſterially iſſue directions for their 
electing and aſſembling according to due forms; or elſe 
it is left to his prudence to call them by new elections, 


when the occaſions or exigencies of the public require 


the amendment of old, or making of new laws, or the 
redreſs or prevention of any 8 that lie 
on, or threaten the people. 


$. 155. It may be demanded here, What if the ex- 


ecutive power, being poſſeſſed of the force of the com- 


monwealth, ſhall make uſe of that force to hinder the 


meeting and acting of the legiſlative, when the origi- 


nal conſtitution, or the public exigencies require it? I 


fay, uſing force upon the people without authority, and 


contrary to the truſt put in him that does ſo, is a ſtate 


of war with the people, who have a right to reinſtate. 


their legiſlative in the exerciſe of their power : for hav- 
ing erected a legiſlative, with an intent they ſhould ex- 
erciſe the power of making laws, either at certain ſet 
times, or when there is need of it; when they are hin- 
dered by any force from what is ſo neceſſary to the ſo- 
ciety, and wherein the ſafety and preſervation of the 


a, conſiſts, the people have a right to remove it 


y force. In all ſtates and conditions, the true re- 
medy of force without authority, is to oppoſe force to 


it. The uſe of force without authority, always puts 


him that uſes it into a ſtate of war, as the aggreſſor, and 
renders him liable to be treated accordingly. 


$. 156. The power of aſſembling and diſmiſſing the 


legiſlative, placed in the executive, gives not the ex- 


ecutive a ſuperiority over it, but is a fiduciary truſt 
placed in him for the ſafety of the people, in a caſe 


where the uncertainty and variableneſs of human af- 


fairs could not bear a ſteady fixed rule: for it not be- 


ing 
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ing poſſible that the firſt framers of the government 
ſhould, by any foreſight, be ſo much maſters of future 
events as to be able to prefix ſo juſt periods of return 
and duration to the aſſemblies of the legiſlative, in all 
times to come, that might exactly anſwer all the exi- 
gencies of the commonwealth; the beſt remedy could 
be found for this defect was to truſt this to the pru- 
dence of one who was always to be preſent, and whoſe 
buſineſs it was to watch over the public good. Con- 
ſtant frequent meetings of the legiſlative, and long 
continuations of their aſſemblies, without neceſſary oc- 
caſion, could not but be burdenſome to the people, and 
muſt neceſſarily in time produce more dangerous in- 
conveniencies, and yet the quick turn of affairs might 
be ſometimes ſuch as to need their preſent help: any 
delay of their convening might endanger the public ; 
and ſometimes too their buſineſs might be ſo great, that 
the limited time of their fitting might be too ſhort for 
their work, and rob the public of that benefit which 
could be had only from their mature deliberation. 
What then could be done in this caſe to prevent the 
community from being expoſed ſome time or other to 
eminent hazard, on one ſide or the other, by fixed 
intervals and periods, ſet to the meeting and acting of 
the legiſlative; but to intruſt it to the prudence of 
ſome, who being preſent, and acquainted with the ſtate 
of public affairs, might make. uſe of this prerogative 
for the public good? and where elſe could this be ſo. 
well placed as in his hands, who was intruſted with the 
execution of the laws for the fame end? Thus ſuppoſ- 
ing the regulation of times for the aſſembling and ſit- 
ting of the legiſlative not ſettled, by the original con- 
ſtitution, it naturally fell into the hands of the execu- 
tive, not as an arbitrary power depending on his good 
pleaſure, but with this truſt always to have it exerciſed 
only for the public weal, as the occurrences of times 
and change of affairs might require. Whether ſettled . 
periods of their convening, or a liberty left to the prince 
for convoking the legiſlative, or perhaps a mixture of 
both, hath the leaſt inconvenience attending it, it is not 
| BOY 2 | my 
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my buſineſs here to inquire ; but only to ſhow, that 
though the executive power may have the prerogative 


of convoking and diſſolving ſuch conventions of the 


legiſlative, yet it is not thereby ſuperiour to it. | 
$. 157. Things of this world are in ſo conſtant a 


flux, that nothing remains long in the ſame ſtate. Thus 
people, riches, trade, power, change their ſtations, 


flouriſhing mighty cities come to ruin, and prove in 
time neglected deſolate corners, whilſt other unfre- 
quented places grow into populous countries, filled 
with wealth and inhabitants. But things not always 
changing equally, and private intereſt often keeping up 
cuſtoms and privileges, when the-reaſons of them are 
ceaſed ; it often comes to paſs, that in governments, 


where part of the legiſlative conſiſts of repreſentatives 


_ Choſen by the people, that in tract of time this repre- 


ſientation becomes very unequal and diſproportionate to 


the reaſons it was at firſt eſtabliſhed upon. To what 
_ groſs abſurdities the following of cuſtom, when reaſon ' 
bas left it, may lead, we may be ſatisfied, when we ſee 


the bare name of a town, of which there remains not 
fo much as the ruins, where ſcarce ſo much houſing as 


a ſheepcote, or more inhabitants than a ſhepherd is to 


be found, ſends as many repreſentatives to the grand 
aſſembly of law-makers, as a whole county numerous 


in people, and powerful in riches. This ſtrangers ſtand 


amazed at, and every one muſt confeſs needs a remedy; 
though moſt think it hard to find one; becauſe the con- 


OY 


ſtitution of the legiſlative being the original and ſu- 


preme act of the ſociety, antecedent to all poſitive laws 


in it, and depending wholly on the people, no inferiour | 
power can alter it. And therefore the people, when 


the legiſlative is once conſtituted, having, in ſuch a 


government as we have been ſpeaking of, no power to 
act as long as the government ſtands; this inconvent- 


ence is thought incapable of a remedy. | 


FS. 158. © Salus populi ſuprema lex,“ is certainly ſo 


juſt and fundamental a rule, that he, who ſincerely fol- 
lows it, cannot dangerouſly err. If therefore the exe- 


cutive, who has the power of convoking the legiſlative, 


obſerving rather the true proportion than faſhion of re- 
| EO preſentation, 
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preſentation, regulates not by old cuſtom, but true rea- 
ſon, the number of members in all places that have a 
right to be diſtinctly repreſented, which no part of the 
people, however incorporated, can pretend to, but in 
proportion to the aſſiſtance which it affords to the pub- 
lic; it cannot be judged to have ſet up a new legiſſa- 
tive, but to have reſtored the old and true one, and 
to have rectified the diſorders which ſuccefſion of time 
had inſenſibly, as well as inevitably introduced; for it 
being the intereſt as well as intention of the people, to 
have a fair and equal repreſentative ; whoever brings it 
neareſt to that, is an undoubted friend to, and eſtabliſher 
of the government, and cannot mils the confent and 
approbation of the community ; prerogative being no- 
thing but a power in the hands of the prince, to pro- 
vide for the public good, in ſuch cafes, which depend 

ing upon unforeſeen and uncertain occurrences, cer- 
tain and unalterable laws could not ſafely direct; what- 
ſoever ſhall be done manifeſtly for the good of the peo- 
ple, and the eſtabliſhing the government upon its true 
foundations, .is, and always will be, juſt prerogative. 

The power of erecting new corporations, and there- 
with new repreſentatives, carries wich it a, ſuppofition 
that in time the meaſures of repreſentation might vary, 

and thoſe places have a juſt right to be repreſented 
which before had none; and by the {fame reaſon, thoſe 
ceaſe to have a right, and be too inconſiderable for ſuch 
a privilege, which before had it. It is not a change 
from the preſent ſtate, which perhaps corruption or 
decay has introduced, that makes an inroad upon the 
government; but the tendency of it to injure or op- 
preſs the people, and to ſet up one part or party, with 
a diſtinction from, and an unequal ſubjection of the 
reſt. What ſoever cannot but be acknowledged to be 
of advantage to the ſociety, and people in general, upon 
Juſt and laſting meaſures, will always, when done, juſ- 
tify itſelf; and whenever the people ſhall chooſe their 
repreſentatives upon juſt and undeniably equal mea- 
ſures, ſuitable to the e frame of the government, 
it cannot be doubted to be the will and act of the ſociety, 


whoever permitted or cauſed them ſo to do. 
| Vol. „ * CHAPTER 
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V 
Of preregative. 


b. 2 HERE the legiſlative and executive 

59.7 power are in diſtinct hands, (as they 
are in all moderated monarchies and well- framed g- 
vernments) there the good of the ſociety requires, that 
ſeveral things ſhould be left to the diſcretion of him 


that has the executive power: for the legiſlators not 
being able to foreſee, and provide by laws, for all that 
may be uſeful to the community, the executor of the 
laws having the power in his hands, has by the com 
mon law of nature a right to make uſe of it for the 
good of the ſociety, in many caſes, where the muni- 
.cipal law has given no direction, till the legiſlative can 
conveniently be aſſembled to provide for it. Many 
things there are, which the law can by no means pro- 
vide for; and thoſe muſt neceſſarily be left to the dif- 
--cretion of him that has the executive power in his hands, 
to be ordered by him as the public good and advantage 
mall require: nay, it is fit that the laws themſelves 
ſhould in ſome caſes give way to the executive power, 
or rather to this fundamental law of nature and go- 
vernment, viz) That, as much as may be, all the mem- 
bers of the ſociety are to be preſerved : for ſince many 


accidents may happen, wherein a ſtrict and rigid ob- 


ſervation of the laws may do harm; (as not to pull 


. down an innocent man's houſe to ſtop the fire, when. 
the next to it is burning) and a man may come ſome- 


times within the reach of the law, which makes no dif- 
tinct ion of perſons, by an action that may deſerve re- 


ward and Pardon; it is fit the ruler ſhould have a 


; Ir in many caſes, to mitigate the ſeverity of the 


aw, and pardon ſome offenders: for the end of go- 


vernment being che „ of all, as much as may 


25 be, 
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be, even the guilty are to be ſpared, where it can prove 
no prejudice to the innocent. 

$. 160. This power to act according to Ainet for 
the public good, without the preſcription of the law, 
and ſometimes even againſt it, is that which is called 
prerogative : for fince in ſome governments the law- 
making power is not always in being, and is uſually too 
numerous, and ſo too ſlow for the diſpatch requiſite to 

execution; and becauſe alſo it is impoſſible to foreſee, 
and ſo by laws to provide for all accidents and neceſſi- 
ties that may concern the public, or to make ſuch laws 
.as will do no harm, if they are executed with an in- 
flexible rigour on all occaſions, and upon all perſons 
that may come in their way; therefore there is a lati- 
tude left to the executive power, to do many things of 
choice which the laws do not preſcribe. | 

F. 161. This power, whilſt employed for the benefit 

of the community, and ſuitably to the truſt and ends 
of the government, is undoubted prerogative, and ne- 
ver is queſtioned; for the people are very ſeldom or ne- 
ver ſcrupulous or nice in the point; they are far from 
enen prerogative, whilſt it is in any tolerable de- 
gree employed for the uſe it was meant; that is, for the 
good of the people, and not manifeſtly againſt it: but 
if there comes to be a queſtion between the executive 
power and the people, about a thing claimed as a pre- 
rogative, the tendency of the exerciſe of ſuch preroga- 
tive to the good or hurt of the people will cafily decide 
that queſtion. 

F. 162. It is eaſy to conceive, that in the infancy of 
governments, when commonwealths differed little from 
families in number of people, they differed from them 
too but little in number of laws : and the governors be- 
ing as the fathers of them, HE over them, for 
their good, the government was almoſt all prerogative. 
A few eſtabliſhed laws ſerved the turn, and the diſcre- 
tion and care of the ruler ſupplied the reſt. But when 
miſtake or flattery prevailed with weak princes to make 

A uſe of this power for private ends of their own, and not 
| if © - ++ the public good, the people were fain by expreſs 
Ff2 laws 
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laws to get prerogative determined in thoſe points 
wherein they found diſad vantage from it: and thus de- 
clared limitations of prerogative were by the people 
found neceſſary in caſes which they and their anceſtors 
had left, in the utmoſt latitude, to the wiſdom of thoſe 
princes who made no other but a right uſe of it; that is, 
for the good of their people. „ 
F. 163. And therefore they have a very wrong no- 
tion of government, who ſay, that the people have en- 
croached upon the prerogative, when they have got any 
part of it to be defined by poſitive laws: for in ſo do- 
ing they have not pulled from the prince any thing that 
of right: belonged to him, but only declare, that that 
power which they indefinitely left in his or his anceſtors 
hands, to be exerciſed for their good, was not a thing 
which they intended him when he uſed it otherwiſe: 
for the end of government being the good of the com- 
munity, whatſoever alterations are made in it, tending 
to that end, cannot be an encroachment upon any body, 
fince' nobody in government can have a right tending to 
any other end: and: thoſe only are incroachments which 
prejudice or hinder. the public good. [Thoſe who ſay 
otherwiſe, ſpeak as if the prince had a diſtin& and ſe- 
- parate intereſt from the good of the community, and 
was not made for it; the root and ſource from which 
ſpring almoſt all thoſe evils and diforders which hap- 
pen in kingly governments. And indeed, if that be 
ſo, the people under his government are not a ſociety 
of rational creatures, entered into a community for their 
mutual good; they are not ſuch as have ſet rulers over 
themſel ves, to guard and promote that good; but are 
to be looked on as an herd of inferior creatures under 
the dominion of a maſter, who keeps them and works 
them for his own. pleaſure or profit. If men were ſo 
void of reaſon, and brutiſh, as to enter into ſociety upon 
ſuch terms, prerogative might indeed be, what ſome 
men would have it, an arbitrary power to do things 
hurtful to the people. „%% . 
F. 164. But ſince a rational creature cannot be ſup- 
poſed, when free, to put himſelf into ſubjection to an- 
„„ ͥ„»„»„ 8 . Other, 
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other, for his own harm; (though, where he finds a 

good and wiſe ruler, he may not perhaps think it —— 
neceſſary or uſeful to ſet preciſe bounds to his power 
in all things) prerogative can be nothing but the peo- 
ple's permitting their rulers to do ſeveral things, of 
their own free choice, where the law was filent, and 
ſometimes too againſt the direct letter of the law, for 
the public good; and their acquieſcing in it when ſo 
done: for as a good prince, who is mindful of the truſt 
put into his hands, and careful of the good of his peo- 
ple, cannot have too much prerogative, that is, power 
to do good; ſo a weak and ill prince, who would claim 
that power which his predeceſſors exerciſed without the 
direction of the law, as a prerogative belonging to him 
by right of his office, which he may exerciſe at his 
pleaſure, to make or promote an intereſt diſtin& from 
that of the public; gives the people an occaſion to 


claim their right, and limit that power, which, whilſt 


it was exerciſed for their good, they were content ſhould 
be tacitly allowed. f 

$. 165. And therefore he that will lock into the hiſ- 
tory of England, will find, that-prerogative was always 
largeſt in the hands of our wiſeſt and beſt princes ; be- 
cauſe the people, obſerving the whole tendency of their 
actions to be the public good, conteſted not what was 
done without law to that end: or, if any human frailty 
or miſtake (for princes are but men, made as others) 

peared in ſome ſmall declinations from that end; yet 


it was vifible, the main of their conduct tended to no- 


thing but the care of the public. The people, there- 
3 finding reaſon to be ſatisfied with theſe princes, 
whenever they acted without, or contrary to the letter 
of the law, acquieſced in what they did, and, without 
the leaſt complaint, let them enlarge their prerogative 
as they pleaſed; judging rightly, that they did nothing 
herein to the prejudice of their laws, ſince they acted 


conformably to the foundation and end of all laws, the 


public good.” . 
= 5 Such B like princes 1 had ſome ti- - 
tle to arbitrary power by that argument, that would 


prove abſolute monarchy the beſt government, as that 
1 f3 which 
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which God himſelf governs the univerſe by ; becauſe 
ſuch kings partook of his wiſdom and goodneſs. Upon 
this is founded that ſaying, That the reigns of good 
princes have been always moſt dangerous to the liberties 


of their people: for when their ſucceſſors, managing 


the government with different thoughts, would draw 


the actions of thoſe good rulers into precedent, and 
make rhem the ſtandard of their prerogative, as if what 
had been done only for the good of the people was a 


right in thein to do, for the harm of the people, if they 
ſo pleaſed ; it has often occaſioned conteſt; and ſome- 
times public diſorders, before the people could recover 


their original right, and get that to be declared not to 


be prerogative,” which truly was never ſo : ſince it is 
impoſſible that any body in the ſociety ſhould ever have 


a right to do the people harm; though it be very poſſi- 
ble, and reaſonable, that the pcople ſhould not go about 
to {et any. bounds to the prerogative of thoſe kings, or 
.rulers, who themſelves tranſgreſſed not the bounds of 
the public good: tor © prerogative is nothing but the 
* power of doing public good without a rule. 


F. 167. The power of calling parliaments in Eng- 


land, as to preciſe time, place, and duration, is cer- 


tainly a prerogative of the king, but ſtill with this truſt, 
that it ſhall be made uſe of for the good of the nation, 
as the exigencies of the times, and variety of occaſions, 
Wall require : for it being impoſſible to foreſee which 
ſhould always be the fitteſt place for them to aflemble 
in; and what the beſt ſeaſon, the choice of theſe was 
left with the executive power, as might be moſt ſub- 
ſervient to the public good, and beſt ſuit the ends of 


Farliaments. | 


$. 168. The old queſtion will be aſked in this matter 
of prerogative, © But who ſhall be judge when this 
« power is made a right uſe of?” I anſwer: between 


an executive power in being, with ſuch a prerogative, 
and a legiſlative that depends upon his will for their 
convening, there can be no judge on earth; as there 
can be none between the legiſlative and the people, 


ſhould either the executive or the legiſlative, when they 
have got the power in their hands, deſign, or go about 
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to enſlave or deſtroy them. The people have no other 
remedy in this, as in all other caſes where they have no 
Judge on earth, but to appeal to heaven : for the rulers, 
in ſuch attempts, exerciſing a power the people never 
put into their hands, (who can never be ſuppoſed to 
conſent that any body ſhould-rule over them for their 
harm) do that which they have not a right to do. And 
where the body of the people, or any ſingle man, is 
deprived of their right, or under the exerciſe of a power 
without right, and have no appeal on earth, then they 
have a liberty to appeal to heaven, whenever they judge 
the cauſe of ſufficient moment. And therefore, though 
the people cannot be judge, ſo as to have, by the con- 
ſtitution of that ſociety, any ſuperior power to deter- 


mine and give effective ſentence in the caſe; yet they 


have, by a law antecedent and paramount to all poſi- 
tive laws of men, reſerved that ultimate determination 
to themſelves which belongs to all mankind, where 
there lies no appeal on earth, viz. to judge, whether 
they have juſt cauſe to make their appeal to heaven.— 
And this judgment they cannot part with, it being out 
of a man's power ſo to ſubmit himſelf to another, as 


to give him a liberty to deſtroy him ; God and nature 


never allowing a man ſo to abandon himſelf, as to neg= 
lect his own preſervation : and ſince he cannot take 
away his own life, neither can he give another power 
to take it. Nor let any one think, this lays a perpetual 


foundation for diſorder ; for this operates not, till the 
inconveniency is ſo great, that the majority feel it, and 


are weary of it, and find a neceſſity to have it amend- 


ed. But this the executive power, or wiſe princes, ne- 


ver need come in the danger of: and it is the thing, of 


all others, they have moſt need to e as of «al others 
ed moſt perilous, 2 85 | 
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CHAPTER XV. : Ted 


e bine politic, and thoetical power, conſidered 
. 


9 1 16 1HOU GH I have had occaſion PEER of 
. g. theſe ſeparately before, yet the 7 miſ⸗ 
xakes of Tate about government having, as ſuppoſe, 
ariſen from confounding theſe diſtin& powers one with 
another, it may not, perbaps, be amiſs to conſider them 
he re together. 
$. 170. Firſt, then, Paternal or parental power is no- 
thing but that which parents have over their children, 
to govern them for the children's good, till they come 
to the uſe of reaſon, or a ſtate of knowledge, wherein 
they may be ſuppoſed capable to underſtand that rule, 
whether it be the law of nature, or the municipal law - 
of their country, they are to govern themſelves by: ca- 
pable, I ſay, to know it, as well as ſeveral others, who 
live as freemen under that law. The affection and ten- 
derneſs which God hath planted in the breaſt of parents 
towards their children, makes it evident, that this is 
not intended to be a ſevere arbitrary government, but 
only for the help, inſtruction, and preſervation of their 
offspring.” Bur happen it as it will, there is, as I have 
| proved, no reaſon - why it ſhould be thought to extend 
to life and death, at any time, over their children, more 
than over any body elſe; neither can there be any pre- 
tence why this parental power ſhould keep the child, 
when grown to a man, in ſubjection to the will of his 
parents, any farther than having received life and edu- - 
cation from his parents, obliges him to reſpect, honour, 
gratitude, aſſiſtance and ſupport, all his life, to both 
father and mother. And thus, it is true, the paternal 
is a nafural e buy hop at all extending itſelf 
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to the ends and juriſdictions of that which is political. 
The power of the father doth not reach at all to the 
property of the child, which is only in his own diſ- 
poſing. RP 1 | 
F. 171. Secondly, Political power is that power, 
which every man having in the ſtate of nature, has 
given up into the hands of the ſociety, and therein to 
the governors, . whom the ſociety hath ſet over itſelf, 
with this expreſs or tacit truſt, that it ſhall be employ- 
ed for their good, and the preſervation: of their pro- 
perty : now this power, which every man has in the 
Nate of nature, and which he parts with to the ſociety 
in all ſuch caſes where the ſociety can ſecure him, is to- 
ule ſuch means for the preſerving of his own pro- 
perty, as he thinks good, and nature allows him; and 
to puniſh the breach of the law of nature in others, ſo 
as (according to the beſt of his reaſon) may moſt con- 
duce to the preſervation of himſelf, and the reſt of 
mankind. So that the end and meaſure of this power, 
when in every man's hands in the ſtate of nature, be- 
ing the preſervation. of all of his ſociety, that is, all 
mankind in general ; it can haye no other end or mea- 
| ſure, when in the hands of the magiſtrate; but to pre- 
ſerve the members of that ſociety in their lives, liber= 
ties, and poſſeſſions ; and ſo cannot be an abſolute, ar- }. 
bitrary power, over their lives and fortunes, which are 
as much as poſſible to be preſerved; but a power to 
make laws, and annex ſuch penalties to them, as may 
tend to the preſervation of the whole, by cutting off 
thoſe parts, and thoſe only, which are ſo corrupt, that 
they threaten the ſound and healthy, without which no 
ſeverity is lawful. And this power has its original only 
from compact and agreement, and the mutual conſent 
of thoſe who make up the community., 
S. 172. Thirdly, Deſpotical power is an abſolute, 
arbitrary power one man has over another, to take 
away his life, whenever he pleaſes. This is a power, 
which neither nature gives, for it has made no ſuch 
diſtinction between one man and another; nor compact 
can convey : for man not having ſuch an arbitrary 
Rey over his own life, cannot give another man fuch 
- : N . TD : : 1 : & ; a power 
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a power over it; but it is the effect only of forfeiture, 
which the aggreſſor makes. of his own life, when he 
puts himſelf into the ſtate of war with another: for 
Eine quitted reaſon, which God hath given to be the 


rule betwixt man and man, and the common bond: 


whereby human kind is united into one fellowſhip and 
ſociety ; and having renounced the way of peace which 
that teaches, and made uſe of the force of war, to com- 
paſs his unjuſt ends upon another, where he has no 
right ; and ſo revolting from his own kind to that of 
beaſts, by making'force, which is their's, to be his rule 
of right; he renders himſelf liable to be deſtroyed by 
the injured perſon, and the reſt of mankind, that will 
join with him in the execution of juſtice, as any other 
wild beaſt, or noxious brute, with whom mankind can 
have neither ſociety nor ſecurity *®. And thus captives, 
taken in a juſt and lawful war, and ſuch only, are ſub- 
jet to a deſpotical power; which, as it ariſes not from 
compact, ſo neither 1s it capable of any, but is the ſtate 
of war continued: for what compact can be made with 
2. man that is not maſter of his own life? what condi< 
rion can he perform? and if he be once allowed to be 
maſter of his own life, the deſporical arbitrary power 
of his maſter ceaſes. He that is maſter of himſelf, and 
| His own life, has a right too to the means of preſerv- 5 
ing it; ſo that, as ſoon as compact enters, ſlavery ceaſes, 
and he ſo far quits his abſolute power, and puts an end 
to the ſtate of war, who enters into conditions with his 
captive. 3 
$. 173. Nature gives he firſt of theſe, v2. paternal 
wer, to parents for the benefit of their children dur- 
ing their minority, to ſupply their want of ability and 
underſtanding how to manage their property. (By pro- 
perty I muſt be underſtood here, as in other places, to 
mean that property which men have in their perſons as 
well as goods.) Voluntary agreement gives the ſecond, 
vis. political 11 8 to governors for the benefit of their x 
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ſubjects, to ſecure them in the poſſeſſion and uſe of their 
properties. And forfeiture gives the third deſpotical 
power to lords, for their own benefit, over thoſe who 
are ſtripped of all property. 

$. 174. He, that hall conſider the diſtin riſe and 
extent, and the different ends of theſe ſeveral powers, 
will plainly fee, that paternal power comes as far ſhort 

of that of the magiſtrate, as deſpotical exceeds it; and 
that abſolute dominion, however placed, is ſo far from 
being one kind of cavil ſociety, that it is as inconſiſtent 
with it, as ſlavery is with property. Paternal power is 
only where minority makes the child incapable to ma- 
nage his property ; political, where men have property 
in their own 1 and deſpotical, over fuchy as have 
no NPY at all. 


CHAPTER XVI, 
je) 4 conqueſt. 


$. 175. T* OUGH governments can originally 7 
1 no other riſe than that before- mentioned, 
nor politics be founded on any thing but the conſent of 
the people; yet ſuch have been the diſorders ambition 
has filled the world with, that in the noiſe. of war 
which makes ſo great a part of the hiſtory of ranks 
this conſent is little taken notice of: and therefore many 
have miſtaken the force of arms for the conſent of the 
people, and reckon conqueſt as one of the originals of 
government. But conqueſt is as far from ſetting up any 
government, as FRY an houſe is from building 
a new one in the place. ndeed, it often makes way 
for a new frame of a commonwealth, by deſtroying the 
former; but, without the conſent of the people, can 
never erect a new one. _ 
F. 176. That the aggreſſor, who puts himſelf into the 
ſtate 1 war with another, and unjuſtly invades another 
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man's right, can, by ſuch an unjuſt war, never come to 
have a right over the conquered, will be eaſily © rim 
by all men, who will not think, that robbers and 
rates have a right of empire over whomſoever they have 
force enough to maſter; or that men are bound by pro- 
miſes, which unlawful force extorts from them. Should 
a robber break into my houſe, and with a dagger at my 
throat make me ſeal deeds to convey my eftate to him, 
would this give him any title ? Juſt ſuch a title, by his 
Tword, has an unjuſt conqueror, who forces me into 
ſubmiſſion, The injury and the crime are equal, whe- 
. ther committed by the wearer of the crown, or ſome 
tty villain. The title of the offender, and the num- 
per of his followers, make no difference in the offence, \- 
unleſs it be to aggravate it. The only difference, is, 
great robbers puniſh little ones, to keep them in their 
obedience; but the great ones are rewarded with laurels 
and triumphs; becaufe they are too big for the weak 
hands of juſtice in this world, and have the power in 
their own poſſeſſion, which ſhould puniſh offenders. 
What is 7 remedy againſt a robber, Ma ſo broke into 
my houfe? Appeal to the law for juſtice. But perhaps 
Juſtice is denied, or I am crippled and cannot ſtir, rob- _ 
bed and have not the means to do it, If God has taken 
away all means of ſeeking remedy, there is nothing left 
but p atience. But my ſon, when able, may ſeek the 
| relief of the law, which I am denied: he or his ſon 
may renew his appeal, till he recover his right. But 
the conquered, or their children, have no court, no 
' arbitrator on earth to appeal to. Then they may ap- 
peal, as Jephthah did, to heaven, and repeat their ap- 
peal till they have. recovered the native right of their 
anceſtors, which was, to have ſuch a legiſlative over 
them, as the majority fhould approve, and freely ac- 
quieſce in. If it be objected, this would cauſe endleſs 
trouble; 1 anſwer, no more than juſtice does, where 
The lies open to all that appeal to her. He that trou- 


'bles his neighbour without a cauſe, is puniſhed for it 5 


by the juſtice of the court he appeals to: and he that 
appeals. to heaven muſt be ſure he has right on his ſide; 
and a right too that is worth the trouble and coft of the 
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appeal, as he will anſwer at a tribunal that cannot be 
deceived, and will be ſure to retribute to every one ac- 
cording to the miſchiefs he hath created to his fellow- 
ſubjects; that is, any part of mankind : from whence 
it is plain, that he that conquers in an unjuſt war, 
« can thereby have no title to the ſubjection and obe- 
« dience of the conquered.“ 

$. 177. But ſuppoſing victory favours the right ſide, 
let us conſider a conqueror in a lawful war, and ſee what 
power he gets, and over whom. 

Firſt, It is plain he © gets no power by his con- 
* queſt over thoſe that conquered with him.” They 
that fought on his fide cannot ſuffer by the conqueſt, 
but muſt at leaſt be as much freemen as they were be- 
fore. And moſt commonly they ſerve upon terms, and 
on conditions to ſhare with their leader, and enjoy a 
part of the ſpoil, and other advantages that attended 
the conquering ſword ; or at leaſt have a part of the 
_ ſubdued country beſtowed upon them. And © the con- 
e quering people are not, I hope, to be ſlaves by con- 
«« queſt,” and wear their laurels only to ſhow they are 
ſacrifices to their leader's triumph. They that found 
abſolute monarchy-upon the title of the ſword, make 
their heroes, who are the founders of ſuch monarchies, 
arrant Drawcanſirs, and forget they had any officers and 
ſoldiers that fought on their ſide in the battles they won, 
or aſſiſted them in the ſubduing, or ſhared in poſleſling, 
the countries they maſtered. ' We are told by ſome, that 
the Engliſh monarchy is founded in the Norman con- 
queſt, and that our princes have thereby a title to ab- 
ſolute dominion: which if it were true, (as by the hiſ- 
tory it appears otherwiſe) and that William had a right 
to make war on this iſland; yet his dominion by con- 
queſt could reach no farther than to the Saxons and 
Britons, that were then inhabitants of this country. 
The Normans that came with him, and helped to con- 
quer, and all deſcended from them, are freemen, and 
no ſubjects by conqueſt, let that give what dominion 
it will. And if I, or any body elſe, ſhall claim free- 
dom, as derived from them, it will be very hard to 
prove the contrary: and it is plain, che law, that <p 

made 
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made no diſtinction between the one and the other, in- 
tends not there ſhould be any difference 1 1n their free- 
dom or privileges. 
F. 178. But ſuppoſing, which ſeldom . that 
the conquerors and conquered never incorporate into 
one people, under the fame laws and freedom; let us 
ſee next what power a lawful conqueror has over 
the ſubdued :” and that I ſay is purely deſpotical. 
He has an abſolute power over the lives of thoſe who 
by an unjuſt war have forfeited them; but not over the 
lives or fortunes of thoſe who engaged not in the war, 
nor over the poſſeſſions even of thoſe who Were ally 
engaged in it. | 
FS. 179. Secondly, I ſay then the conqueror gets no 
power but only over thoſe who have actually aſſiſted, 
concurred, or conſented to that unjuſt force that is uſed 
againft him : for the people having given to their go 
vernors no power to do an unjuſt thing, ſuch as is to 
make an unjuſt war, (for they never had ſuch a power 
in themſelves) they ought not to be charged as guilty 
of the violence and injuſtice that is committed in an un- 
Jjuſt war, any farther than they actually abet it; no more 
than they are to be thought guilty of any violence or 
oppreſſion their governors ſhould uſe upon the people 
themſelves, or any part of their fellow-ſubjects, they 
having impowered them no more to the one than to the 
other. Conquerors, it is true, ſeldom trouble them 
ſelves to make the diſtinction, but they willingly per- 
mit the confuſion of war to ſweep all together: but yet 
this alters not the right; for the conqueror's power over 
the lives of the conquered being only becauſe they. have 
uſed force to do, or maintain an injuſtice, he can have 
that power only over thoſe who have concurred in that 
force; all the reſt are innocent; and he has no more 
title over the people of that country, who have done 
him no injury, and ſo have made no forfeiture. of their 
lives, than he has over any other, who, without any 
injuries or provwciiions; have lived oy: fair terms with 
ham. 4 : : | 
F. 180. ' Thirdly, ' The power a conqueror gets over 
thofe he overcomes: in a juſt war, is perfectly re 
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cal: he has an abſolute power over the lives of thoſe, 
who, by putting themſelves in a ſtate of war, have for- 
feited them ; but he has not thereby a right and title to 
their poſſeſſions. This I doubt not but at firſt ſight 
will ſeem a ſtrange doctrine, it being ſo quite contrary 
to the practice of the world; there being nothing more 
familiar in ſpeaking of the dominion of countries, than 
to ſay ſuch an one conquered it; as if conqueſt, with- 
out any more ado, conveyed a right of poſteſſion. But 
when we conſider, that the practice of the ſtrong and 
powerful, how univerſal ſoever it may be, is ſeldom the 
rule of right, however it be one part of the ſubjection 
of the conquered, not to argue againſt the conditions 
cut out to them by the conquering ſword. ' 

$. 181. Though in all war there be uſually a compli- 
cation of force and damage, and the aggreſſor ſeldom. 
fails to harm the eſtate, when he uſes force againſt the 
perſons of thoſe he makes war upon; yet it is the uſe 
of force only that puts a man into the ſtate of war: for 
whether by force he begins the injury, or elſe having 
quietly, and by fraud, done the injury, he refuſes to 
make reparation, and by force maintains it, (which is 
the ſame thing, as at firſt to have done it by force) it 
is the unjuſt uſe of force that makes the war: for he 
that breaks open my houſe, and violently turns me out 
of doors ; or, having peaceably got in, by force keeps 
me out; does in effect the ſame thing; ſuppoſing we 
are in ſuch a ſtate, that we have no common judge on 
earth, whom I may appeal to, and to whom we are 
both obliged to ſubmit: for of ſuch I am now 5 718 
ing. It is the unjuſt uſe of force then, that puts a 
* man into the ſtate of war” with another; and thereby 

he that is guilty of it makes a forfeiture of hrs life : for 

- quitting reaſon, which is the rule given between man 
and man, and uſing force, the way of beaſts, he be- 
comes liable to be deſtroyed by him he uſes force againſt, 

as any' ſavage ravenous beaſt, that is dangerous to his 
being. 

$. . But becauſe the miſcarriages of the father are 
no faults of the children, and they may be rational and 
£ peaceable, notwithſtanding the brutiſhneſs and injuſtice 
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of the father; the father, by his miſcarriages and vio- 
lence, can foifeit but his own life, but involves not his 
children i in his guilt or deſtruction. His goods, which 
nature, that willeth the preſervation of all mankind as 
much as is poſſible, hath made to belong to the chil- 
dren to keep them from periſhing, do ſtill continue to 
belong to his children : for ſuppoſing them not to have 
Joined in the war, either through infancy, abſence, or 
choice, they have done nothing to forfeit them: nor 
has the conqueror any right to take them away, by the 
| bare title of having ſubdued him that by force attempt- 
| ed his deſtruction; though perhaps he may have ſome 
night to them, to repair the damages he has ſuſtained 
| by the war, and the defence of his own right ; which 
15 how far it reaches to the poſſeſſions of the conquered, 
| 


we ſhall ſee by and by. So that he that by conqueſt has 
a right over a man's perſon to deſtroy him if he pleaſes, 
| has not thereby a right over his eſtate to poſleſs and 
enjoy it: for it is the brutal force the aggreſſor has uſed, 
> that gives his adverſary a right to take away his life, 
and deſtroy him if he pleaſes, as a noxious creature ; 
but it is damage ſuſtained that alone gives him title to 
another man's goods: for, though I may kill a thief 
that ſets on me in the highway, yet I may not (which 
ſeems leſs) take away his money and let him go: this 
would be robbery on my ſide. His force, and the ſtate 
of war he put himſelf in, made him forfeit his life, 
but gave me no title to his goods. The right then of 
conqueſt extends only to the lives of thoſe who joined 
1 in the war, not to their eſtates, but only in order to 
make reparation for the damages received, and the 
| charges of the war; and that too with reſervation of 
| the right of the innocent wife and children. 
| F. 183. Let the conqueror have as much juſtice on 
| * | his de as could be ſuppoſed, he has no right to ſeize 
= more than the vanquiſhed could forfeit : his life is at 
the victor's mercy ; and his ſervice and goods he may 
appropriate, to make himſelf reparation ; but he can- 
not take the goods of his wife and children: they too 
had a title to the goods he enjoyed, and their ſhares in | 


the eſtate he Poſſeſſed: for S a J in the ſtate of 
1 — 
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nature (and all commonwealths are in the ſtate of na- 
ture one with another) have injured another man, and 
refuſing to give ſatisfaction it comes to a ſtate of war, 
wherein my defending by force what I had gotten un- 
1 me the aggreſſor. I am conquered: my 
life, it is true, as forfeit, is at mercy, but not my wife's 
and children's. They made not the war, nor aſſiſted in 
it. I could not forfeit their lives; they were not mine 
to forfeit, My wife had a ſhare in my eſtate ; that 
neither could I forfeit. And my children alſo, being 
born of me, had a right to be maintained out of my 
labour or ſubſtance. Here then is the caſe : the con- 
queror has a title to reparation for damages received, 
and the children have a title to their father's eſtate for 
their ſubſiſtence : for as to the wife's ſhare, whether her 
own labour, or compact, gave her a title to it, it is 
wlain, her huſband could not forfeit what was her's. 
What muſt be done in the caſe? I anſwer; the funda- 
mental law of nature being, that all, as much as may 
be, ſhould be preſerved, it follows, that if there be not 
enough fully to ſatisfy both, viz. for the conquetor's 
loſſes, and children's maintenance, he that hath,, and 
to ſpare, muſt remit ſomething of his full ſatisfaction, 
and give way to the preſſing and preferable title of thoſe 
who are in danger to periſh without it. 

$. 184. But ſappoling the charge and damages of 
| the war are to be made up to the conqueror, to the ut- 
moſt farthing ; and that the children of the vanquiſh- 
ed, fpoiled of all their father's goods, are to be left to 
ſtarve and periſh ; yet the ſatisfying of what ſhall, on 
this ſcore, be due to the conqueror, will fcarce give 
him a title to any country he ſhall conquer : for the da- 
mages of war can ſcarce amount to the. yalue of any 
confiderable tract of land, in any part of the world, 
where all the land is poſſeſſed, and none lies waſte. And 
if I have not taken away the conqueror's land, which, 
bog vanquiſhed, it is unpoſſible I ſhould ; ſcarce any 
other ſpoil I have done him can amount to the value 
of mine, ſuppoſing it equally cultivated, and of an ex- 
rf any way coming near What I had over-run of his, 
he deſtruction of a year's product or two (for it ſet- , 
Vor. IV. ” 7 ne ” dom 
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dom reaches four or five) is the utmoſt ſpoil that uſu- 
ally can be done: for as to money, and ſuch riches and 


. treaſure taken away, theſe are none of nature's goods, 


they have but a fantaſtical imaginary value : nature has 

ut no ſuch upon them: they are of no more account 

Y her ſtandard, than the wampompeke of the Ameri- 
cans to an European prince, or the ſilver money of Eu- 
rope would have been formerly to an American. And 
five years product is not worth the perpetual inheritance | 
of land, where all is poſſeſſed, and none remains waſte, 

to be taken up by him that is difſeized : which will be 
eaſily granted, if one do but take away the. imaginary. 
value of money, the diſproportion being more than be- 
tween five and five hundred; though, at the ſame time, 
half a year's product is more worth than the inheritance, 
where there being more land than the inhabitants poſ- 
ſeſs and make uſe of, any one has liberty to make uſe 
of the waſte: but there conquerors take little care to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the lands of the vanquiſhed. No 
damage therefore,” that men in the ſtate of nature (as 


all princes and governments are in reference to one 


another) ſuffer from one another, can give a conqueror 


power to diſpoſſeſs the poſterity of the vanquiſned, and 


turn them out of that inheritance, which ought to be 
the poſſeſſion of them and their deſcendants to all ge- 
nerations. The conqueror indeed will be apt to think 
himiſelf maſter: and it is the very condition of the ſub- 


dued not to be able to diſpute their right. But if that : 


be all, it gives no other title than what bare force gives 
to the ſtronger over the weaker : and, by this reaſon, 


he that is ſtrongeſt will. have a r iht ro, whatever he 


pleaſes to ſeize ob n. 


$."185. Over thoſe then that joined with him in the 
war, and over thoſe of the ſubdued country. that op- 


poſed him not, and the poſterity « even of thoſe that did, 


the conqueror, even in a. juſt war, hath, by his con- 
queſt, no right of dominion : they are free from any 


ſuhjection to him, and if their former government be 


diſſolved, they are at e to begin and Set, e 
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F. 186. The conqueror, it is true, nd by the 
force he has over them, compels them, with a ſword at 
their breaſts, to ſtoop to his conditions, and ſubmit to 
ſuch a government as he pleaſes to afford them; but 
the inquiry is, what right · he has to do ſo? If it be ſaid, 
they ſubmit by their own conſent, then this allows 

their own conſent to be neceſſary to give the conqueror 
a title to rule over them. It remains only to be con- 
fidered, whether promiſes extorted by force, without 
right, can be thought conſent, and how far they bind. 
To which I ſhall fay, they bind not at all; becauſe 
whatſoever another gets from me by force, I till retain 
the right of, and he is obliged preſently to reſtore. He 
that forces my horſe from me, ought preſently to re= 
ſtore him, and I have ſtill a right to retake him. By 
the ſame reaſon, he that forced a promiſe from me, 
ought preſently to reſtore it, i. e. quit me of the obli- 
gation of it; or I may reſume it myſelf, i. e. chooſe 
whether I will perform it: for the law of nature lay- 
ing an obligation on me only by the rules ſhe preſcribes, 
cannot oblige me by the violation of her rules : ſuch 
is the extorting any thing from me by force.. Nor does 
it at all alter the caſe to ſay, © I gave my promiſe,” 
no more than it excuſes the force, and paſſes the right, 
when I put my hand in my pocket and deliver my 
purſe myfelf to a thief, who demands it with a piſtol at 
my Drone. 
S. 187. From all which it follows, that the govern- 
ment of a conqueror, impoſed by force on the ſubdued, 
againſt whom he had no right of war, or who joined 
not in the war againſt him, where he had right, Las no 
obligation upon them. 
$. 188. But let us ſuppoſe that all the men of that 
community, being all members of the ſame body po- 
litic, may be taken to have joined in that unjuſt war 
wherein they are ſubdued, and ſo their lives are at the 
& 15 N . of the conqueror. 
5 S. 189. 1 ſay, this concerns not their children who 
are in their minority : for ſince a father hath not, in 
© MM Himſelf, a power over the life or liberty of his child, a 
| no act of his can poſhbly forfeit it. So that the chil- 
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dren, whatever may have happened to the fathers, are 


freemen, and the abſolute power of the conqueror reaches 


no farther than the perſons of the men that were ſub⸗ 
_ Aued by him, and dies with them: and ſhould he go- 


vern them as ſlaves, ſubjected to his abſolute arbitrary 
ower, he has no ſuch right or dominion over their chil- 
dren. He can have no power over them but by their 


| own conſent, whatever he may drive them to ſay or do; 


and he has no lawful authority, whilſt force, and not 
choice, compels them to ſubmiſſion. . _ 

$. 190. Every man is born with a double right : firſt, 

þ right of freedom to his perſon, which no other man 

a power over, but the free diſpoſal of it lies in him- 

ſelf. Secondly, a right, before any other man, to in- 


herit with his brethren his father's goods. 


§. 191. By the firſt of theſe, a man is naturally free 
from ſubjection to any government, though he be born 


in a place under its juriſdiction ; a. if = diſclaim the 
| 2 overnment of the country 

muſt a: o quit the right that belonged to him by the 
laws of it, and the poſſeſſions there deſcending to him 


e was born 1 in, he 


from his anceſtors, if it were a government made by 


þ their conſent. 


'S$. 192. By the ſecond, the inhabitants of any coun- 


try, who are deſcended, and derive a title to their eſ- 


tates from thoſe who are ſubdued, and had a govern- 
ment forced upon them againft their free conſents, re- 
tain a right to the poſſeſſion of their anceſtors, though 


they conſent not freely to the government, whoſe hard 
conditions were by force impoſed, on the poſſeſſors of 


that country : for, the firſt conqueror never having had 
a title to the land of that chars, the people who are- 
the deſcendants of, or claim under thoſe who were 
forced to ſubmit to the yoke of a government by con- 


' Nraint, have always a right to ſhake it off, and free 
themſelves from the uſurpation or tyranny which the 


Tword hath brought in upon them, till their rulers put 
them under ſuch a frame of government as they wil- 
lingly and of choice conſent to. Who doubts. but the 


BY 


Lors of that country, may Jultly caſt off the TR | | 
yoke, 
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yoke, which they have ſo long groaned under, when- 
ever they have an opportunity to do'it? For no go- 
vernment can have a right to obedience from a people 
who have not freely conſented to it; which they can 
never be ſuppoſed to do, till either they are put in a 

full ſtate of liberty to chooſe their government and go- 
vernors, or at leaſt till they have ſuch ſtanding laws, to 

which they have by themſelves or their repreſentatives 

given their free conſent ; and alſo till they are allowed 
their due property, which is ſo to be proprietors 2 
what they have, that nobody can take away any part of 
it without their own conſent, without which, men un- 
der any government are not in the ſtate of freemen, bur 
are direct ſlaves under the force of war. | 

$. 193. But granting that the conqueror in a juſt war” 
has a right to the eſtates, as well as power over the per- 
ſons of the conquered ; which, it is plain, he hath ot: 
nothing of abſolute power will follow from hence, in 
the continuance of the government; becauſe the de- 
ſcendants of theſe being all freemen, if he grants them 
eſtates and poſſeſſions to inhabit his country, (without 
which it would be worth nothing) whatſoever he grants 
them, they have, ſo far as it is granted, property in. 
Mp nature whereof is, that without a man's own' 
* conſent, it cannot be taken from him.” 

$. 194. Their perſons are free by a native right; and 
their properties, be they more or leſs, are their own, 


and at their own diſpoſe, and not at his; or elſe it is no 


property. Suppoſing the conqueror gives to one man 
Tabu acres; to him and his 8 5 for ever; to an- 
other he letts a thoufand acres for his life, under the 
rent of 5ol. or 5 0l. per ann. has not the one of theſe 
24 right to his thouſand acres for ever, arid the other 
during his life, pay ing the ſaid rent? and hath not the 
tenant for life a property in all that he gets over and 
above his rent, by his labour and induftry during the 
5 ſaid term, appel ing it to be double the rent? Can an 
one ſay, the king, or conqueror, after his grant, may 
by his power of conqueror take away all, or part of the 
land from the heir of one; or from the other during his 
. AG "lh 5 | life, 
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life, he paying the rent? or can he take away from 
either the goods or money they have got upon the ſaid 
land, at his pleaſure? If he can, then all free and vo- 
, luntary contracts ceaſe,. and are void in the world ; there 
needs nothing to diſſolve them at any. time, but power 
enough: and all the grants and promiſes of men in 
power are but mockery and colluſion: for can there be 
any thing more ridiculous than to ſay, I give you and 


yours this for ever, and that in the ſureſt and moſt ſo- 


lemn way of conveyance can be deviſed ; and yet it is 


to be underſtood, that I have right, if I pleaſe, to take 


it away from you again to-morraw ? 


Fg. 195. I will not diſpute now, whether princes are 
exempt from the laws of their country; but this I am 


ſure, they owe ſubjection to the laws of God and na- 
ture. Nobody, no power, can exempt them from the 
obligations of that eternal law. Thoſe are ſo great, and 


' ſo ſtrong, in the caſe of promiſes, that omnipotency 


Itſelf can be tied by them. Grants, promiſes, and 


oaths, are bonds that hold the Almighty: whatever 


ſome flatterers ſay to princes of the world, who all to- 
gether, with all their people joined to them, are in 


compariſon of the great God, but as.a drop of the 
bucket, or a duſt on the balance, inconſiderable, no- 
thing. 

1 26. The ſhort of the caſe in conqueſt i is this: the 
conqueror, if he havea juſt cauſe, has a deſpotical right 
over the perſons of all that actually aided, and con- 
curred in the war againſt him, and a right to make up 
his damage and coſt out of their labour and eſtates, ſo 

he i injure 1 not the right of any other. Over the reſt of 


the people, if there were any that conſented not to the 


war, and over the children of the captives themſelves, 
or the poſſeſſions of either, he has no power; and ſo 


can have, by virtue of conqueſt, no lawful title him- 
"ſelf to dominion over them, or derive it to his poſte- 


rity ; but is an aggreſſor, if he attempts upon their pro- 


perties, and thereby puts himſelf in a ſtate of war 
againſt, them: and has no better a right of principality, 


he, nor, any of his END, than e or Hubba, 
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the Danes, had here i in England; or Spartacus, had he 


" IT 


conquered Italy, would have had; Which is to have' 


their yoke caſt off, as ſoon as God ſhall give thoſe un- 


der their ſubjection courage and opportunity to do it. 


Thus, notwithſtanding whatever title the kings of Aſ- 
ſyria had over Judah, by the ſword, God affiſted- He- 


zekiah to throw off the dominion of that conquering 


empire. And the Lord was with Hezekiah, and he 


«© proſpered ; wherefore he went forth, and he rebelled 
againſt the king of Aſſyria, and ſerved him not,” 
2 Kings, xviii. 7. Whence it is plain, that ſhaking off 
a power, which force, and not right, hath ſet over any 


one, though it hath the name of rebellion, yet is no 


offence before God, but is that which he allows and 


countenances, though even promiſes and covenants, 
when obtained by force, have intervened: for it is very 
88 to any one that reads the ſtory of Ahaz and 


Hezekiah attentively, that the Aſſyrians ſubdued” Ahaz, 
and depoſed him, and made Hezekiah king in his fa- 
ther's life-time; and that Hezekiah by agreement had 


done him homage, and paid bim tribute this # 


dime. 
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CHAPTER XY 


Of uſurpation. 


- 


"I A conqueſt may be called a foreign uſur- 
. pation, ſo uſurpation is a kind of do- 
meſtic conqueſt; with this difference, that an uſurper 
can never have right on his ſide, it being no uſurpation 
but where one is got into the poſſeſſion of what another 


has right to. This, ſo far as it is uſurpation, is a change 


only of perſons, but not. of the forms and rules of the 
A for if the uſurper extend his power be- 


f 


Ge © 


yond what of right belonged to the lawful princes, or 


governors of the commonwealth, it is tyranny added to 


uſurpation. 


8. 198, In all lawful governments, the deſignation of 


the perſons, who are to bear rule, is as natural and ne- 
ceſſary a part, as the form of the government itſelf ; 
and is that which had its eſtabliſhment originally from 
the joe the anarchy being much alike to. have no 
form of government at all, or to agree, that it ſhall be 
monarchical, but to appoint no way to deſign the per- 
fon that ſhall have the power, and be the monarch.— 
Hence all commonwealths, with the form of govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed; have rules alſo of appointing thoſe 
Who are to have any ſhare in the public authority, and. 
ſettled methods of conveying the right to them: for 
the anarchy is much alike to have no form of govern- 
ment at all, or to agree that it ſhall be monarchical, 
but to appoint no way to know or deſign the perſon 
that ſhall, have the power, and be the monarch. Who- 

ever gets into the exerciſe of any part of the power, by 
other ways than what the laws, of the community have 


preſcribed, hath no right to be obeyed, though the form 


of the commonwealth be ſtill preſerved; ſince he is not 
the perſon the laws have appointed, and conſequently 


not the perſon the people have conſented to. Nor can 0 


ſuch an uſurper, or any deriving from him, ever have 


a title, till the people are both at liberty to conſent, and 


have actually conſented to allow, and confirm in him 
the power he hath till then uſurped. | 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Oy tyranny. 


8. EY A uſurpation is the exerciſe of power, which 
199 another hath a right to, ſo tyranny is the 
exerciſe of power beyond right, which nobody can have 
a right to. And this is making uſe of the power any 
one has in his hands, not for the good of thoſe who are 
under it, but for his own private ſeparate ad vantage. 
When the governor, however intitled, makes not the 
law, but his will, the rule; and his commands and ac- 
tions are not directed to the preſervation of the proper- 
ties of his people, but the ſatisfaction of his own am- 
ee revenge, covetouſneſs, or any other irregular 
ANON. . | Cs 
bs $. 200. If one can doubt this to be truth, or reaſon, 
' becauſe it comes from the obſcure hand of a ſubje&, E 
hope the authority of a king will make it paſs with him. 
King James the firſt, in his ſpeech to the parliament, 
I 603, tells them thus: I VT prefer the weal of 
«« the public, and of the whole commonwealth, in 
c making of good laws and conſtitutions, to any par- 
e ticular and private ends of mine; thinking ever the 
« wealth and weal of the commonwealth to be my 
«c greateſt weal and worldly. felicity ; a point wherein a 
« lawful king doth directly differ from a tyrant: for - . 
« do. acknowledge, that the ſpecial and greateſt point. 
« of difference that is between a rightful king and an 
« uſurping tyrant, is this, that whereas the proud and 
cc, ambitious, tyrant doth think his kingdom and peo- 
« ple are only ordained for ſatisfaction of his deſires 
« and unreaſonable appetites, the righteous and juſt king 
« doth by, the contrary. acknowledge himſelf to be or- 
*, dained for the procuring of the wealth and property 
„ of his people.” And again, in his ſpeech to the 
1 parliament, 
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parliament, 1609, he hath theſe words: * The king 
*« binds himſelf by a double oath to the obſervation of 
«« the fundamental laws of his kingdom; tacitly, as by 
«© being a king, and ſo bound to protect as well the 
, people, as the laws of his kingdom; and expreſsly, 
by his oath at his coronation ; ſo as every juſt king, 
e 1n a ſettled kingdom, is bound to obſerve that pac- 
«« tion made to his people by his laws, in framing his 
government agreeable thereunto, according to that 
<« paction which God made with Noah after the de- 
<©luge: Hereafter, ſeed-time and harveſt, and cold and 
«« heat, and ſummer and winter, and day and night, 
te ſhall not ceaſe while the earth remaineth. And there- 
fore a king governing in a ſettled kingdom, leaves to 
te be a king, and degenerates into a tyrant, as foon as 
-<© he leaves off to rule according to his laws.“ And a. 
little after, Therefore all kings that are not tyrants, 
« or perjured, will be glad to bound themſelves within 
ie the limits of their laws; and they that perſuade them 
the contrary, are vipers, and peſts both againſt them 
* and the commonwealth.*”* Thus that learned king, 
who well underſtood the notions of things, makes the. 
difference betwixt a king and a tyrant to confiſt only in 
this, that one makes the laws the bounds of his power, 
/ and the good of the public the end of his government: 
| the. other makes all give way to his own Will. and ap- 
F. 201. It is a miſtake to think this fault is proper 
only to monarchies; other forms of government are li- 
able to it, as well as that: for wherever the power, 
that is put in any hands for the government of the peo 
ple, and the preſervation of their properties, is ap- 
plied to other ends, and made uſe of to impoveriſh, 
harraſs, or ſubdue them to the arbitrary and irregular 
commands of thoſe that have it; there it preſently be- 
comes tyranny, whether thoſe that thus uſe it are one 
or many. Thus we read of the thirty tyrants at 
Athens, as well as one at Syracuſe; and the intolera- 
ble dominion of the decemviri at Rome was nothing 
er e . 
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3. 202. Wherever law ends, tyranny begins, if the 
law be tranſgreſſed to another's harm; and whoſoever 
in authority exceeds the power given him by the law, 
and makes uſe of the farce he has under his command, 
to compaſs that upon the ſubject, which the law allows 
not, ceaſes in that to be a magiſtrate ; and, acting with- 
gut authority, may be oppoſed as any other man, who 
by force invades the right of another. This is acknow- 

ledged in ſubordinate magiſtrates. He that hath au- 
thority to ſeize my perſon in the ſtreet, may be op- 
poſed as a thief and a robber, if he endeavours to break 
into my houſe to execute a writ, notwithſtanding; that 
I know he has ſuch a warrant, and ſuch a legal autho- 
rity, as will impower him to arreſt me abroad. And 
why this ſhould not hold in the higheſt, as well as in 
. the moſt inferiour magiſtrate, I would gladly be inform- 
ed. Is it reaſonable that the eldeſt brother, becauſe he 
has the greateſt part of his father's eſtate, ſhould there- 
| þy have a right to take away any of his younger bro- 
ther's portions? or that a rich man, who poſſeſſed a 
whole country, ſhould from thence have a right to ſeize, 
when he pleaſed, the cottage and garden of his poor 
neighbour? The being rightfully poſſeſſed of great 
power and riches, exceedingly beyond the greateſt part 
of the ſons of Adam, is ſo. far from being an excuſe, 
much leſs a reaſon, for rapine and oppreſſion, which 
the endamaging another without authority is, that it is 
2 great aggravation of it: for the exceeding the bounds 
of authority is no more, a right in a great, than in a 
petty officer; no more juſtifiable in a king than a con- 
ſtable; but 1 is ſo much the worſe in him, in that he has 
more truſt put in him, has already a much greater ſhare 
than the reſt of his brethren, and is ſuppoſed, from the 
advantages of his education, employment, and coun- 
ſellors, to be more knowing i in the meaſures of right and 
Preng. 
F. 203. May the commands then of a prince be 
: 10 oppoſed ? may he be reſiſted as often as any one ſhall 

*© find himſelf aggrieved, and but imagine he has not 

> right done him? This will unkunge / and overturn 
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« all polities, and, inſtead of government and order, 
* leave nothing but anarchy and confuſion.” 
$. 204. To this I anſwer, that force is to be oppoſed 


to nothing but to unjuſt and unlawful force; whoever 


makes any oppoſition in any other caſe, draws on him- 
felf a juſt condemnation both from God and man; and 


- fo no ſuch danger or confuſion will low, as is often 


fuggeſted: for, 
F. 205. Firſt, As, in eme S TR the * of 


the prince by the law is ſacred; and ſo, whatever he 


commands or does, his perſon is ſtill free from all queſ- 


tion or violence, not liable to force, or any judicial cen- 


ſure or 1 But yet oppoſition may be made 


to the illegal acts of any inferiour officer, or other com 
miſſioned by him; unleſs he will, by actually putting 


1 into a ſtate of war hah his people, diſſolve the 
bverniment, and leave them to d defence which be- 
to every one in the ſtate of nature: for of ſuch 
chings who can tell what the end will be? and a neigh- 


Bour kingdom has ſhowed the world an odd example. 


In all other caſes the ſacredneſs of the perſon exempts 
Rim from all inconveniencies, whereby he is ſecure, 


| whilſt che government ſtands, from all violence and 
harm whatſoever ; than which there cannot be a wifer 


eonſtitution: for the harm he can do i in his own' perſon 
not-being likely to happen often, nor to extend. | iefelf bl: 


far; nor being able by his fingle ſtrength ro ſubvert the 


laws, nor oe the body of the people; ſhould any 


Prince have ſo much weakneſs and il)-nature as to be 


nu to do it; the inconveniency of ſome particular 
chiefs that may happen ſometimes, when a heady 
gene comes to the throne, are well recompenſed By 
of the public, and ſecurity of the 8 


ment, in * perſon of the chief magiſtrate, | 


our of the reach of danger: it being ſafer for the Hy; 
| that ſome few private men ſhould be pes. in dan- 
Ea to ſuffer, than that the head of the ublic mould 
— and upon flight occaſions,” expoſed.” 
206. Secondly, But this Pace Na ing only 


ws the 8 3 — * but they may be 
1 queſtioned, 
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ens oppoſed, and reſiſted, who uſe unjuſt force, 
though they pretend a eommiſſion from him, which 
the law authorizes' not; as is plain in the caſe of him 
that has the king's writ to arreſt a man, which is a full 
commiſſion from the king ; and yet he that has it can- 
not break open a man's houſe to do it, nor execute this 
command of the king upon certain days, nor in certain 
places, though this commiſſion have no ſuch exception 
in it; but they are the limitations of the law, which if 
any one tranſgreſs, the king's commiſſion excuſes him 
not: for the king's authority being given him only by 
the law, he cannot impower any one to act againſt the 
law, or juſtify him, by his commiſſion, in ſo doing: 
the commiſſion, or command of any magiſtrate, where 
he has no authority, being as void and inſignificant, as 
that of any private man; the difference between the 
one and the other being that the magiſtrate has ſome 
authority ſo far, and to ſuch ends, and the private man 
has none at all: for it is not the commiſſion, but the 
authority, that gives the right of acting; and againſt 
the laws there can be no authority. But, notwithſtand- 
"ang ſuch reſiſtance, the king's perſon and authority are 
55 both ſecured, and ſo no danger to governor or 
government. 

F. 207. Thirdly, Suppoſing a government wherein 
the perſon of the chief magiſtrate is not thus facred;; 
yet this doctrine of the lawfulneſs of reſiſting all un- 
-- lawful exerciſes of his power, will not upon every flight 
occaſion endanger him, or embroil the government: 
fof where the injured party may be reheved, and his 
damages repaired by appeal to the law, there can be 
no pretence for force, ch is only to be uſed where 
a man is intercepted from appealing to the law: for 
nothing is to be accounted hoſtile force, but where it 
leaves not the remedy of ſuch an appeal; and it is ſuch 
force alone, that puts him that uſes it into a tate of 
war, and makes it lawful to reſiſt him. A man with a 
ſword in his hand demands my purſe in the. highway, 
when perhaps I have not twelve-pence in my pocket: 
this man I may lawfully kill. To another I deliver r0ol. 
do hold 2 * alight, which he refuſes to reſtore 


me, 
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me, when I am got up again, but draws his ford to 


defend the poſſeſſion of it by force, if I endeavour to 


retake it. The miſchief this man does me is an hun- 
dred, or poſſibly a thoufand times more than the other 
perhaps intended me (whom I killed before he really 
did me any ;) and yet I might lawfully kill the one, 

and cannot ſo much as hurt the other lawfully. The 


_ reaſon whereof is plain; becauſe the one uſing force, 


which threatened my life, I could not have time to ap- 


peal to the law to ſecure it: and when it was gone, it 
was too late to appeal. The law could not reſtore life 
to my dead carcaſe, the loſs was irreparable: which to 


prevent, the law of nature gave me a right to deſtroy 
him, who had put himſelf into a ſtate of war with me, 
and threatened my deſtruction. But in the other caſe, 
my life not being in danger, I may have the benefit of 
appealing to the law, and have reparation for iy Foot: 
that way. 

F. 208. Fourthly, Bur if the unlawful acts done NY 
the magiſtrate be maintained (by the power he has got), 


and the remedy which is due by law, be by the ſame 


power obſtructed ;* yet the right of reſiſting, even in 
ſuch manifeſt acts of tyranny, will not ſuddenly, or on 

flight occaſions, diſturb the government : for if it reach 
no: farther than ſome private men's caſes, though they 
have a right 'to defend themſelves, and to recover by 
force what by unlawful force is taken from them; yet 


the right to do ſo will not eaſily engage them in a con- 


teſt, wherein they are ſure to periſh; it being as im- 
poſſible for one, or a few oppreſſed mef to diſturh the 
government, where the body of the people do not think 
themſelves concerned in it, as for a raving madman, 
or heady malecontent, to overturn a well-ſettled ſtate; 
the people being as n 1 175 to follow the one, as the 
other. 

F. 209; But if eicher theſe illegal acts have extended 
to the majority of the people; or if the miſchief” and 
oppreſſion} has lighted only on ſome few, but in ſuch 
caſes, as the precedent and conſequences ſcem to threaten 
all; and they are perſuaded in their conſciences, that 
their * and with them their eſtates, liberties, Bo 

ves 
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lives are in danger, and perhaps their religion too ; how 
they will be hindered from reſiſting illegal force, uſed 
againſt them, I cannot tell. This is an inconvenience, 
I confeſs, that attends all governments whatſoever, 
when the governors have brought it to this paſs, to be 
generally ſuſpected of their people ; the moſt dangerous 
ſtare which they can poſſibly put themſelves in; wherein 
they are leſs to be pitied, becauſe it is fo eaſy to be 
avoided; it being as impoſſible for a governor, if he 
really means the good of his people, and the preſerva- 
tion of them, and their laws together, not to make 
them ſee and feel it, as it is for the father of a family, 
not to let his children ſee he loves and takes care of 
them. 

F. 210. But if all the world ſhall obſerve e 
| of one kind, and actions, of another ; arts uſed to elude 
the Jaw, and the truſt of prerogative (which is an ar- 
bitrary power in ſome things left in the prince's hand 
to do good ; not harm to the people) employed con- 
trary to the. end for which it was given: if the people 
ſhall find the miniſters and ſubordinate magiſtrates cho- 
ſen ſuitable.to ſuch ends, and favoured, or laid by, pro- 
port ionably as they promote or oppoſe them: if the 
ſee ſeveral experiments made of arbitrary power, 1 
that religlon underhand favoured, (though publicly pro- 
claimed againſt) which 1s readieſt to introduce it; and 
the operators in it ſupported, as much as may be; and 
when that cannot be done, yet approved ſtill, and liked 
the better; if 2 long train of actions ſhow. the councils 
all tending that way; how can a man any more hinder 
himſelf from being, perſuaded i in his own mind, which 
way things are going; or from caſting about how to ſave 
himſelf, than he, could from believing the captain of 
the ſhip he Was, in, Was carrying him, and the reſt of 
the company, to Alec when he found him always 
ſteering that courſe, though croſs winds, leaks in his 
ſnip, and want of men. a = proviſions did often force 
him to furn his courſe. another way for ſome time, which 
he ſteadily returned to again, as ſoon as the wind, wea- 
ther, and other circumſtances would . 
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CHAPTER xxx. 
Of the diſſolution of government. 


'$. 211. LIE that will with any clearneſs ſpeak of the 
* diſſolution of government, ought in the 
firſt place to diſtinguiſh between the diffolution of the 
ſociety and the diſſolution of the government. That 
which makes the community, and brings men out of 
the looſe ſtate of nature into one politic ſociety, is the 
agreement which every one has with the reſt to incor- 
porate, and act as one body, and ſo be one diſtinct com- 
monwealth. - The uſual, and almoſt only way whereby 
this union is diffolved, is the inroad of foreign force 
making a conqueſt upon them: for in that cafe, (not 
being able to maintain and ſupport themſelves, as one 
entire and independent body) the union belonging to 
that body which confiſted therein, muſt neceſſarily ceaſe, 
and fo every one return to the ſtate he was in before, 
with a liberty to ſhift for hiniſelf, and provide for his 
_ own fafety, as he thinks fit, in ſome other ſociety. 
Whenever the ſociety is diffolved, it is certain the go- 
vernment of that ſociety cannot remain. Thus con- 
querors {words often cut up governments by the roots, 
and mangle ſocieties to pieces, ſeparating the ſubdued 
or ſcattered multitude from the protection of, and de- 
pendence on, that ſociety which ought to have preſerved 
them from violence. The world is too well inſtructed 
in, and too forward to allow of, this way of 77 
of governments, to need any more to be ſaid of it; and 
there wants not much argument to prove, that where 
the ſociety is diſſol ved, the government cannot remain; 
that being as impoſſible, as for the frame of a houfe to 
ſubfiſt when the materials of it are ſcattered and diſſi- 
pated by a whirlwind, or jumbled into a confuſed heap 
by an cache. 


* 
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S. 212. Beſides this overturning from without, go- 
vernments are diſſolved from within. 
Firſt, When the legiſlative is altered. Civil ſociety 
being a ſtate of peace, amongſt thoſe who are of it, 
from whom. the 23 7 of war is excluded by the umpi- 
rage, which they have provided in their legiſlative, for 
the ending all differences that may ariſe amongſt any of 
them; it is in their legiſlative, that the members of a 
common wealth are united, and combined together into 
one coherent living body. This is the ſoul that gives 
form, life, and unity to the commonwealth : from hence 
the ſeveral members have their mutual influence, ſym- 
pathy, and connexion : and therefore, when the legi- 
flative is broken, or diffolved, diſſolution and death fol- 
. lows: for, the eſſence and union of the ſociety conſiſt- 
ing in having one will, the legiſlative, when once eſta- 
bliſhed by the majority, has the declaring, and as it 
were keeping of that will. The conſtitution of the le- 
giflative is the firſt and fundamental act of ſociety, 
whereby proviſion is made for the continuation of their 
union, under the direction of perſons, and bonds of 
laws, made by perſons authorized thereunto, by the 
cConſent and appointment of the people; without which 
no one man, or number of men, amongſt them, can 
have authority of making laws that ſhall be binding to 
the reſt. . When any one, or more, ſhall take upon them 
to make laws, whom the people have not appointed, ſo 
to do, they make laws without authority, which the 
people are not therefore bound to obey; by which means 
they come again to be out of ſubjection, and may con- 
ſtitute to themſelves a new legiſlative, as they think 
beſt, being in full liberty to reſiſt the force of thoſe, who- 
without authority would impoſe any thing upon them. 
Every one is at the diſpoſure of his own will, when 
. thoſe who had, by the delegation of the ſociety, the 
. declaring of the public will, are excluded from it, and 
others uſurp the place, who have no ſuch authority or 
_ delegation..' ..  _ | | 5 


- 


$. 213. This being uſually brought about by ſuch in 
the commonwealth who miſuſe the power they have, 1t 
is hard to conſider it aright, and know at whoſe door 
"BL TT. a e +3 to 
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to lay it, without knowing the form of government in 
which it happens. Let us ſuppoſe then the legiſlative 
placed in the concurrence of three diſtinct perſons. 
I. A ſingle hereditary perſon, having the conſtant, 
ſupreme, executive power, and with it the power of 
cConvoking and difſolving the other Os within cer- 
- tain periods of time. | 

2. An aſſembly of hereditary nobility. 


3. An aſſembly of OM a Ro choſen, pro tem- 


_ pore, by the people. 
Nr it is evident, 
FS. 214. Firſt, That WAA ſuch a ſingle perſon, or 
prince, ſets up his own arbitrary will in place of the 


uch a form of government 205 


laws, which are the will of the ſociety, declared by the 


legiſlative, then the legiſlative is changed: for that being 


in effect the legiſlative, whoſe rules and laws are put in 


execution, and required to be obeyed ; when other laws 
are ſet up, and other rules pretended, and enforced, 
than what the legiſlative, conſtituted by the ſociety, 
have enacted, it is plain that the legiſlative is changed. 
| Whoever introduces new laws, not being thereunto au- 
thorized by the fundamenral appointment of the ſociety, 
or ſubverts the old; diſowns and overturns the power 


by which they were made, and ſo ſets up a new legiſla- 
. e 


S. 215. 8 . When the prince hinders the legi- 


llative from aſſembling in its due time, or from acting 
freely, purſuant to thoſe ends for which it was conſti- 
ruted, the legiſlative is altered: for it is not a certain 
5 nühnber of men, no, nor their meeting, unleſs they have 
alſo freedom of debating, and leiſure of perfecting, what 
is for the good of the ſociety, wherein the legiſlative 

conſiſts :- when theſe are taken away or altered, ſo as to 
' deprive the ſociety of the due exerciſe of their power, 

the legiflative is truly altered: for it is not names that 
conſtitute governments, but the uf eand excrciſe of thoſe 
powers that were intended to accompany them; ſo that 


be, who takes away the freedom, or hinders the acting 


of the legiſlative in its due ſeaſons,” in effect takes away | 
the ä and puts an 1 end to the 1 | 


| 
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legiſlative appointed by the people. 


S. 216. Thirdly, When, by the arbitrary power. of 
the prince, the electors, or ways of election, are altered, 


without the conſent, and contrary to the common in- 

tereſt of the people, there alſo the legiſlative is altered: 

for, if others than thoſe. whom the ſociety hath autho- 
rized thereunto, do chooſe, or in another way than what 


the ſociety hath preſcribed, thoſe choſen are not the 


— - 
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$. 217. Fourthly, The delivery alſo of the people into 
the ſubjection of a foreign power, either by the prince, 
or by the legiſlative, is certainly a change of the legi- 
ſlative, and ſo a diſſolution of the government: for the 
end why people entered into ſociety being to be pre- 
ſerved one intire, free, independent ſociety, to be, go- 
verned by its own laws ; this is loſt, whenever they are 
given up into the power of another. 

$. 218. Why, in ſuch a conſtitution as this, the diſ- 
ſolution. of the government in theſe caſes is to be im- 


puted to the prince, is evident; becauſe he, having the 


force, treaſure, and offices of the ſtate to employ, and 
often perſuading himſelf, or being flattered by others, 


that as ſupreme magiſtrate he is uncapable of control; 
he alone is in a condition to make great advances to- 
ward ſuch changes, under pretence of lawful authority, 


and has it in his hands to terrify or ſuppreſs oppoſers, 


as factious, ſeditious, and enemies to the government: 


whereas no other part of the legiſlative, or people, is 
capable by themſelves to attempt any alteration of the 
legiſlative, without open and viſible rebellion, apt enough 
to be taken notice of; which, when it prevails, pro- 
duces effects very little different from foreign conquelt. 


' * Beſides, the prince in ſuch a form of government hav- 


ing the power of diſſolving the other parts of the legi- 
ſlative, and thereby rendering them private perſons, 
they can never in oppoſition to him, or without his 


concurrence, alter the legiſlative by a law, his conſent 
being neceſſary to give any of their decrees that ſanc- 
tion. But yet, ſo far as the other parts of the legiſla- 
tive any way contribute to any attempt upon the go- 
vernment, and do either promote, or not (what lies in 
them) hinder ſuch beings: they are guilty, and par- 
F k 2 


take 
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take in this, which is certainly the greateſt crime men 
can be guilty of one towards another. 
§. 219. There is one way more whereby ſuch a go- 
-yernment may be diſſolved, and that is, when he who 
has the ſupreme executive power, neglects and abandons 
_that charge, ſo that the laws already made can no longer 
be put in execution. This is demonſtratively to reduce 
all to anarchy, and ſo effectually to diſſolve the govern- 
ment: for laws not being made for themſelves, but to 
__ by their execution, the bonds of the ſociety, to 
_ Keep every part of the body politic in its due place and 
function; when that totally ceaſes, the government vi- 
_ fibly ceafes, and the people become a confuſed multi- 
"tude, without order or connexion. Where there is no 
longer the adminiſtration of juſtice, for the ſecuring of 
men's rights, nor any remaining power within the com- 
© munity to direct the force, or provide for the neceſſities - 
ef the public; there certainly is no government lefr. 
Where the laws cannot be executed, it is all one as if 
"there were no laws; and a government without laws is, 
T ſuppoſe, a myſtery in politics, inconceivable to hu- 
man capacity, and inconſiſtent with human ſociety. 
FS. 220. In theſe and the like caſes, when the govern- 
ment is diffolved, the people are at liberty to provide 
for themſelves, by erecting a new legiſlative, differing 
from the other, by the change of perſons, or form, or 
both, as they ſhall find it moſt for their ſafety and good: 
for the ſociety can never, by the fault of another, loſe 
the native and original right it has to preſerve itſelf; 
which can only be done by a ſettled legiſlative, and a 
fair and impartial execution of the laws made by it. 
But the ſtate of mankind is not ſo miſerable that they 
are not capable of uſing this remedy, till it be too late 
to look for any. To tell people they may provide for 
_ themſelves, by erecting a new legiſlative, when by op- 
© preſſion, artifice, or being delivered over to a foreign 
Power, their old one is gone, is only to tell them, they 
may expect relief when it is too late, and the evil is 
paſt cure. This is in effect no more than to bid them 
firſt be ſlaves, and then to take care of their liberty ; 


8 when their chains a are on, tell them, they may he 
k 237 
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Ake freemen. This, if barely ſo, is rather mockery 
than relief; and men can never be ſecure from tyranny, 
if there be no means to eſcape it till they are perfectly 
under it: and therefore it is, that they have not only, a 
right to get out of it, but to prevent 3 

$. 221. There is therefore, ſecondly, another way 

whereby governments. are diſtolved, and that is, when 
the legiſſative, or the prince, either of them, act con 
trary to their truſt. 
Firſt, The legiſlative acts againſt 1 truſt repoſed i in 
them, when they endeavour to invade. the property of 
the ſubject, and to make themſelves, or any part of the 
community, maſters, or arbitrary diſpoſers of the lives, 
liberties, or fortunes of the people. 

F. 222. The reaſon why men enter into ſociety, is 
the preſervation of their property ; and the end why 
they chooſe and authorize a legiſlative, is, that-there 
may be laws made, and rules ſet, as guards and fences 
to the properties of all the members of the ſociety : 

to limit the power, and moderate the dominion, of 
every part and member of the ſociety: for ſince it can 
never be ſuppoſed to be the will of the ſociety, that 
the legiſlative ſhould have a power to deſtroy that which 
every one deſigns to ſecure by entering into ſociety, and 
for which the people ſubmitted themſelves to legiſla- 
tors of their own making; whenever the legiſlators en- 
deavour to take away and deſtroy the property of the 
people, or to reduce them to ſlavery under arbitrary 
power, they put themſelves into a ſtate of war with the 
people, who are thereupon abſolved from any farther 
obedience, and are left to the common refuge, which 
God hath provided for all men, againſt force and vio- 
lence. Whenſoever therefore the legiſlative ſhall.tranf- 
greſs this fundamental rule of ſociety ;| and either by 
ambition, fear, folly or corruption, endeavour to. graſp 
themſelves, or put into the hands of any other, an ab- 
\ ſolute power over the lives, liberties, and.eſtates of the 
people; by this breach of truſt they forfeit. the power, 
the people had put into their hands for quite contrary 
ends, and it devolves to the people, who. have a right 


to e i gin liberty, * by. the eſtabliſh- 
Hh 3 | ment 
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ment of a new legiſlative, (ſuch as the / ſhall think fit) 
provide for their own ſafety and ſecuri:y, which is the 
end for which they are in ſociety. What I have ſaid 
here, concerning the legiſlative in general, holds true 
alſo concerning the ſupreme executor, who having a 
double truſt put in him, both to have a part in the le- 
giſlative, 4g the ſupreme execution of the law, acts 
againft both, when he goes about to.ſet up his own ar- 


bitrary will as the law of the ſociety. He acts alſo con- 


& 


trary to his truſt, when he either employs the force, 
treaſure, and offices of the ſociety to corrupt the repre- 
ſentatives, and gain them to his purpoſes; or openly 
pre-engages the electors, and preſcribes to their choice, 
ſuch, whom he has, by ſolicitations, threats, promiſes, 
— Or. otherwiſe, won to his deſigns; and employs them 
to bring in ſuch, who have promiſed beforehand what 
to vote, and What to enact. Thus to regulate candi- 
dates and electors, and new- model the ways of election, 
What is it but to cut up the government by the roots, 
and poiſon the very fountain of public ſecurity? for 
the people having reſerved to themſelves the choice of 
Their rer reſentatives, as the fence to their properties, 
could do it for no other end, but that they might al- 
Ways be freely choſen, and ſo choſen, freely act, and 
adviſe, as the neceſſity of the commonwealth and the 
| wha good ſhould, upon examination. and mature de- 
ate, be judged to require. This, thoſe who give their 
votes before they hear the debate, and have weighed 
the reaſons on all ſides; are not capable of doing. To 
prepare fuch an aſſembly as this, and endeavbur to ſet 
up the declared abettors of his'own will, for the true re- 
Preſentatives of the people, and the law- makers of the 
"Tociet fs is certainly as great a breach of truſt, and as 
Petſec 2 declaration of a defign to ſubvert the govern- 
ent, as 1s poſſible to be met with. To which, if one 
all add rewards and puniſhments viſibly employed to 
"rhe fame end, and all the arts of perverted law made uſe 
- of, to take off and deſtroy all that ſtand in the way of 
fuch a deſign, and will not comply and conſent to be- | 
tray the liberties of their country, it will be paſt doubt 
hat is Wang What power _ — to have in the | 


ſociety, 


— 
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ſociety, who thus employ it contrary to the truſt. that 
went along with it in its firſt inſtitution, is eaſy to de- 
termine; and one cannot but ſee, that he, who has 
once attempted any | ſuch thing as this, cannot ally longer 
be truſted. 
 "$&: $24. Toth perhaps it will be ſaid, that the peo- 
Ple being ignorant, and always diſcontented, to lay the ; 
foundation of government in the unſteady opinion and i 
uncertain humour of the people, is to expoſe it to cer- | 
tain ruin; and no government will be able long to ſub- 
i. if the people may ſet up a new legiſlative, when- 
ever they take offence at the old one. To this 1 an- 
ſwer, quite the contrary. People are not ſo eafily got 
out of their old forms, as ſome are apt to ſuggeſt. They 
are hardly to be prevailed with to amend the acknow-. 
10. 805 faults in the frame they have been accuſtomed 
And if there be any original defects, or adventi- 
ri ones introduced by time, or corruption; it is not 
an eaſy thing to get them changed, even when all the 
world ſees there is an opportunity for it. This flow-, 
neſs and averſion in the people to quit their old conſti- 
tutions, has in the many revolutions Which have been 
feen in this kingdom, in this and former ages, ſtill kept 
us to, or, after ſome interval of fruitleſs attempts, ſtill 
brought us back again to, our old legiſlative of king, 
lords, and commons: and whatever provocations have 
made the crown be taken from ſome of our princes 
| heads, they never carried the people ſo far as to place 
it in another line. 1 
$. 224. But it will be faid, this hypotheſis lays a fer- 
ment for frequent rebellion. To which I anſwer, | 
Firſt, No more than any other hypotheſis : for when 
the people are made miſerable, and find themſelves ex- 
poſed to the ill uſage of arbitrary power, cry up thei, 
governors as much as you will, for ſons of Jupiter; let 
them be ſacred and divine, deſcentes: or authorized 
from heaven; give them out for whom or what you 
pleaſe,” the ſame will happen. The people generally 
Ul-treated, and contrary to right, will be ready upon 
any occaſion to eaſe themſelves of a burden that ſits 
2 upon them. Tbey will wiſh, and ſeek for the 
- e | —_ 
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opportunity, which in the change, weakneſs, and * 


cigents of human affairs, ſeldom delays long to offer 
itfelf. He muſt have lived but a little while in the 
world, who has not ſeen examples of this in his time; 
and he muſt have read very little, who cannot produce 
examples of it in all ſorts of governments in the world. 
F. 225, Secondly, I anſwer, ſuch revolutions happen 
not upon every little miſmanagement in public affairs. 
Great miſtakes in the ruling part, many wrong and in- 
conyenient laws, and all the flips of human frailty, will 


be born by the people without mutiny or murmur... But 


if a long train of abuſes, prevarications and artifices, 
all tending the ſame way, make the deſign vitible to the 


people, and they cannot but feel what they lie under, : 


and ſee whither they are going; it is not to be won- 
dered, that they ſhould then rouze themſelves, and en- 

deavour to put the rule into ſuch hands which may ſe- 
cure to them the ends for which government was at firſt 

- erected ; and without which, ancient names, and ſpe- 
cious forms, are ſo far from being better, chat they are 
much worſe, than the ſtate of nature, or pure anarchy; 
the inconveniencies being all as great ind | 
the remedy farther off and more difficult. 


4 


F. 226. Thirdly, I anſwer, that this doctrine of a : 
power in the people of providing for their ſafety anew, 
155 a new legiſlative, when their legiſlators have acted 
contrary. to their truſt, by invading their property, is 
the beſt fence againſt rebellion, and the prabableſt means 
to hinder it: tor rebellion being an oppoſition, not to 
- perſons, but authority; which is founded only in the 
conſtitutions and laws of the government; ar who- 
ever they be, who by force break through, and by force 
juſtify their violation of them, are truly and properly 
_ _xebels = for when, men, by entering into ſociety and civil 
government, have excluded force, and introduced laws 
lor the preſervation of property, peace, and unity amongſt 
themſelves ; thoſe who ſer DE ok in oppoſition, _ 
to the laws, do rebellare, that is, bring back again the 
MNate:of war, and, are properly rebels: which they who 
are in power, (by the pretence they have to authority, 
the temptation of force they have in their hands, 1 5 
; : PE ow . The 


as near, but 
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the flattery of thoſe about them) being likelieſt to do; 


the propereſt way to prevent the evil, is to ſhow them 
the danger and injuſtice of it, who are under the Semen 


temptation to run into it. 


$. 227. In both the fore- mentioned cafes, when either 


the legiſlative is changed, or the legiſlators act contra 


to the end for which they were conſtituted, thoſe: who' 


are guilty are guilty of rebellion: for if any one by force 
takes away the eſtabliſhed legiſlative of any ſociety, and 


the laws by them made purſuant to their truſt, he thereby 


takes away the umpirage, which every one had conſented” 


to, for a peaceable deciſion of all their controverſies, 


and a bar to the ſtate of war amongſt them. They, 
who remove, or change the legiſlative, take away this 


decifive power, which no-body can have, but by the 


appointment and conſent of the people; and ſo deſtroy- 


ing the authority which the people did, and no-body 


elſe can ſet up, and introducing a power which'the peo- 


ple hath not authorized, they actually introduce a ſtate 
of war, which is that of force without authority; and 
thus, by removing the legiſlative eſtabliſhed by the ſo- 


ciety (in whoſe decifions the people acquieſced and 
united, as to that of their own will) they untie the knot, 
and expoſe the people anew to the ſtate of war. A 
if thoſe, who by force take away the legiſlative, are re 


bels, the legiſlators themſelves, as has. been ſhown, can 


* 


be no leſs eſteemed ſo; when they, who were ſet up for 


the protection, and preſervation of the people, their 
liberties and properties, ſhall by force invade and en- 


deavour to take them away; and ſo they putting them- 


\ ſelves into a ſtate of war with thoſe who made them the 
protectors and guardians of their peace, are properly, 
and with the greateſt aggravation, rebellantes, rebels. 

F. 228. But if they, who ſay, © it lay. a foundation 
« for rebellion,” mean that it may occafion civil wars, 
pr inteſtine broils, to tell the people they are abſolved 


from obedience when illegal attempts are made upon 
their liberties or Proper Oh and may oppoſe the un- 


_ lawful violence of thoſe who were their magiſtrates, when 

they invade their properties contrary to the truſt put in 
them! and that 3 this —— is not to be al- 
lowed, 
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1Jowed,. being ſo deſtructive to the peace of the world : 


they may as well ſay, upon the ſame ground, that ho- 
neſt men may not . Oppoſe. robbers or pirates, becauſe 
this may occaſion diſorder or bloodſhed. If any miſ- 
chief come in ſuch caſes, it is not to be charged upon 
him who defends. his own right, but on him that in- 


vades his neighbour's. If the innocent honeſt man muſt 


_ quietly: quit all he has, for peace ſake, to him who will 
Iay violent hands upon it, I defire it may be confidered, 
what a kind of peace there will be in the world, which 
cCönſiſts only in violence and rapine ; and which is to. 
be maintained only for the benefit of robbers and op- 
prefiors. Who would not think it an admirable. peace 
_ betwixt the mighty and the mean, when the lamb, with- - 
out- reſiſtance, yielded his throat to be torn by the im- 
1 den gives us a perfect pat- 
tern of ſuch a peace, and ſuch a government, wherein 
Ulyſſes and his companions had nothing to do, but 
. quietly to ſuffer themſelves to be devoured. And no 
doubt Ulyſſes, who was a prudent man, preached. up 
paſſive obedience, and exhorted them to a quiet ſubrgil | 


perious wolf? 


| Hon, by repreſenting to them of what concernment peace 


was to mankind ; and by ſhowing the inconveniencics 
might happen, if they ſhould. offer to reſiſt Polyphemus, 


who. had now the 1 ͤ . 5. 
F. 229. The end of government is the good of man- 
kind: and which is beſt for mankind, that the people 


ſhould be always expoſed to the boundleſs will of ty- 


ranny; or that the rulers ſhould be ſometimes liable to 
be oppoſed, when they grow n the uſe of 
their power, and employ it for the deſtr 

the preſervation of the properties of their people? 


ction, and not 


'$. 230: Nor let any one ſay, that miſchief can ariſe 


from hence, as aften as it ſhall pleaſe a buſy head, or 


turbulent ſpirit, to defire the alteration of the govern- 
ment. It is true, ſuch men may ſtir, whenever they 
- pleaſe; but it will be only to their own juſt ruin and 


perdition; for till the miſchief be grown general, and 


the ill deſigns of the rulers become viſible, or their at- 


tempts ſenſible to the greater part, the people, who are 


more diſpoſed to ſuffer than right themſelves by reſiſt- 
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- ance, are not apt to ſtir. ; The examples of particular 


the general courſe and tendency of things cannot but 


It, if they, who might avoid it, bring themſelves into 
this ſuſpicion? Are the people to be blamed, if they 


ſuch a poſture, that they would not have them thought 
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injuſtice or oppreſſion, of here and there an unfortu- 
nate man, moves them not. But if they univerſally 
have a perſuaſion, grounded upon manifeſt evidence, 
that deſigns are carrying on againſt their liberties, and 


give them ſtrong. ſuſpicions of the evil intention of their 
governors, who is to be blamed for it? Who can help 


have the ſenſe of rational creatures, and can think of 
things no otherwiſe than as they find and feel them ? 
And is it not rather their fault, who put things into 


to be as they are? I grant, that the pride, ambition, 
and turbulency of private men have | ſometimes cauſed 
great diſorders in commonwealths, and factions have 
been fatal to ſtates. and kingdoms... But whether the 
miſchief hath oftener begun in the people's wantonneſs, 
and a deſire to caſt off the lawful authority of their 
rulers, or in the rulers infolence, and endeavours to 
get and exerciſe an arbitrary power over their people; 
whether oppreſſion, or diſobedience, gave the firſt riſe 
to the diſorder; I leave it to impartial hiſtory, to deter- 
mine. This I am ſure, whoever, either ruler. or ſub- 
zect, by force goes about to invade the rights of either 
prince or people, and lays the foundation for overturn- 
ing the conſtitution and frame of any juſt government ; ;; 
is highly guilty of the greateſt crime, I think, a man is 


capable of; being to anſwer for all thoſe miſchiefs of 


blood, rapine, and deſolation, which the breaking to 
pieces of governments bring on a country. And he 
who does it, is juſtly to be eſteemed the common enemy 


and peſt of mankind. and is to be treated accordingly. 


$. 231. That ſubjects or foreigners, attempting by 
force on the properties of any people, may be. reliſted 
with force, is agreed on all hands. But that magiſtrates, 
doing the ſame thing, may be reſiſted, hath of late been 


denied: as if thoſe who had the greateſt privileges and 


advantages by the law, had thereby a power to break 


San law 8. by which alone REY were ſet in a better 


place 
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place than their brethren: whereas their offence is | 


thereby the greater, both as being ungrateful. for the 
greater ſhare they have by the law, and breaking alſo 


that truſt, which is put into their hands. by their bres | 


th ren. 


8. 232. neever uſes force hwighaiac ber as every 


dne does in ſociety, who does it without law, puts him- 


ſelf into a ſtate of war with thoſe againſt whom he ſo 


uſes it; and in that ſtate all former ties are cancelled; 


All other rights ceaſe, and every one has a right to de- 


fend" himſelf, and to reſiſt the aggreſſor. This is ſo 
evident, that Barclay himſelf, that great afſertor of the 


ower and ſacredneſs of kings, is forced to confeſs, that 
It is lawful for the. people, in ſome caſes, to refiſt their 


king; and that too in a chapter, wherein he pretends to 
Tow, that the divine law ſhuts up the people from 
all manner of rebellion. Whereby it is evident, even 


by his own doctrine, that, ſince they may in ſome caſes - 


xeſift, all reſiſting of princes is not rebellion. His 
words are theſe. © Quod fiquis dicat, Ergone populus 

* tyrannice crudelitat? & furori jugulum ſemper præ- 
«© bebit? Ergone multitudo civitates ſuas fame, ferro, 
% & flamma vaſtari, ſeque, conjuges, & liberos for- 
% tunæ ludibrio & tyranni libidini exponi, inque omnia 
e vitæ pericula omneſque miſerias & moleſtias à rege 


ny „ Exchuci patientur ? Num illis quod omni animantium 


neri eſt a natura tributum, denegari debet, ut ſc. 
< vim vi repellant, ſeſeq; ab injuria tueantur? Huic 


* breviter reſponſum ſit, Populo univerſo negari de- 


w fenfionem, que juris naturalis eſt, nęeque ultionem 
% que præter naturam eſt adverſus regem concedi de- 


* bere. Quapropter fi rex non in ſingulares tantum 


10 perſonas aliquot privatum odium exerceat, ſed corpus 
etiam reipublicæ, cujus ipſe caput eſt, 1. e. totum 
«© populum, vel inſignem aliquam ejus partem immani 
& intolerandã ſævitià ſeu tyrannide divexet; populo 
, gquidem hoc caſu reſiſtendi ac tuendi ſe ab injuria po- 
* teftas competit; ſed tuendi fe tantum, non enim in 
principem invadendi: & reſtituendæ injuriæ illatæ, 
«© non recedendi à debità reverentia propter acceptam 
* injuriam. Præſentem denique impetum . 
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but muſt not for any provocation exceed the wounds 
: 0 ; cc 
rey | of 


non vim præteritam ulciſcendi jus habet. Horum 


enim alterum a natura eſt, ut vitam ſcilicet corpuſque 
tueamur. Alterum vero contra naturam, ut inferior 


de ſuperiori ſupplicium ſumat. Quod itaque po- 
pulus malum, antequam factum ſit, impedire poteſt, 
ne fiat; id poſtquam factum eſt, in regem authorem 


ſceleris vindicare non poteſt: populus igitur hoc 


ampliùs quam privatus quiſpiam habet: quod huic, 


vel ipſis adverſariis judicibus, excepto Buchanano, 
nullum niſi in patientia remedium ſupereſt. Cum 
ille ſi intolerabilis tyrannus eſt (modicum enim ferre 


omnino debet) reſiſtere cum reverent1a poſſit. Bar- 


clay contra Monarchom. l. iii. c. 8. 


In Engliſh thus: 


$. 233. © But if any one ſhould aſk, Muſt the people 
then always lay themſelves open to the cruelty and 
rage of tyranny ? Muſt they ſee their cities pillaged 
and laid in aſhes, their wives and children expoſed to 
the tyrant's luſt and fury, and themſelves and fami- 


lies reduced by their king to ruin, and all the miſe- 


ries of want and oppreſſion; and yet ſit ſtill? Muſt 


men alone be debarred the common privilege of op- 
poſing force with force, which nature allows ſo freely 
to all other creatures for their preſervation from in- 
jury? J anſwer: Self-defence is a part of the law of 
nature; nor can it be denied the community, even 
againſt the king himſelf: but to revenge themſelves 


upon him, muſt by no means be allowed them; it 


being not agreeable to that law. Wherefore if the 
king ſhould ſhow an hatred, not only to ſome parti- 
cular perſons, but ſets himſelf againſt the body of the 
commonwealth, whereof he is the head, and ſhall, 


with intolerable ill uſage, cruel:y tyrannize over the 
whole, or a conſiderable part of the people, in this 


caſe the people have a right to reſiſt and defend them- 
ſelves from injury: but it muſt be with this caution, | 


that they only defend themſelves, but do not attack 
their prince: they may repair the damages received, 
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of due reverence and reſpect, They may t the 

preſent attempt, but muſt not revenge paſt violences: 

for it is natural for us to defend life and limb, bur 
- © that an inferiour ſhould puniſh a ſuperiour, is againſt 
% nature. The miſchief which is deſigned them, the 


people may prevent before it be done: but when it 


sis done, they muſt not revenge it on the king, though 
«© author of the villainy. This therefore is the privi- 
lege of the people in general, above what any pri- 
% vate perſon hath; that particular men are allowed 
by our adverſaries themſelves (Buchanan only except- 
ed) to have no other remedy but patience; but the 


* body of the people may with reverence reſiſt into- 
« [erable tyranny ; for, when it is but moderate, .they 
sought to endure it.” 


$. 234. Thus far that great advocate of monarchical ; 


power allows of reſiſtance. - 
F. 235. It is true, he has annexed two limitations to 


N it, to md purpoſe : | | 


Firſt, He ſays, it muſt be with reverence. 


Secondly, It muſt be without retribution, or ore | 
ment; and the reaſon he gives is, Becauſe an inferiour 


«cannot puniſh a ſuperiour.”” 


Firſt, How to refift force without ftriking again, or 


how to ſtrike with reverence, will need ſome ſkill to 


make intelligible. He that ſhall oppoſe an aſſault only 
with a ſhield to receive the blows, or in any more re- 
ſpectful poſture, without a ſword in his hand, to abate 
the confidence and force of the aſſailant, will quickly 


beat an end of his reſiſtance, and will find ſuch a de- 


fence ſerve only to draw on himſelf the worſe uſage. 
This is as ridiculous a way of reſiſting, as Juvenal 
thought it of fighting ; ubi tu pulſas, ego vapulo tan- 


„ tum. And the ſucceſs of the combat will be un- 


of i par the ſame he there deſcribes it: 


—_— Libertas. pauperis bee eſt: 
ce ' Pulfatus rogat, & pugnis conciſus, Abr, | 
| * 0 liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti. 


0 This 5 will always be the event of ſuch an imaginary . 
„ tance, where men nn ſtrike 1 8880 Fon there- 
| | fore 


/ 
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fore who. may reſiſt, muſt be allowed to ſtrike. And 
then let our author, or any body elſe, join a knock on 
the head, or a cut on the face, with as much reverence 
and reſpect as he thinks fit. He that can reconcile 
blos and reverence, may, for aught I know, deſerve 
for his pains a civil, reſpectful cudgelling, wherever he 
can meet with it. | 
Secondly, As to his ſecond, “An e cannot 
- © puniſh a ſuperiour;“ that is true, generally ſpeaking, 
whilſt he is his ſuperiour. But to reſiſt force with force, 
being the ſtate of war that levels the parties, cancels all 
former relation of reverence, reſpect, and ſuperiority : 
and then the odds that remains, is, that he, who op- 
poſes the unjuſt aggreſſor, has this ſuperiority over him, 
that he, has a right, when he prevails, to- puniſh the 
| offender, both for the breach of the peace, and all the 0 
evils that followed upon it. Barclay therefore, in ano- 
ther place, more coherently to himſelf, denies it to be 
lawful to reſiſt a king in any caſe. But he there aſſigns 
two caſes, whereby a king may unking himſelf. His 
- Words are, | 
0 — ergo, nulline caſus incidere poſſunt quibus © 
populo ſeſe erigere atque in regem impotentius do- 
ee minantem arma capere & invadere jure ſuo ſuaque 
* authoritate liceat? Nulli certe quamdiu rex manet. 
* Semper enim ex divinis id obſtat, Regem honorifi- 
cato; & qui poteſtati reſiſtit, Dei ordinationi reſiſ- 
tit: non alias igitur in eum populo poteſtas eſt quam 
A {1 id commuttat propter quod ipſo jure rex eſſe deſi- 
«« nat. Tunc enim ſe ipſe principatu exuit atque in 
privatis conſtituit liber: hoc modo populus & ſupe- 
rior efficitur, reverſo ad eum ſc. jure illo quod ante 
regem inauguratum in interregno habuit. At ſunt 
I paucorum generum commiſſa ejuſmodi quæ hunc 
<« effectum pariunt. At ego cum plurima animo per- 
: © luſtrem, duo tantam invenio, duos, inquam, cafus 
quibus rex ipſo facto ex rege non regem ſe facit & 
omni honore & dignitate regali atque in ſubditos po- 
<< teſtate deſtituit; quorum etiam meminit Winzerus. 
fHorum unus eſt, Si regnum diſperdat, quemadmo- 
bf dum de Nerone fertur, quod is nempe ſenatum po- 
; 5 «© pulumque 
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% pulumque Romanum, argue: ada urbem ipſam ferro 
4 flammaque vaſtare, ac novas ſibi ſedes guærere, de- 
, ereviſſet. Et de Caligula, quod palam denunciarit 
ſe neque civem neque principem ſenatui amplius fore, 
©, inque animo habuerit interempto utriuſque ordinis 


i electiſſimo quoque Alexandriam commigrare, ac ut 
8 populum uno ictu interimeret, unam ei cervicem 


d optavit. Talia cum rex aliquis meditatur & molitur 
20 ſerio, omnem regnandi curam & animum ilico ab- 

, Jieit, ac proinde imperium in ſubditos amittit, ut 
e dominus ſervi pro derelicto babiti dominium.” - 

. 236. Alter caſus eſt, Si rex in alicujus cliente- 
« lam ſe contulit, ac regnum quod liberum a majori- 
bus & populo traditum accepit, alienæ ditioni man- 
cipavit. Nam tunc quamvis forte non ea mente id 

* agit populo plane ut incommodet: tamen quia quod 
eum cſt- regiæ dignitatis amiſit, ut ſummus 
ſcilicet in regno ſecundum Deum ſit, & ſolo Deo in- 
ferior, atque populum etiam totum ignorantem vel 
. < 1nvitum, cujus libertatem ſartam & tectam conſervare 
** debuit, in alterius gentis ditionem & poteſtatem de- 
didit ; hac velut quadam regni ah alienatione efficit, 
ut nec quod ipſe in regno imperium habuit retineat, 
nec in eum cui collatum voluit, juris quicquam 
<< trans ferat; atque ita eo facto liberum jam & ſuæ po- 
ee teſtatis populum relinquit, cujus rei exemplum unum 


- 166, annales Scotici 8 Br EIN contra e | 


ben. I. iii. c. 16. 
- Which. in ai runs rhys : 2 
4s 237% 8 What then, can there no caſe happen 


e wherein-the people may of right, and by their own. 
authority, help themſelves, take arms, and ſet upon 


2 


their king, imperiouſſy domineering over them? 


None at all, whilft he remains a king. Honour the 
<< king, and he that reſiſts the power, reſiſts the ordi- 
, nance of God; are divine oracles that will never per- 


* mit it. The people therefore can never come by a 
% power over him, unleſs he does ſomething that makes 


7 him ceaſe to be a * for then he diveſts _ 
d | | . Q 


F 


| 
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* of his crown and dignity, and returns to the ſtate of 
a private man, and the people become free and ſupe- 
«« riour, the power which they had in the interregnum, 


© before they crowned him king, devolving to them 


« again. But there are but few miſcarriages which 
« bring the matter to this ſtate. After conſidering it 
© well on all ſides, I can find but two. Two caſes 
e there are, I ſay, whereby a king, ipſo facto, becomes 
«« no king, and loſes all power and regal authority over 
ce his people; which are alſo taken notice of by Win- 
ee . | | 
The firſt is, If he endeavour to overturn the go- 
«© vernment, that is, if he have a purpoſe and deſign 
to ruin the kingdom and commonwealth ; as it is re- 
corded of Nero, that he reſolved to cut off the ſe- 
<«« nate and people of Rome, lay the city waſte with fire 
* and ſword, and then remove to ſome other place. 
And of Caligula, that he openly declared, that he 
© would be no longer a head to the people or ſenate; 
and that he had it in his thoughts to cut off the wor- 
<«« thieſt men of both ranks, and then retire to Alex- 


« andria : and he wiſhed that the people had but one 


© neck, that he might diſpatch them all at a blow. 
<«« Such deſigns as theſe, when any king harbours in his 
«« thoughts, and ſeriouſly promotes, he immediately 
*« glves up all care and thought of the commonwealth ; 
and conſequently forfeits the power of governing his 
«« ſubjects, as a maſter does the dominion over his ſlaves 
% whom he hath abandoned.“ | 

F. 238. © The other caſe is, When a king makes 
<< himſelf the dependent of another, and ſubjects his 
ce kingdom which his anceſtors left him, and the peo- 
ec ple put free into his hands, to the dominion of an- 
« other: for however perhaps it may not be his inten- 


K 


e tion to prejudice the people, yet becauſe he has here- 


re by loſt the principal part of regal dignity, viz. to be 
« next and immediately under God ſupreme in his 


« kingdom; and alſo becauſe he-betrayed or forced his 
« people, whoſe liberty he ought to have carefully pre- 


„ ſerved, into the power and dominion of a foreign 
e nation. By this, as it were, alienation of his king- 
. Ii „ 
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% dom, he himſelf loſes the power he had in it before, 
« without transferring any the leaſt right to thoſe on 
% whom he would have beſtowed it; and ſo by this act 
tc ſets the people free, and leaves them at their own 
* diſpoſal. One example of this is to be found in the 
« Scottiſh Annals.” _. | i 
FS. 239. In theſe caſes Barclay, the great champion of 
abſolute monarchy, is forced to allow, that a king may 
be reſiſted, and ceaſes to be a king. That is, in ſhort, 
not to multiply caſes, in whatſoever he has no autho- 
rity, there he is no king, and may be reſiſted : for 


 whereſoever the authority ceaſes, the king ceaſes too, 


and becomes like other men who have no authority.— 


And theſe two caſes he inſtances differ little from thoſe 


above-mentioned, to be deſtructive to governments, 
only that he has omitted the principle from which his 
doctrine flows ; and that is, the breach of truſt, in not 
preſerving the form of government agreed on, and in 


not intending the end of government itſelf, which is 


the public good and preſervation. of property. When 
a king has dethroned himſelf, and put himſelf in a ſtate 
of war with his people, what ſhall hinder them from 
proſecuting him who is no king, as they would 'any 


other man, who has put himſelf into a ſtate of war with 


them; Barclay and thoſe of his opinion would do well 
to tell us. This farther I defixe may be taken notice of 
out of Barclay, that he ſays, © The miſchief that is de- 
«« ſigned them, the people may prevent before it. be 
«« done: whereby he allows reſiſtance when tyranny is 
« but in deſign. Such deſigns as theſe (ſays he) when 
% any king harbours in his thoughts and ſeriouſly pro- 
«© motes, he immediately gives up all care and thought 


of the commonwealth ;”* ſo that, according to him, 


the neglect of the public good is to be taken as an evi- 


- dence of ſuch deſign, or at leaſt for a ſufficient cauſe of 


reſiſtance. And the reaſon of all, he gives in theſe 


words, „“ Becauſe he betrayed or forced his people, 


«©. whoſe liberty he ought carefully to have preſerved.” 


What he adds, © into the power and dominion of a 


* foreign nation,“ ſignifies nothing, the fault and for- 
feiture lying in the loſs of their liberty, which he ought 
8 to 


z 
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to have preſerved, and not in any diſtinction of the per- 
ſons to whoſe dominion they were ſubjected. The peo- 


ple's right is equally invaded, and their liberty loſt, 
whether they are made ſlaves to any of their own, or a 
foreign nation; and in this lies the injury, and againſt 
this only have they the right of defence. And there are 


inſtances to be found in all countries, which ſhow, that 


it is not the change of nations in the perſons of their go- 
vernors, but the change of government, that gives the 


offence. Bilſon, a biſhop of our church, and a great 


ſtickler for the power and prerogative of princes, does, 
if I miſtake not, in his treatiſe of chriſtian ſubjection, 
acknowledge, that princes may forfeit their power, and 
their title to the obedience of their ſubjects; and if there 
needed authority in a caſe where reaſon is ſo plain, I 


could ſend my reader to Bracton, Forteſcue, and the 
author of the Mirrour, and others, writers that cannot 
be ſuſpected to be ignorant of our government, or ene- 


mies to it. But I thought Hooker alone might be 
enough to ſatisfy thoſe men, who relying on him for 
their eccleſiaſtical polity, are by a ſtrange fate carried to 
deny thoſe principles upon which he builds it. Whe- 
ther they are herein made the tools of cunninger work- 


men, to pull down their own fabric, they were beſt jt 


look. This I am ſure, their civil policy is ſo new, ſo 
dangerous, and ſo deſtructive to both rulers and peo- 
le, that as former ages never could bear the broach- 


ing of it; ſo it may be hoped, thoſe to come, redeemed 


from the impoſitions of theſe Egyptian under taſk- 
maſters, will abhor the memory of ſuch ſervile flatter- 


ers, who, whilſt it ſeemed to ſerve their turn, reſolved . 


all government into abſolute tyranny, and would have 
all men born to, what their mean ſouls fitted them for, 
ſlavery. . | EE "0 be 

F. 240. Here, it is like, the common queſtion will 


be made, Who ſhall be judge, whether the prince or 


legiſlative act contrary to their truſt ?** This, perhaps, 
ill-affe&ted and factious men may ſpread amongſt the 
people, when the prince only makes uſe of his due pre- 
rogative. To this I reply, “ The people ſhall be 


5 judge; for who ſhall be judge whether his truſtee 


I 1 2 or 


9 
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or deputy acts well, and according to the truſt repoſed 
in him, but he who deputes him, and muſt, by having 
deputed him, have ſtill a power to diſcard him, when 
he fails in his truſt? If this be reaſonable in particular 
caſes of private men, why ſhould it be otherwiſe in that 
of the greateſt moment, where rhe welfare of millions 
is concerned, and alſo where the evil, if not prevented, 
is greater, and the redreſs very difficult, dear, and dan- 
gerous ? 2 1 V 
$. 241. But farther, this queſtion, (“ Who ſhall be 
« judge???) cannot mean, that there is no judge at all: 
for where there is no judicature on earth, to decide con- 
troverſies amongſt men, God in heaven is judge. He 
alone, it is true, is judge of the right. But every man 
is judge for himſelf, as in all other caſes, ſo in this, 
whether another hath put himſelf into a ſtate of war with 
' him, and whether he ſhould appeal to the ſupreme judge, 
as Jephthah did. _ = | 
F. 242. If a controverſy ariſe betwixt a prince and 
ſome of the people, in a matter where the law is ſilent, 
or doubtful, and the thing be of great conſequence, I 
ſhould think the proper umpire, in ſuch a caſe, ſhould 
be the body of the people: for in caſes where the prince 
hath a truſt repoſed in him, and is diſpenſed from the 
common ordinary rules of the law ; there, if any men 
find themſelves aggrieved, and think the prince acts 
contrary to, or beyond that truſt, who ſo proper to 
judge as the body of the people, (who, at firſt, lodged 
that truſt in him) how far they meant it ſhould extend ? 
But if the prince, or whoever they be in the adminiſtra- 
tion, decline that way of determination, the appeal then 
lies no where but to heaven; force between either per- 
ſons, who have no known ſuperiour on earth, or which 
permits no appeal to a- judge on earth, being properly 
a ſtate of war, wherein the appeal lies only to heaven ; 
and in that ſtate the injured party muſt judge for him- 
ſelf, when he will think fit to make uſe of that appeal, 
and put himſelf upon it. 3 
S. 243. To conclude, The power that every indivi- 
dual gave the ſociety, when he entered into it, can ne- 
ver revert to the individuals again, as long as the 1 * 
8 | | „„ AAILS, 
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laſts, but will always remain in the community; be- 
cauſe without this there can be no community, no com- 
monwealth, which is contrary to the original agree- 
ment: ſo alſo when the ſociety hath placed the legiſla- 
tive in any aſſembly of men, to continue in them and 
their ſucceſſors, with direction and authority for pro- 
viding ſuch ſucceſſors, the legiſlative can never revert 
to the people whilſt that government laſts ; becauſe, 
having provided a legiſlative with power to continue 
for ever, they have given up their political power to the 
legiſlative, and cannot reſume it. But if they have ſet 
limits to the duration of their legiſlative, and made this 
ſupreme power in any perſon, or aſſembly, only tempo- 
rary; or elſe, when by the miſcarriages of thoſe in au- 
thority, it is forfeited; upon the forfeiture, or at the 
determination of the time ſet, it reverts to the ſociety, 
and the people have a right to act as ſupreme, and con- 
tinue the legiſlative in themſelves; or erect a new form, 
or under the old form place it in new hands, as they 
think good, 
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A BRAHAM, (the patriarch) 

his war proves not a ſove- 
rei wer, 10 
hey = no authority —5 

Lot, > 
. Abſolute monarchy, being jure 
divino,”” a new doctrine, 214 
not proved divine from 


Adam's ſovereignty by creation, 


222—nor from his ſovereignty 
by donation, _ 227 
- how deſtructive it is to 
mankind among the Turks, 452 
— Eve's ſubjection proves it 
not to be jure divino, 244— 
nor Adam's fatherhood, 249, &c. 
it is not proved divine 
by the command, Honour thy 
father,” 


60 it flows not from father- 
and property, 
ſuppoſing jure divi- 
no, it is neceflary to know the 
perſon inveſted with it,, 275, &c, 


257, &c. 
267,. Ke. 


Abſolute monarchy, the abſurdity 
of ſuppoſing it to deſcend from 


Adam by heirſhip, 2090 
no 1 of it from 2 


cob, or other patriarchs, 297, 
&c.— nor from Noah's ſons, 317 

— nor from the diſperſion 
of Babel, 319 
not enjoyed by them, 


= 


- Nimrod had no right to 


it, 3324 
| the dukes of Edom, and 
| ſeveral kings mentioned in ſerip- 
ture, proofs againſt it, 325 
| inconſiſtent with civil ſo- 


cCiety, 

——— why the ſubjects of it are 
kept from deſtroying one an- 
omen, ... 391, &c. 
- how it came to be re- 

. ſtrained by laws, ibid, 


Adam, no proof of his abſolute 
power over his children, 218-220 


—— had no abſolute authority by 
creation, 12 


114 | Adam, 
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Adam had no abſolute authority by Clipped money, the c 


God's appointment, 227, &c. 
— the grant (Gen. i. 28.) gave 
him no power over men, 228 
the ſame grant was given to 

all men, :" "a3 
— ſuppoſing he was proprietor 

of all things, this proves not his 

ſovereignty, 235 


— his abſolute dominion not 


proved by Eve's ſubjection, 244 


— of the conveyance of his ſup- 


ſed monarchical power, 273 
4 the abſurdity of ſuppoſing 


any one heir of his autho- 
_ rity, 


290 
—— the difficulties of A 
the true heir, 292, 302, &c. 
Arbitrary government, worſe than 
none, 420 
no right to it from con- 


7 


queſt, at” 443 

Authority (political) not required 
in the fifth commandment, 261. 
Vid. Political Power, 


B B. 
Trade. 
Ils of exchange, the only uſe of 


B ALANCE ot trade. Vid. 


them, 22 
Birth-right, dominion does not na- 


turally belong toit, 302, &c. 
Bullion. Vid. S. ver. | 
Buyers, plenty of them makes things 

_—_ 39 

4 C. a 
HILDREN not born in a full 
ſtate of equality, 368 


— yet they are born to 
it, ; 369 
A — when they come to be 
free, as : 37: 
| how they are ſaid to 
born free, | 


Clipped money ſhould paſs only for 
£1 woah, 196—the great miſ- 


chief ot its paſſing otherwiſe, 200 


372 
Civil ſociety, Vid. Political faciety. 


harge of re- 
coining it ſhould not be born by 
the public, 201 


Coin. Vid. Money. 


Coinage, paid for, by a tax on 
wine, go. Coſts nothing to the 
owner, ibid. 105,—Makes not 


ſtandard filver worth leſs than 


before, 122 


the charge of it comput- 


ed, 124 


— aſcertains the quantity of 
filver, by a public mark, 143— 
and ſo is a ſecurity to the re- 
_ ceiver, 144 
the art of it ſhould be kept 
ſecret, 203 

Commodities, the goodneſs of them 


does not always increaſe their 


price, 5 41 
— the conſumption of them 

enhances their value, ibid. 
—— hew the vending of them 


is increaſed, 43 


Commonwealth, how men come un- 
. der the government of it, and 


how far, 5 409, 41 
the end of it is the = 


. ſervation of property, 412 


| the ſeveral forms of it, 

415,—16 
— how the word is uſed by 
the author, " 416 


its higheſt power cannot 


be abſolutely arbitrary, 417 


ſtanding laws, "$23 
three kinds of power 


therein, | | 42 


the ſubordination of "4 


powers, 


Conjugal ſociety, how made, 383 


| ———— the cauſe of its long con- 


tinvance in mankind, 384 


Conqueſt roo not right of govern- 


ing to the aggreſſor, 44 
— 1 ty the . 
may appeal to Heaven for juſ- 
tice, 


Conquelt 


— muſt be governed by 


— 


| 426 
Community, how the ſapreme pow- 
er 1s ultimately therein, 426 


ND E-% 


Conqueſt, when juſt, it gives an ab- 
- - ſolute power over the lives of the 
conquered, 446 
yet not over their eſtates, 
and why, 7, 448 
Corn, the price of it depends on its 
plenty, - 170 


EWA N may | 


be altered by ſeveral things, 

” 8 N | 340, &c. 

Eſau, his forces proved him not an 

heir to Adam's dominions, 314, 
| ; : 


Exchange (of , money) in = 
places, how regulated, l 
when it is high or low, 1 
Kc. —the reaſons of both, i > 


F. 


TLDAr HE RS, Filmer's account 
of their authority, 225, 226 
haue not an abſolute power 
over their children, 26 
give not life to their chil- 
dren, Ns „ 
— ſeldom intend to commu- 
nicate life, and ſometimes wiſh 


the contrary, 252 
—— have no power to expoſe 
their children, 253 


— — ſome fathers have fattened 
and eat their children, 254 
have not power to ſacrifice 
their offspring, 256 
—— — their authority cannot 
transferred more than that of a 
huſband, 1 286 
their power may be for- 
feited, but not alienated, 287 
—- how they in time became 
princes, 382 


Fatherhood, Moſes and Joſhua not : . 


made governors by the right of 
2 — 390 
- the judges and kings of 
Iſrael ruled not by this title, 331 
Filmer, (Sir Robert) a breviate of 
his ſyſtem of government, 215 
 =——— aſſerts that none are born 
free, N ibid. 


5 


Filmer, (Sir R.) his reaſons againſt 
native freedom conſidered, 215 
his notions of fatherly au- 
thority, | 217 
— be affirms kings to be above 
law, | ibid. 
——— his ſtrange interpretation of 
ſcripture, e 223 
ſufficiently confutes his own 
ſchemes, | 270, 271 
— ——— {ays, it matters not how 
kings come by their power, 274. 
makes an uſurper have right 
to govern, ibid. 
Firſt-born, has no natural right, by 
being ſo, to dominion, 301 


j * 6 * 
Foree, when without authority, to 


be ꝓppoſed with force, 443, 444 
— promiſes extorted by it not 


binding, T 


Free, men are naturally ſo, 213, 339 


Freedom, (natural) men not de- 
prived of, without their own con- 
ſent, 20 


4 
———— how men ſubje& themſelves 


to any government, 409, 414 


. 
e injurious to the 
public welfare, 28, 2 


God ſpeaks in ſcripture fo as to be 


underſtood, 245, 246 


Gold, altering its value by a law 


in proportion to ſilver, tends to 
impoveriſh a nation, 98, &c, 


not the meaſure of commerce 


as ſilver is, ICE 


oe 5 
—— - why it ſhould, notwithſtand- 


ing this, be coined, ibid. 


—— the proportion between it and 


filver, | f 193 
Government cannot naturally — 
ſcend by hereditary right, 275, 

| | | &c 


perry; | 283 
that which gives right to 


it, in the preſent poſſeſſor, muſt 


give it to the ſucceſſor, 284, &c. 


e it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to know who has the right to 
it, | 275 

|  Govegnment, 


how it differs from pro- | 


IN D E N 


Government, how many ways it 
may be diſſolved, 464, Kc. 
| what right the commu- 

nity have to preſerve themſelves, 
under ill management of it, 468 


no great danger of a peo- 

ple's being forward to change 
t 417 

3 end of it tis the good 

of mankind, 412, &c. 


— Barclay himfelf allows 
The people to defend themſelves 
e nee abuſe of 


476 
how the abuſe of i it may 


"he refiſied, 478 
when, according to Bar- 
clay, governors loſe their right 


to *. FMT 2 » 481 
| who muſt be ju 
= it is forfeited by thoſe Sho > 


intruſted with it, 483 


Guineas, how raiſing them tipo. 
veriſhed the nation, 194. 


H. 
1 EI R, (to government) none 


can be fo but by the laws of | 


the community, | 292 
——= controverfies about him, have 
_ cauſed great miſchief in nati- 
Bs 292 
r gives no na- 
right to be ſo, zor, 302 
Holland, pt the intereſt of mo- 
ney is low there, 67 
— men may lend there for as 
much intereſt as they can ib 
ibi 
——— why the merchants of it 
underſell others, 80 
how ducatoons came to be 
ſcearce there, 95 
go his judgment concerning 
Civil — | 346 


75 I. 
Peak became not a ſovereign 


y getting the birth right, 298 
(king of England) his 


judgment of tyranny, 457 
2 . 


—= the difference between 


7 
Judah! {the rern had no domi- 


Inheritance, how goods came to 
deſcend by it from parents to 


children, 282, 283 
political government na- 
turally deſcends by it, no more 
than conjogal, | 286 
Intereſt (of money) cannot be ” 
fectually limited by a law, 


the ill conſequences of fg 
tempting to limit it, - 5, 6 
na- 


tural and legal intereſt, 9 
=—=== What raiſes the natures 3 in- 
tereſt, 5 ibid. 
can be no more limited 


than the hire of houſes and , | 
225 the miſchiefs of reducing 


the rent of "= &c. Ek | 
as well be limited, 

ſinking it, increaſes not the 
value of other commodities, but 
the contrary, 


yet it is fit the law hol 


lay ſome reſtraint 1 K it, and 


Why, 63 
—— reaſons for 61. per cent. 
the beſt ion, 64 
the height of it no 2 


dice to trade, 
— why it is low in Holland, 
66—69 
— if it were generally low, 
it would be an advantage to 
trade, 
—=—— the lowering of it woul 


* it more difficult to ** | 


e and death, 309 


K 


Kerr grows . or 
3 ul, juſt as a farmer 


19 
bw 
- ABOUR, much more owing 


to'it than to nature, 361—3 
2 bour 


IN D E 
Labour firſt gave right to proper- 
| 6 


Land, the yearly rent of it * — 
better be limited than the intereſt 
of money, 36, 37 

— the price of it riſes not by 
lowering the intereſt, 30.—The 
cauſe of this, L 

riſes in proportion to the 
number of buyers, 39» 53 

bat increaſes the ſellers of 
it, 53 

— what diminiſhes the number 

of its purchaſers, 54 
the value of it decreaſes with 

the decay of trade, ibid. 

— too much advance of its price 

an injury to the public, 62 

— Why men pay taxes for it, 

though mortgaged, 57 75 
ho it came at firſt to be ap- 
propriated, | bs A 
Landholders, want of trade a great 
loſs to them, 25, 54, 56 


Laws (human) muſt not be con- 


trary to the law of nature or 
ſcripture, 


Legiſlative power, how it is bound- 


, 423 
Liberty, how men are by nature in 
the ſtate of it, - 339 


wherein it conſiſts, 351 


———— reſtraint by the law of na- 


ture conſiſtent with it, 341 
' — how far it is given up, by 

becoming members of a com- 
monwealth, 396, &c. 
Lineal ſucceſſion, not reſtored in 
the kings of Iſrael, 


rulers of Iſrael till David's time, 

, 334 

Lowndes (Mr.) propounded to have 

our money reduced to one-fifth 

leſs value, 153 

— his reaſons for leſſenin — 

value of money, anſwered, ibid. 
1 

eee how 2 

ment, at firſt, generally came 


to be ſo, 400. Vid. Abſolute Mo- 
narchy. | a 


419, note 


none obſerved amon $4 | 


Money due to foreigners cannot al- 
ways be paid in goods or bills of 


exchange, | 17 
—  neceſlity of a proportion of it 
in trade, 3 21 
— want it injurious to 
landholders, OT N 25 
— lowering the value of it in- 
creaſeth- not the value of other 
things, | 30—35 
— it is valued according to the 
plenty or ſcarcity of commodi- 
ties, 30, 32, 34, 36 


—— miſchievous conſequences of 


a ſcarcity of it 47—50 
— want of it at laſt falls upon 


, : | om 
— how the value of it _ 4 
ſaid to be raiſed, 82—86 


— i cannot be really raiſed, un- 
leſs in proportion to its plenty or 
ſcarceneſs, 82 

——  raifing in denomination, tends 

to ĩimpoveriſh a nation, 86 

— is valued according to the 
quantity of ſilver contained in 
it, 89.— How it comes to be 
otherwiſe when clipped, 94 

——— the advantage of it in com- 
merce above uncoined filver, 88 

— the cauſe of melting it down, 


—— it- is better for the public — 
be milled than hammered, r 
— - railing the denomination will 
not hinder the exportation of 


ity 95 99 
. the value of it ſhould be kept 
as ſteady as poſlible, 7-15 ROS 


— the proportion ſhould always 


be exactly kept between that of 


gold and ſilver, 7, 99 


the intereſt of every country, ib. 
— making it lighter than it 
ſhould be 1s unjuſt, 109, &c. 
—— lowering it, no advantage in 
ſelling and letting of land, 112, 


&c. 
—— why ſo little is ſometimes 
coined, II 


9 
— it is really valuable accord- 


ing to its weight, 139.— This 
| | muſt 


5 


97» 
conſtant equality of its value, 


D err 


—— e — —— 


A3 


1 N D E x. 


muſt be underſtood of ſilver with - 
dodut the alloy, 140 
Money, why ſo much was coined 


in queen Elizabeth's time, and 


after, 130 
— how it anſwers all things, 139 
the denomination alters not 
the intrinſic value, ibid. 
—leſſening its real value is worſe 
than clipping, 146 
— its being current only for its 
weight, is the moſt effectual way 

to ſtop the miſchief of clipping, 
| . Ns Py 

— it ãs neceſſary in proportion to 


the plenty of it in neighbouring 
| 148 
it will always be of equal va- 


nations, | | 


” 


lue with the ſame weight of 


ſtandard filver, I 58 
— what cauſes the exportation of 
4 ä | — T0 


—— it ought not to be made 


lighter, though ſilver were grown 


- .: dearer, 552 6 
— leſſening it would be a gain 

to money hoarders, but a loſs to 
others, | 


er, creditors and landlords loſe 
20 per cent... 1s: 1:17 1-44-68 
—— and labourers alſo loſe by it, 
unleſs they have one-fifth more 
E nu fg a 1 
the change of its name will 
not alter its value, 177 


the inſignificancy of leflen- 


ing, explained by familiar ſimi- 
litudes, | ibid. 


— jf a crown of it (e. g.) be 
| Parents, their power temporary, 


called 75 pence, it will buy no 


more goods than if it be called 


60 pence, :  _ 380 
— lowering its value will not 

render it more generally uſe- 
ful, | | ibid. 
— it cannot be of the full price 


— — 


of bullion, becauſe of exporting 


the latter, 184 
— the true raiſing it is by put- 
ting more filver in it, 185 


— bo it has been altered in 
former times, 185, — and the 


moſt probable occaſion of it, 187 


ſitill in the ſtate of it, 


166 


Money, how to prevent the melting 


of it down, or exporting it, 199 
how the uſe of it firſt enlarg- 
ed the extent of property, 365 


g | 366 
Vid. Intereſt of Money. | 


* 


| 0 
NATURE, men are by it in a 
ſtate of equality, 340 
—— by it people have liberty, 


burt not licence, 341 


| — in the ſtate of it, ever 
one has right to puniſh the breach 
of its law, 341, 342 
— the inconveniencies of it 
not 8 than of abſolute mo—- 
narch 7, 345 
independent princes 2 

| 34 
Noah had authority given him, in 
common with his ſons, 235 
— was not the ſole heir of 72 
world, 


* 


238 


 —— had a greater dominion over 


the creatures than Adam, 239 


— none of his ſons heir to 


Adam, more than che reſt, 316 


AR (in the exchange of money) 

what it means, | 149 
Parental power, perhaps a more fit 
phraſe than (as uſual) paternal 


power, 367, 368 
how it differs from poli- 
tical; - ! 378 


but the honour due to them per- 
petual, | 375 
Bp ports the ground and extent of 
their power over their children, 

0 370, &c. 

may give maſters authority 


to uſe force upon their children, 
c ; 3 
Patriarch, this name denotes not 
having ſovereign power from 
Adam, 5 Weld ws 
Perjury, to be. carefully prevent - 


Perjury, 


by law-makers, 


IN Det Ep Xe 
Perjury, frequent oaths a great oc- 
caſion of it, | 6 


Peru, ſome of the inhabitants fat- 


tened and eat children, 254 
Political power, what it is, 338,— 
| 339 


though in ſome caſes it 1s 


e abſolute,” yet not * arbitra- 
IS - 


Ty, | 422 
Political ſocieties, how framed, 394 
how they began, 400, &c. 
— muſt be determined by the 


majority, unleſs they agree on a 


reater number, 95 
2 why we have no hiſtorical 
account of their beginning, 397» 


85 
Power, pond political, and deſ- 


potica 440 
Vid. Supreme. 
Prerogative, wherein it conſiſts, 


434, &Cc. 


how and why it is ſome- 
times limited, 3 48 
—— —— the end of it is the pub- 
lic good, ibid, 
——— who may judge concern- 
ing the right or wrong uſe of 
it, | 438 
if people are injured 1 
it, they may appeal to heaven, 


5 a . 439 
Price of things not always propor- 


tionable to their uſefulneſs, 41 


— of foreign commodities ad- 
vances by being taxed, but that 


of home ones falls, 88 
— the reaſon of this, ibid. 
Property, how men come to have 
it, 361, 367 


—— how it is naturally bound- 


ed, 368, &c. 
in land and other things, at 
firſt acquired by labour, ibid. 
bo this is a common ad- 
vantage, „„ 
it was at length ſettled by 

law, 


4 3 
| — cannot be rightly taken 
from any, without their con- 
en, 422 
Providence, the bounty of it, in 


making the moſt uſeful things 


commonly the cheapeſt, 41 


R, 


EBELLION, the word ſome- 


times uſed for a lawful war, 
| | 473» 474 
the beſt means to prevent 

it, is good government, ibid. 
| governors may be guilty 
of it as well as the governed, ib. 


Rents, the, advantage of paying 


them quarterly, or weekly, 27 


— the cauſes of their falling, 


oo : 69, 70 
Repreſentatives of the people, how 
ometimes very unequal, 432,— 


5 433 
corrupting them, or pre- 


engaging the electors, tends to 


diſſolve the government, 470 
Reſiſtance of tyranny, when it is 


lawful, 476 
when it is lawful to = 


uſed, ibid, 


E it is warrantable to uſe 
it, for repelling illegal force, 482 


e 


9 plenty of them makes 
. cheap, 39 
Shem (the patriarch) was no 8 4 


lute monarch, „ 
Silver is ten times more plentiful 
now than two hundred years ago, 
and why, 47 
— it 1s therefore nine parts in ten 


cheaper, ibid. 


properly ſpeaking, none of it 


s finer than other, 140 
— meaſures the value of other 
things, 140, 141 


proportioned with alloy, 142. 
1 


the advantages of its being 


mixed with copper, in money, ib. 


is brought in by an overba- 


148, 149 : 


lance of trade, 
is alone the meaſure of com- 
merce, and not gold, 151, 152 
—— when it may be ſaid to riſe or 
fall in the value of it, 154, 155 
—— it 1s always in value according 
to its weight, if ſtandard, 156 
Silver, 


* 


how ſtandard is in England 


FN DEX 


Silver, how unreaſonable it is to 
pretend it to be worth more un- 
- coined, than coined, - 171—3 

 —— "whence uncoined ſometimes 

advances in the price of it, 174 

Slavery, it is hard to ſuppoſe any 
one to plead for it in earneſt, 212 

———- wherein it confiſts, 351 

Slaves, men are not born ſuch, 213, 


the Iſraclites were not ſo, 


- when returned out of Egypt, 329 


ax=—=—— Jacob's ſons were not ſuch, 
as appears by Reuben and Ju- 
dah, „ 
Society, vid. Conjugal and Politi- 
a, - - | 
| in is itſelf poor, though it fur- 
ages all n wic gold 
and filver, _ "os 
Supreme power of the common- 
wealth, where it lies, 427 


T. 

"AXES generally fall at laſt 
| upon land, _ 

increaſe the price of fo- 


' reign, but leſſen that of home 


commodities, 59 
though laid 12 trade 

in Holland, yet they chiefly im- 
overiſh landholders, 60, 61 
Trade is hindered by lowering the 


Trade, when it is gainful, or a loſs 
to a nation, 18 
— the general decay of it leſſens 
the value of land, 53, &e. 
—— what is the overbalance of 
it, 148 

Tyranny, wherein it conſiſts, 45 
ſpeech of king James *. 


concerning it, ibid. 
— the greatneſs of the perſons 


exerciſing it, aggravates the 
. 8 459 


U. 


S URPAT ION, wherein it \ 
conſiſts, | 455 
W. 

| AR, the ſtate of it deſcrib- 
ed, 347, &c. 
— he that ſeeks the life or li- 
berty of another, is in a ſtate of 
it, | 1 ibid. 

how it differs from the ſtate 
of nature, 2 
——— avoiding it, the defign of 
forming ſociety, 350 
Weſt-Indies, ſome nations there 
have no ſupreme governor, unleſs 
in time of war, 398, 402 
Wheat, more fit than moſt other 
things, for a common meaſure of 


intereft of money, 12 trade, 3 
— enriches a nation more than ——— it is not ſo uſeful for ex- 
mines do, ibid. change as money, | 47 
EIS 
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